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Wuat is a Pope? 

Everybody knows the Pope is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But what is a Pope, 
that to-day the present pontiff, without territory, 
without resources of any kind to make or resist 
attacks—in fact, without any temporal power 
whatever — should occupy and maintain a polit- 
ical and diplomatic status so important and so 
powerful that all the daily journals record with 
minuteness every act he performs, every word he 
utters, every supposed or imaginary influence 
these may have over ruling powers, while the 
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bulletins of his health are scanned with eagerness 
and with feverish speculations as to his successor ? 

We repeat the question, What is a Pope ? 

‘Give me a place to stand, and I will move 
the world,” said Archimedes. He spoke of ma- 
terial forces, and the ‘‘ place to stand ” was not 
attainable. 

‘*Man is a yonder-sided being; his instinct is 
religion,” said Jacobi. He spoke of man’s spirit- 
ual nature. Archimedes could not find a spot 
outside the earth on which to place his lever. 
Man’s religious instinct erects the Greek’s pousto 
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above and beyond all sublunary spheres, from 
which emanates a power far transcending that of 
the emperors, kings, princes and potentates of 
this world. 

It is in no sense within the scope of this article 
to follow out the thoughts to which these obser- 
vations will naturally lead. It is left to the reader 
to do so at his option and in his own way. 

Neither do we propose to give an account of 
preceding Popes, of which Leo XIII., according 
is the four hundredth from 
St. Peter, but, according to others, the two hun- 
dred and sixty-third, the remainder not being 
the Chureh. Our 
libraries abound in ‘“ Ilistories of the Popes,” 


to some authorities, 


classed as * recognized” by 


colored according to the sentiments of the writ- 
ers, and to which we refer all who are curious on 
the subject. 

We shall go back only far enough to make the 
situation clear at the time Leo XIII. became Pope, 
so that we may if possible present a just estimate 
of his characteristics, genius and achievements. 

To show to what kind of a succession Pope Leo 
was elected, it is important to explain how, piece 
by piece, the Papal States, so called, were wrested 
from his predecessor, Pius IX., who occupied the 
Papal chair from 1846 to 1878, a period of troub- 
lous responsibility and great disaster to the : eign- 
ing pontiff. 
the loss of the Pope’s temporal power, the impor- 
tance of recovering it, and how it is to be achieved, 
are to-day burning topics of discussion through- 
out the Catholic world, and excite a wide interest 
outside its limits. 

Pius IX. was of a noble family, and originally 
destined for the army. Report has it that, having 
experienced a severe disappointment in love, he 
threw up his position and devoted himself to the 
Church. He was not a man of large ability, but 
he had a kindly nature and entertained liberal 
At the age of fifty-four he was elected 
Pope, succeeding Gregory X VI., who had governed 
Rome with an iron hand. Pius IX. gave imme- 
diate proofs upon his accession of his liberal views. 
He set free alarge number of imprisoned malcon- 
tents and heretical agitators, so that he acquired 
the title of the Liberal Pope. His rule was mild 
and beneficent. The territory belonging to the 
Holy See embraced a choice bit of Italy, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Po to Cape Circello, 
something over 250 miles, and from Ancona to 
Civita Vecchia, about 140 miles, giving a bound- 
ary on the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. The 
entire population was about 3,000,000. This ter- 
ritory was divided into numerous departments. 
These districts were governed according to their 
importance. Rome itself, and the territory imme- 
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diately adjoining, was ruled by a cardinal presi- 
dent. Six legations were under the control of 
cardinal legates, and thirteen delegations placed 
under inferior prelates. 

The inhabitants had no voice whatever in the 
administration of the affairs of the State in which 
they resided. They were a disfranchised people 
governed from Rome, the delegate with power 
somewhat similar to that of the old Roman pre- 

The rule of the 
Laxity in govern- 


fects in a conquered province. 
delegate was generally mild. 
ing led to many crimes and disorders, especially 
to_brigandage and smuggling, the Papal police be- 
ing not infrequently in league with the outlaws. 

From the time of his accession in 1846 till the 
breaking out of the revolutions which set Europe 
ablaze the reign of Pius IX. was felicitous for 
the Pope, who appeared to be worshiped by the 
whole population of Rome. Much of this was un- 
doubtedly hypocritical, the followers of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi taking advantage of the unwonted 
liberality of the Pope to lay their plots for the 
overthrow of his power. 

In 1848 came the upturning in Europe. The 
Quirinal was wrested from the Pope, and he be- 
came literally a prisoner in the Vatican, it being 
unsafe for him to venture in the streets. His 
Secretary was murdered, and a massacre of the 
priests threatened. 

In November, 1848, Pius 1X. made his escape 
from Rome to Gaeta, a town on the Neapolitan 
coast, where he remained till. the reactionary 
movement took place. 

In April, 1850, France, while Louis Napoleon 
was President, sent General Oudinot with 10,000 
troops to Rome, and reinstated the Pope in his 
dominions. 

From that period the nature of the pontiff 
seems to have changed. He took signal venge- 
ance upon his enemies, and indulged in severe 
measures of government. He became almost en- 
tirely under the control of Cardinal Antonelli, 
whose administration was severe and unyielding. 
Pius IX. oceupied himself mainly in promulgating 
the dogmas of the Church and writing encyclicals 
fortifying the powers of the pontiff. In this way 
the years passed till 1859. 

In 1854 there were three dominant men in En- 
rope. These were Cavour, who represented the 
idea of Italian unity ; Bismarck, who represented 
the idea of German unity ; and Louis Napoleon, 
who represented the power of the Second Empire. 
At that time the latter was held to be the most 
powerful monarch in Europe. Peace and war 
hung on his decision. He had a reputation for 


astuteness and sagacity which subsequent events 
completely shattered. 
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Cavour was the controlling element in the 
cabinet of Victor Emmanuel, the reigning King 
of Sardinia, and exercised an unbounded influ- 
ence over him—similar, in fact, to that of Bis- 
marck over old King William of Prussia. 

Bismarck, in carrying out his design for a 
united Germany, had the powerful Kingdom of 
Prussia at his back, and he had only to scheme 
how he could with some show of excuse pick a 
quarrel with Austria and trust to the Prussian 
Army to do the rest. 

Cavour had no such resources. Sardinia was a 
plucky little kingdom, nestled at the foot of the 
Alps, having Savoy and Nice on the other side. 
It had a population of scarcely 5,000,000. To 
undertake with this petty sovereignty to obtain 
control of all Italy, including the Papal terri- 
tory—to deprive the Pope of his temporal power, 
leaving him only the Vatican as a residence, would 
seem to be the wildest and most preposterous of 
schemes. For Austria overawed all the Italian 
provinces. Venetia and Lombardy were a part of 
her possessions. She exercised ducal sway over 
Tuscany, Modena and Parma, and had also seized 
a small portion of the Papal territory by a claim 
of prescriptive rights. 

Such was the situation in 1854-55, when Ca- 
vour began to mature his plans. He had taken 
pains to secure the friendship and favor of Louis 
Napoleon. His powerful mind dominated that 
of the Emperor. Besides, there could be no cause 
for jealousy between them. When, at the time 
I mention, France and England declared war 
against Russia, in aid of the Turk, little Sardinia 
joined the allied powers and sent a respectable 
contingent of troops to the war. This act sealed 
the friendship between Cavour and the French 
Emperor, and at the close of the war with Russia 
left the former free to prosecute his designs, 
knowing beyond a doubt what he could rely on 
from the latter. He set two fires ablaze—one at 
Rome, the other at Vienna. He suppressed the 
convents and monasteries, and confiscated certain 
church property. He sent a strong protest to the 
Austrian Government against its occupying any 
part of the Papal territory. The result was what 
was to be expected, and what no doubt Cavour 
desired—Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers 
were excommunicated by the Pope. Austria sent 
an insolent reply to the protest. On receiving 
this Sardinia was immediately put on a war foot- 
ing. Austria imperiously demanded a disarma- 
ment. ‘There was no compliance. Austria pre- 
pared to enforce the demand, and invaded Sar- 
dinian territory by crossing the Ticino, Then 
was disclosed Louis Napoleon’s secret treaty with 
Cavour. On the invasion by Austria France de- 


clared war against her. The struggle was short ; 
the Austrians were defeated at Solferino. Louis 
Napoleon, who was on the spot, hastened to make 
peace with Francis Joseph, without consult- 
ing Cavour, by which Austria was permitted to 
retain Venetia, while the rest of Italy fell into 
the grasp of Victor Emmanuel, together with 
Umbria and the Marches, portions of the Papal 
territory. 

The failure of Louis Napoloon to secure Venetia 
to Victor Emmanuel was a great blow to Cavour, 
who had counted on uniting all Italy under one 
government. He did not abandon the project. 
He died, however, three years afterward, before 
his plans could be realized. 

Meanwhile Bismarck had not been idle. Hav- 
ing in conjunction with Austria robbed Denmark 
of Schleswig-Holstein, he picked a quarrel with 
Austria about its possession. This was in 1866. 
He made a treaty with Victor Emmanuel, by 
which the latter was to join Prussia in the attack 
on Austria, and receive, in the event of success, 
all the Italian territory still held by that power. 
The war was of very short duration. ‘The battle 
of Sadowa, won by the Prussians, brought them 
to the very gates of Vienna, and compelled 
Francis Joseph to accept humiliating terms of 
peace. To save him the extreme mortification of 
conveying Venetia directly to Victor Emmanuel, 
it was arranged that the territory should be trans- 
ferred to Louis Napoleon, who should turn it over 
to the King of Italy. Thus were consummated 
the plans of Bismarck and Cavour, a united Cer- 
many for Prussia, a united Italy under the King 
of Sardinia. The latter took possession of all the 
Papal States excepting Rome and certain outlying 
districts which were secured for the Pope by the 
pressure of French troops in Rome. The Pope’s 
temporal power was thus cut down from a soy- 
ereignty over 3,000,000 people to a territory com- 
prising 700,000 inhabitants, a large portion of 
whom were malcontents. For the occupation of 
Rome by French troops greatly irritated the Ital- 
ians. They were, however, forced to submit to 
the dominant power of France. 

“The whirligig of time brought its revenges.” 
Four years later, in 1870, France declared war 
against Prussia. In his extremity Louis Napo- 
leon was obliged to withdraw his troops from 
Rome. The Italian troops marched in. Victor 
{mmanuel took possession of the Quirinal for a 
royal palace. ‘The Papal territory still remaining 
was at once occupied by his soldiers. Protests, 
remonstrances and excommunications were of no 
avail. The temporal power of the Pope had come 
to a close. 

Pius LX. was at this period seventy-eight years 
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old. Le bore up pluckily against these dis- 
asters. He still had Antonelli by his side, 
who relieved him from political and diplo- 
matic considerations. He struggled on, per- 
sistently maintaining ancient dogmas and the 
prerogatives of the Holy See. 

It is perhaps little to be wondered at that 
the man who was a humanitarian and a liberal 
when first elected Pope should, after thirty 
years of unremitting defeats and disappoint- 
ments, in his extreme old age become a pes- 
simist, curse modern progress and civilization, 
and put forth a syllabus against scientific ad- 
vancement. 

Cardinal Antonelli died in 1876. The 
Pope, deprived of the counsels of an adviser 
to whom he trusted implicitly, though broken 











BIRTHPLACE AND CHILDHOOD HOME OF 
POPE LEO XIII., AT CARPINETO. 


in spirit, still resolutely held out against his re- 
morseless antagonist, Victor Emmanuel. The 
latter was in the vigor of life. He was fifty-eight. 
Pius IX. was nearly eighty-six. The controversy 
would seem an unequal one. But another actor 
came upon the stage. The King was seized with 
a fatal malady, and expired after a short illness, 
Pius IX. survived his adversary but a few weeks. 
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So the Pope, the King, the Cardinal, were swept 
away, and the curtain was to rise on a new scene. 

The conclave of cardinals, after three ballot- 
ings, a two-third vote being necessary to a choice, 
elected Joachim Pecci Pope, who chose for him- 
self the name of Leo XIII. 

Before going farther it is important to give 
some account of this man, prior to his being raised 
to the pontificate, at the advanced age of sixty- 
eight. 

He was of a patrician family, and was born at 
Carpineto, a little mountain medieval town of 
the Volscian range, on the 2d of March, 1810. 
His mother, the Countess Anna Pecci, was a noble 
lady of great piety whose life was devoted to the 
relief of the poor. The family were distinguished 
for generations for their strong adherence to the 
Church. There were two brothers, both destined 
to its service. The elder brother, Joseph, chose 
a life of self-sacrifice and self-denial as a monk. 
It will be seen that Joachim’s tastes lay in another 
direction. 

When eight years old he was sent to the Jes- 
uits’ College at Viterbo, where he remained six 
years. He became especially proficient in clas- 
sical knowledge. On quitting the school he won 


the prize offered for the best Latin hexameter 
verses to be written in six hours after the theme 
was furnished. 

Joachim had chosen to enter the ranks of the 
secular priesthood, and was accordingly sent to 


the famous Collegio Romano at Rome. His 
especial studies were philosophy, science, canon 
and civil law. At the close of his term of study 
he was selected from the whole college to defend 
in public a thesis against all others taken from 
the whole course of philosophy and science. 

When Pecci finished his full term at the 
Collegio Romano he was in his twenty-second 
He was then called on to decide between 
parochial duty or the service of the Holy See. 
He chose the latter, which would open up to him 
a diplomatic or a legislative career. This choice 
involved other years of study and training. He 
was sent to the college for noble ecclesiastics des- 
jined for the pontifical service, where the most 
eminent jurists gave instructions in their several 
departments. 
at twenty-four he received the degree of Doctor 
in civil and in canon law. 

He was now prepared for whatever duties 
should be assigned to him. He had distinguished 
himself in every situation in which he had been 
placed from the time of entering the Jesuits’ 
college at eight to the close of his studies at the 
college for noble ecclesiastics, a period of nearly 
twenty years, He had won the favorable notice 


year. 


So great was his proficiency that 
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of Pope Gregory XVI., who probably to try his 
mettle appointed him Governor Delegate to Bene- 
This was a small district, about forty-six 
miles square, notorious for its brigands, smug- 
thieves. There were 
persons of patrician birth who were in a quiet 
way in league with the outlaws. One notorious 
bandit, named Pasquale Colletta, actually occu- 
pied a villa not far from the town, and set the 
mounted police (such as it was) and the Papal 
troops at defiance. It was not very long after the 
advent of Pecci, then twenty-eight years old, when 
the people of Benevento were one morning struck 
by a surprising spectacle. Pasquale and his en- 
tire band of marauders, fourteen in number, were 
marched through the principal streets in irons, 
summarily tried and executed. The smugglers 
fared little better; crime was rooted out. No 
favor was shown to the nobility. Pecci ordered 
the house of a certain marquis to be searched for 
smuggled goods. The latter was infuriated. He 
made a personal appeal to the Pope. It did not 
avail. The young delegate was sustained. 

At the end of three years Pecci was sent as 
Nuncio to Belgium. The mission was an agree- 
able one, and satisfactorily performed. Here he 
remained three years. He was glad to take ad- 
vantage of King Leopold’s close relations with 
the English court to pay a visit to it under the 
auspices of the King, where he studied to ad 
vantage the polity of the government. He then 
visited Paris, remaining some weeks. He was 
now appointed Governor Delegate to Spoleto and 
Archbishop of Dalmatia. His energetic reforms 
of abuses and his just administration distin- 
guished his career at Spoleto as it had at Bene- 
vento. 

Up to this time the career of Joachim Pecci had 
been one of uninterrupted brilliancy. Suecessful 
Governor Delegate to Benevento at twenty-eight, 
Papal Nuncio to Belgium at thirty-one, Arch- 
bishop of Dalmatia, Governor Delegate to Spoleto 
at thirty-four, he could, of right, look forward to 
higher honors. But here came a ‘‘ stay.” Three 
years later, when he was thirty-seven, Pope Greg- 
ory appointed him, so it is said, at the earnest so- 
licitations of the Umbrians, Governor Bishop 
of Perugia. This was no promotion. He had 
been Governor Delegate of Spoleto, which with 
Perugia made up the territory known as Umbria. 

Pecci, we imagine not without some misgivings, 
accepted the position. He had every reason to 
suppose further advancement was in store for him. 
Indeed, it was well known that Pope Gregory had 
put Pecci’s name first on the list for Cardinal. 
Gregory died before this could be acted on. With 
Pius 1X. Antonelli came into power, as we have 


vento. 


glers, ‘‘ contrabandistas,” 
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already explained. He had no sympathy with nor 
liking for Pecci. The latter was left in his bish- 
opric for the thirty years in which Antonelli con- 
trolled the pontificate. In 1853, however, seven 
years after Pius IX. became Pope, Pecci was 
created a cardinal, but he was not called into 
the Papal councils, and was in fact completely 
shelved by the Prime Minister of Pius IX. from 
all pontifical and diplomatic service during those 
thirty years in which he was in power. 

Those years were spent by Pecci in unceasing 
devotion to the interests of Perugia, spiritual and 
temporal. He soon fell on stormy times. The 
revolution of 1848 compelled the Pope to fly from 
Rome. But Pecci held his ground. Order was 
restored, and the Pope came back to the Vatican. 
There were threatened uprisings in Umbria. Pecci 
and his clergy were bold to resist. These were 
wretched years for him. At last all the Papal 
States were absorbed by united Italy. Pecci did 
not desert his post, but though shorn of temporal 
power he continued to perform his duties as 
bishop. 

All this time he may be said to have kept a 
journal. He was in the habit of expressing his 
feelings of every kind, his sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, his hopes, his religious aspirations, in 
Latin verse. A volume of these verses was pub- 
lished by him after leaving Perugia. We com- 
mend this singular work to the attention of the 
classical scholar, if for nothing else, for the pu- 
rity of its language. These verses appear to have 
been written only when Pecci was deeply stirred, 
so that he seemed foreed to give utterance to feel- 
ings which beyond all question came from his 
heart. His struggles for the Church, his efforts 
for the cure of souls, his earnest prayers, oft re- 
peated, that he might reach heaven ‘‘ through the 
paths of virtue”; his-favoring modern improve- 
ments, quoting from God’s command ; his ovca- 
sional plaints—all these show to us a man early 
shut off from a career which accorded with his 
tastes, and who conscientiously devotes more than 
thirty years to the duties assigned to him. A 
true religious spirit breathes through these verses. 
But, alas! we look in vain for any fresh coloring 
to relieve the picture. The spring appears to have 
no charms; the glories of nature are unheeded. 
No trace of humor ean be found. The past, 
he tells us, must teach. Study St. Paul and 
Aquinas. No reference to the great modern 
thinkers. All thought must be in conformity 
with the Church. 

The change came at last. As soon as Car- 
dinal Antonelli died, Pecci was summoned to 
Rome. Shortly after he was made Finance Min- 
ister —a sudden, almost magical change ; in- 
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deed, everything had changed. When Pecci left 
Rome all the Papal States were uuder the Pope. 
When. he returned to Rome those States formed 
a part of united Italy. 

Pecci held the post of Finance Minister till the 
death of Pius IX., the following year, when he 
was elected Pope, as we have already stated. 

When Pecci, now Leo XIIL., left the conclave, 
he retired to his apartment, and after a short 
prayer to St. Constantius, he indited the follow- 
ing brief and touching letter to his relatives in 
their mountain home at Carpineto : 


“Dear Breturen: I give you news that the holy Col- 
lege of Cardinals has this morning raised my unworthiness 
to St. Peter’s See. This is the first letter I write. It is 
directed to my relatives, for whom I beg all happiness 
from Heaven, and to whom I lovingly send my spiritual 
blessing. Pray much for me. In the Lord, 

‘Leo XIII.” 

The Pope was in his sixty-ninth year when he 
wrote this, but the letter is as fresh and as tender 
as if it came from a child. 

Leo XIII. came into the inheritance of what- 
ever resulted from the misfortunes, the miseries 
and mistakes of his predecessor, Pius IX. Every- 
thing was in a state of turbulence and hostility 
around him. France, ‘‘the oldest son of the 
Church,” had expelled the Jesuits, suppressed 
the religious orders, and seized their property and 
effects. The priesthood had pursued the insane 
course of opposition to the republic and of open, 
stanch adherence to the cause of the Bourbons. 

In Germany affairs were still worse, for in ad- 
dition the Catholic schools were closed by Bis- 
marck—a clearly unconstitutional measure—and 
in fact acts which amounted to persecution were 
given the sanction of law. In Russia the Catho- 
lics were treated with extreme severity, and they 
fared little better in Switzefland. Italy was hos- 
tile territory, and even Spain, disrupted by con- 
flicting parties, was fostering elements hostile to 
the Church. 

The Pope grappled with these diffieulties with 
all the vigor and energy of the youthful Governor 
of Benevento, and with the prudence and sagacity 
of the man who at sixty-eight, after a thirty-two 
years’ struggle at Perugia, was elected chief pon- 
tiff. 

We have referred to the encyclicals of Pius IX., 
in which he cursed modern civilization and de- 
nounced scientific progress. 

It was impossible for Pope Leo to publish any- 
thing which should impair the solidarity of the 
issues from the Vatican, although he favored all 
modern improvements and believed in scientific 
progress. He issued a syllabus in which he ex- 
plained that Pius IX. referred to false civilization 
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THE POPE, BORNE IN HIS GESTATORIAL CHAIR, PROCEEDING TO CELEBRATE MASS IN ST. PETER’S. 


and progress; that there can be no rea} civiliza- 
tion or true progress disconnected with religion, 
that science is the handmaid of religion, and 


that scientific processes are in accordance with 
(iod’s command to go forth and subdue the earth. 

The first administrative step taken by the new 
Pope was the reconstruction and restoration of 


the Scottish hierarchy. This was to bring back 
and strengthen the allegiance of the Scotch Cath- 
olics, still in full life in the Highlands, with many 
adherents over the country. 

Before the death of Pius IX. his Secretary of 
State had sent a vigorous protest to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, addressed to him personally, 
complaining of the severe treatment the Cath- 
olics were subjected to in his dominions. After 
a delay of several weeks the paper was returned 
to Rome without comment. On Leo’s accession 
he took advantage of the “silver anniversary” 


of the reign of the Emperor to write with his own 
hand a letter of congratulation, and to invoke for 
him, with his blessing, a prosperous reigu. He 
then touchingly alluded to the grievances of the 
Catholics, and assured the Emperor they might 
be made his stanch and loyal adherents. 

This letter was received in a most friendly 
spirit, but before it could be acted on Alexander 
was killed by the explosion of a bomb thrown 
under his carriage. 

Leo in due time renewed his negotiations, but 
Germany demanded immediate attention. The 
Catholic party was strong there, and almost held 
the balance of power between the Conservatives 
and the Liberals in the Reichstag. The Socialists 
were pushing Bismarck on the one hand, the Lib- 
erals, on the other. His School Bill was, as we 
have said, an unconstitutional measure. For once 
he had undertaken more than he could carry out. 
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Pope Leo, instead of protests and complaints, 
kept up his plan of ‘‘ peaceful strategy,” explain- 
ing to the German Chancellor that it was for Ger- 
many’s interest to deal justly by the Catholics, 
who were as much subjects of the Emperor as 
were the Protestants. Bismarck yielded, accept- 
ing that view of the situation. Indeed, sur- 
rounded as he was with so many sources of annoy- 
ance, he took the wise course. 

Leo had early set about strengthening the hold 
of the Church in England, but he had meanwhile a 
much less agreeable work in dealing with France, 
for there, it might be said, his enemies were of 
his own household. In other words, the leading 
French ecclesiastics were stubborn in their ad- 
herence to the cause of the Bourbons in their op- 
position to the republic. Their course stood di- 
rectly in the way of Pope Leo’s plan of concilia- 
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tion. Extraneous matters, like the treatment of 
the French pilgrims who came to visit the Pope, 
embarrassed the situation. Leo disposed sum- 
marily of the matter by directing that the priests 
in France should acknowledge the’republic, and 
cease all opposition to it. Some of the higher 
ecclesiastics ventured to remonstrate, but the 
order stands unchanged. The effect of the Pope’s 
action has remeved the chief cause of difficulty 
in the way of a good feeling between the French 
Government and the Vatican. 

Italy has proved to be the severest trial of Leo’s 
patience and diplomatic ability. Everything con- 
spired to make a reconciliation, we may say, im- 
possible. No recognition of King Humbert’s 


sovereignty in Rome could be admitted. Good 


Catholics were directed to do nothing which 
would appear even indirectly to recognize it. 
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Voting at the elections was forbidden. ‘This at- 
tempt to boycott the government failed signally. 
Indeed, the inhabitants of all the Papal States had 
risen against the Pope’s rule as soon as they had 
support afforded them. The charm and pride of 
belonging to a united Italy, where they could 
have voice in public affairs instead of living with- 
out any recognition of citizenship or manhood, 
could not be resisted. How, under these circum- 
stances, could this change be reversed and the 
Pope’s territory restored to him? Rumor has 
given currency to various alleged overtures for a 
better understanding between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal, but it is not safe to quote any as 
authentic. The daily journals tell us about them, 
but they are generally soon contradicted. 

There certainly are indications from time to 
time that the Pope is ready to favor a republic in 
Italy—under certain conditions. The embar- 
rassed financial situation of the Italian Govern- 
ment opens another door for Leo’s diplomacy, 
but all this is matter of conjecture merely. 

It took Pope Leo a long time to comprehend 
national affairs in the United States, and conse- 
quently to understand the position of the Roman 
Church in this country, which was missionary 


ground and governed by the Propaganda, having 
no direct relations with the Pope. It was difficult 
to make it clear to the Italian cardinals what sort 
of a yuvernment it was where Church and State 
were entirely disconnected, and always had been 


disconnected—where religion and every 
creed enjoyed a “free field and no favor.” The 
troubles of the Church arose from its connection 
with the State in European countries, and when 
governments trenched on its rights controversies 
followed, bitterness was engendered, and in this 
way the Vatican, instead of its legitimate occu- 
pation, was kept in a perpetual turmoil,,and time 
was of necessity spent in diplomatic wrangles in- 
stead of religious effort. In the United States 
how different ! The Catholics increased and mul- 
tiplied, quite to the astonishment of Rome, where 
the Papal officials furnished the country with for- 
eign ecclesiastics, and accepted only their views and 
Pope Leo took up the American situa- 
tion with earnestness. He found that the Catho- 
lics of the United States were very free in express- 
ing their opinions on the policy of the Propaganda, 
and that they had imported much of the spirit of 
American independence into their criticisms in 
discussing the affairs of the Church to which they 
were unalterably attached. Leo had no thought 
of leaving a field which was to prove so fertile in 
results as the Church in America to indirect com- 
munications. In 1883 he summoned twelve Amer- 
ican archbishops to Rome, and listened with 
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strong exhibitions of interest to their statements. 
The result was that the Pope summoned a plenary 
council to meet at Baltimore in November, 1884. 
At this council Archbishop McCloskey was made 
cardinal, the first who held that office in the 
United States. Leo sent his congratulations and 
his blessing by cable, while the council was in 
session. From this date a new era was inaugu- 
rated—an era of great freedom of discussion. 
Soon controversies arose between what may be 
termed the conservatives and the liberals, in which 
the labor question, socialism, the temperance 
cause, and kindred subjects, were discussed with 
much warmth. Of these, and of Pope Leo's 
course in considering the conflicting opinions, 
we shall speak further on, when treating of him 
in connection with England. The Pope now 
brought himself into direct communication with 
the leading ecclesiastics when wanting light on 
American affairs. He listened with attention to 
all the views presented, and by so doing obtained 
full information instead of one-sided judgments. 
It seemed strange, indeed, that the Church had 
no complaints to make against the government. 
To be sure there was the ‘‘ school grievance,” but 
it was what every other sect had equal reason to 
complain about, if considered in that light. The 
Pope discovered that offices and honors were be. 
stowed by the people equally on Catholics and or 
Protestants, that a Chief Justice of the Unites 
States Supreme Court (Judge Taney) was a Cath- 
olic ; in fact, that no questions were asked about 
what creed was professed, either in business or 
political circles. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Pope Leo 
came to admire the working of our republic. In- 
deed, he is said to have remarked that he saw little 
hope for the settlement of the Church troubles in 
Mexico, except in annexation by the United 
States, which he hoped might also take in all 
Central America ! 

We have already remarked that the Pope early 
set about attending to the interests of his Church 
in England. It was his special desire to be on 
good terms with that country. There were many 
reasons for this. Some of the most influential of 
the English aristocracy belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Two eminent ecclesiastics of 
the Church of England (Newman and Manning) 
They had been created 
cardinals, and their influence soon began to be 
felt at the Vatican. Ireland was overwhelmingly 
Catholic. The Irish trouble and complications 
might afford the Pope opportunity to act as peace- 
maker on occasions where his advice might not 
seem obtrusive. 

Again, to secure the good will of England was 
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to enjoy friendly relations vith a power whose 
possessions girdled the earth, and in all which 
were to be found numerous adherents of the 
Church of Rome, with priests zealous in its cause. 
Catholic missionaries in India, in Japan, in Tur- 
key, in Egypt, would reap advantage from the 
good feeling between England and the Vatican. 

Leo’s visit to England, when as Joachim Pecci 
he was Nuncio at Brussels, had opened his eyes 
to the working of a purely constitutional govern- 
ment, for which he expressed strong admiration. 
He paid little attention to English literature. It 
was after he became Pope that he took up and 
read with eagerness Macaulay’s review of Ranke’s 
** Lives of the Popes.” * Macaulay’s presentation 
of the power, universality and permanency of 
the Roman Catholic Church greatly delighted 
Leo, who frequently refers to it as prophetic of 
the future. 

What makes the Pope’s admiration of Macau- 


*We reproduce herewith some extracts from this fa- 
mous article : ‘‘ There is not, and never was, on this earth a 
work of human policy so well deserving of examination as 
the Roman Catholic Church. The history of that Church 
joins together two great ages of human civilization. No 
other institution is left standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from 
the Pantheon, and wild camelopards and tigers abounded 
in the Flavian Amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses 
are but of yesterday when compared with the line of 
the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an 
unbroken series from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin 
in the eighth, and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, till it is lost in the light of fable. 
The Republic of Venice was modern when compared with 
the Papacy; and the Republic of Venice is gone and 
the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in de- 
cay, not a mere antique, but full of life and useful 
vigor. The Catholic Church is sending forth to the 
farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as those 
who landed in Kent with Augustin, and is still confront- 
ing hostile kings with the same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Atti’a Nor do we see any sign that the 
term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw the 
commencement of all the governments and of all the ec- 
clesiastical establishments that now exist in the world, and 
we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. . . . It is impossible to deny that the polity 
of the Church of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a polity could against 
such assaults have borne up such doctrines. The experi- 
ence of twelve hundred eventful years, the ingenuity and 
patient care of forty generations of statesmen, have im- 
proved that polity to such perfection that among the con- 
trivances which have been devised for deceiving and op- 
pressing mankind it occupies the highest place. The 
stronger our conviction that reason and Scripture were 
decidedly on the side of Protestantisin the greater is the 
reluctant admiration with which we regard that system of 
tactics against which reason and Scripture were employed 
in vain.” 
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lay’s eloquent outburst the more remarkable, is 
that it was intended as a danger signal to Prot- 
estants, and is followed by a severe arraignment 
of the Church of Rome. 

So it was with strong zeal and strong hopes that 
Leo made great efforts to strengthen his hold in 
England. He had not fully comprehended the 
peculiarities and the prejudices of the people. 
His: attempt to renew official relations with the 
Court of St. James by its receiving the Papal 
Nuncio failed. The influence of the Church of 
England and of the entire Protestant interest was 
against it. But the court did not wish to lose the 
Pope’s friendly intervention in dealing with Irish 
grievances, whatever it might be worth, and it has 
temporized with Rome while the Pope has shown 
himself too adroit to. meddle with “edge tools” 
like those Irish perplexities. It was not easy to 
forget the answer of Daniel O’Connell—a most 
devout Catholic—when the Pope advised a dis- 
continuance of the ‘* monster meetings.” “I take 
my religion from Rome,” replied the great Irish- 
man, ‘‘ but not my politics.” 

At this stage new elements are evolved, fresh 
subjects for discussion come to the surface, diffi- 
cult questions to deal with arise, which have oc- 
cupied and continue to occupy Pope Leo’s atten- 
tion. These are the Social problems, the Knights 
of Labor, the Land League, Ireland. 

What has served to intensify interest in these 
different subjects is the division betwixt the high 
ecclesiastics of the Church, forming two parties— 
conservative and liberal. The great champion of 
the liberal party, Cardinal Manning, died a short 
time since, but he had accomplished a grand work 
before his death. The cardinals of the Propa- 
ganda opposed his views. The Roman Curia 
(the officials of the Vaticay) were bitterly jealous 
of him. Cardinal Simeoni, whose ideas belonged 
to the eighteenth century, it is said dreaded the 
very sight of the envelope covering Newman’s 
arnest appeals to the Pope. ‘* He writes 
much—he writes too much!” Simeoni would ex- 
claim, while groaning in spirit over these direct 
and unanswerable communications. ‘These two 
men—the conservative and the liberal—died the 
same day, but the controversies have survived. 

Cardinal Manning found a host of opponents 
in his own home in England ; the Bishop of Sal- 
ford was among the bitterest. Leo, by training 
a conservative, believed in the world’s progress 
toward the right. He welcomed and enjoyed 
Cardinal Manning’s advanced views, but in face 
of the opposition of the Propaganda and the Curia 
he had to “‘ make haste slowly.” The test came on 
approving or condemning the organization of the 
Knights of Labor. For a long time its fate hung 
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in the balance. Manning kept up his confidential 
communications with the Pope, in which he urged, 
with all the vehemence of conviction, the cause of 
the workingmen. He triumphed. 


It was a great epoch in the history of the 
Church when the Pope, in opposition to the 
sishop of Salford, Dr. Vaughan, and others, and 
against the opinions of the Italian cardinals, ap- 
proved of the organization of the Knights’ of 
America had, 


Labor and of the Land League. 
through Cardinal 
Gibbons, sustain- 
ed Manning’s po- 
sition, and the 
door was opened 
to further devel- 
opments. Man- 
ning had been 
earnest in his con- 
fidential letters to 
the Pope, who, as 
we have said, rel- 
ished out- 
pourings, consid- 
ered them and 
went as far as he 
could. Indeed, 
some of the Italian 
ecclesiastics sneer- 
ingly called Leo 
the ‘ Socialist 
Pope.” If he goes 
forward he may be 
called the ‘* Mod- 
ern Pope.” 

It will, we are 
sure, interest the 
reader to have a 
summary of the 
advice put before 
Pope Leo by this 
famous radical 
cardinal, of whom 
the Pope, when he 
heard of his de- 
cease, exclaimed : 
‘The most influential churchman of our day is 
dead !” 

The following is a terse epitome of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s advice to the Pope, carefully prepared by 
one familiar with the subject : ‘‘ Leave dynasties 
to themselves ; do away with concordats; give up 
the policy of Sixtus V.; abandon all antiquated 
and contingent forms, and all those historical con- 
ditions which have degenerated into mere orna- 
ments or dangerous obstacles. Go forth to meet 
the people ; apply the words of Christ, ‘I have 
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compassion upon the multitude’; foster and di- 
rect the democracy ; prepare the Church for the 
near future, and, instead of having nunciatures, 
establish more direct relations with the bishops, 
who are the natural representatives and advisers 
of the Pope.” . 

Leo XIII. is in possession of all the earnest 
pleadings of the late Cardinal. They have borne 
fruit, and as fast as the Pope can see his way clear 
we believe reforms will follow. There can be no 
stronger proof of 
this than the 
adroit manner in 
which the Pope 
has handled the 
school question. 
Archbishop _ Ire- 
land of Minnesota 
had earnestly re- 
commended that 
the poor children 
of his district be 
permitted to at- 
tend the secular 
schools, pleading 
zealously that it 
was a necessity, if 
they were to re- 
ceive any educa- 
tion at all. This 
request was re- 
ferred to a special 
committee of the 
Propaganda. It 
was granted and 
confirmed by the 
Pope. Immedi- 
ately after the 
Propaganda de- 
cided that this 
concession should 
not apply to any 
other part of the 
rt United States. 

This decision the 
Pope also upheld, 
but the liberals had won an important point, and 
as we believe quite to the satisfaction of Pope Leo. 

Leo XIII. is in his eighty-third year. He has 
suffered from frequent attacks of illness; but 
‘threatened men live long.” He has expressed 
an earnest desire for longer life, saying that he 
has still more work to do, and praying that he 
may be spared till it is finished. That the Pope’s 
views on many important points have been greatly 
modified, if not altogether changed, does not ad- 
mit of a doubt. Reconciliation with all nations, 
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the cure of souls, the condition of the working 
classes, are what at the close of his long life, it is 
said, occupy his thoughts and his devotions. But 
so long as he lives Pope Leo will remain master, 
and diplomacy will have no more accomplished 
adherent than he. 

There remain many subjects which now appear 
to greatly interest the Catholic world, and es- 
pecially the Catholics of the United States. These 
may be resolved into the following questions : 

1. Should the Papal seat remain at Rome, de- 
spite the hostility of the Italian Government and 
its power to harass ? 

2. Must the Pope necessarily be an Italian ? 

3. Ought the Pope to possess temporal power ? 

4. If so, how is it to be recovered ? 

The almost unanimous opinion on the first 
point is in the affirmative. All the traditions of 
the Church point to Rome. The treasures and 
the glories of the Vatican can never be reproduced 
elsewhere. The famous schools and colleges for 
educating the priesthood in every possible branch 
of classical and mediwval knowledge, in philoso- 
phy, science, canon and civil law, are in and 
around Rome. The Italian Legislature has con- 
firmed to the Church the possession of the Vat- 
ican and its surroundings, and it would not dare 
in the presence of the nations to repeal the grant. 
Such is the argument employed by all Catholics 
for maintaining the pontificate at Rome. 

In regard to the second question, opinion in the 
United States is divided. Why should the Pope 
be an Italian ? is asked. Why not create a fresh 
current of thought by changing his nationality ? 
His election would, of course, be at Rome, and 
in accordance with the rules of the Church. The 
cardinal at the head of the Propaganda, who is 
next in authority to the pontiff, isa Pole. Why 
not the next Pope an American ? 

On the third point there is little division of 
opinion. The Pope should have temporal power. 
He should control territory absolutely. The 
unanimity of feeling on this subject is remark- 
able. Two reasons are urged. The very devout 
declare that the Papal States belong to the Church 
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by divine right, and it was an act of sacrilege to 
deprive the Church of what God had bestowed. 
A more practical view is taken by others. The 
Pope, they say, has to communicate indirectly with 
200,000,000 Catholics scattered over the earth. He 
ought to be in a position to do this independently, 
free from any possible interference, which he can- 
not do except from within his own dominions. 

But how are the Papal States to be restored to 
the Church ? One answer is given to this—By 
diplomacy! Pope Leo is already planning in 
this direction, and his great sagacity will, if he 
lives, bring it to pass. 

Such are the views entertained by the Roman 
Catholic world. We should not have referred to 
them, as they are simply an appendix to our sub- 
ject, but that discussion has of late been frequent 
and warm—so much so that the Catholic Quar- 
terly Review for January has three long and care- 
fully prepared articles on these very points. The 
future will pass upon them. 

The picture of the Pope in the present number 
of Frank Les.iz’s Poputar MONTHLY is the 
best representation of him we have seen. There 
are lines which indicate long hours of medieval 
study and training, while the features are those 
of the astute, thoughtful and fertile diplomatist, 
the flexible but unyielding pontiff. The face re- 
veals a man honest in his convictions, who be- 
lieves in the principles by which he is controlled. 
Leo XIII. has personally, to a large extent, se- 
cured the respect of Protestants, without in the 
least weakening their opposition to the Church 
of Rome, its dogmas, its methods and its extraor- 
dinary powers. 

We bring to a close our notice of one of the 
most profound students, philosophers and schol- 
ars and one of the ablest diplomatists that ever 
occupied the Papal chair. We have endeavored 
to show what Leo XIII. has accomplished and 
what he hopes still to accomplish for his ©hurch, 
without intruding any criticisms of our own or 
any comparisons between creeds. 

The task has not been altogether an easy one, 
but it is finished. 





THE 


THE most recent and interesting account of the 
daily life of the Pope that is accessible is given by 
a European correspondent of the New York Sun. 
‘**A fortnight before Easter,” says this writer, ‘‘ the 
most disquieting reports were circulated respect- 
ing the health of Leo XIII., and the Catholic 
world was preparing to mourn for the Sovereign 
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Pontiff as it had so lately mourned for the great 
English cardinal. Some time elapsed before more 
reassuring news was heard, and even now many 
believe that the time his holiness has still to spend 
upon earth must be numbered, not by months or 
days, but by hours. However, the nearer one 
approaches the Pope the more one is struck by 
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the marvelous vitality and endurance which is 
displayed by this man of eighty-two. He alone 
did not avail himself of the dispensation from 
fasting and abstinence during the past Lent which 
he granted on account of the general sickness in 
Europe, and he has, moreover, not relinquished 
the habits and practices so religiously observed in 
his younger and more active days. 

‘* Ordinarily he takes a cup of strong beef tea 
after mass and before attending to his other and 
extensive business, but in Lent he contents him- 
self with a small portion of chocolate made with 
water and one ounce of bread. At twelve he eats 
a fairly hearty luncheon ; at two he returns to the 
chapel, where he goes through the Stations of the 
Cross, remaining a quarter of an hour in front of 
each, meditating and praying; a priest moves a 
priedieu from one to the other till the high altar 
is reached, when a cardinal advances bearing a 
tall crucifix containing a relic of the Holy Cross, 
and chanting the words: ‘Ecce lignum crucis.’ 
The Pope gives the usual response and kisses the 
arms and feet of the nailed figure of Christ, pros- 
trating himself on the altar steps. At five Leo 
XIII. allows himself only a slight collation, con- 
sisting of a green salad or a glass of milk and a 
sippet of bread ; at seven he again visits the chapel 
for the third and last time to say his beads, and 
twice a week to listen to the sermon called ‘of 
the Papal Lent,’ always delivered by a Capuchin 
monk. At the close,he ascends toward the taber- 
nacle, which he unlocks, takes out the ciborium, 
and, lifting the holy water, makes with it the 
sign of the cross on his forehead. 

“©The Pope’s physician has repeatedly and ear- 
nestly implored him to abstain from all these 
austerities and laborious religious exercises, but 
he has invariably received the same reply: ‘ The 
Catholics all suffered from the influenza, and it 
was my duty to make them take care of them- 
selves, but I have not had it, and therefore no 
such reason exists in my case.’ The doctor then 
represented that his holiness was eighty-two. 
‘T agree that age is a species of influenza,’ said 
the Pope, ‘but you can never prevent nor cure it.’ 

‘* As if to justify his obstinacy, the aged pontiff 
has apparently experienced no evil effects either 
from his fasts or his long devotions, and yet with 
Easter week his self-imposed duties might well 
fatigue a younger man. Not only does he wash 
the feet of twelve paupers and place on the table 
in the room preceding his study the dishes of 
their repast, with the gift of a hundred frances to 
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each, but the Blessed Sacrament being exposed 
the whole of the night of Holy Thursday, the 
Pope remains in prayer before the Host from ten 
o’clock till midnight. At tWelve a cardinal knocks 
twelve times at the chapel door, and at the sum- 
mons Leo XIII. takes a crucifix, and, approach- 
ing the open window, makes the sign of the cross 
over the dark and slumbering city, saying aloud 
and solemnly the final words of the Capuchin’s 
sermon, ‘ Et redde spiritus.’ 

‘*On Good Friday Leo XIII., alone, says mass ; 
when the cardinal who chants the Passion comes 
to the portion of the Gospel relating the renunci- 
ation of St. Peter the Pope hides his face in both 
his hands. That day is spent by him almost en- 
tirely in the church; he takes but one meal, at 
twelve o’clock, and last year he was so exhausted 
that he fainted, and it was some time before he 
recovered consciousness. ‘lhe following morning, 
when the bells burst out in a peal at the Gloria, 
he is carried in his sedia gestatoria through the 
corridors of the Vatican, escorted by the Swiss 
Guard, incessantly chanting ‘ Christus resurrexit.’ 
But Easter Day is the grand festival, although 
shorn of the splendor which made the pageant at 
St. Peter’s so imposing and solemn a spectacle. 
What it has lost in magnificence it has gained in 
pathos. All those who meet for the first time on 
that morning are bound to embrace, saying ‘ Alle- 
luia !’ in token of peace and amity. Last year 
Leo XIII., aware that two of his cardinals had 
seriously disagreed and were no longer on speak- 
ing terms, gave them an audience at the same 
hour on Easter morning. Unconscious of the 
stratagem, they arrived, and were only made 
aware of what was expected of them by the arch 
smile of the Holy Father. Feeling that they 
were entrapped into a semblance of friendship, 
they drew near to eachother and coldly went 
through the form of an accolade ; but when they 
felt the trembling hands of the Holy Father on 
their shoulders urging them to a closer embrace, 
they yielded to his evident desire fora reconcili- 
ation and abjured their enmity forever. 

**Leo XIII. is, above all, a man of peace, and 
if the relations between the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal ever become cordial, he would be as delighted 
as the Queen and King of Italy, whatever may be 
said to the contrary. The Queen, especially, has 
long ardently wished for such a consummation, 
and in spite of the official estrangement, the Pope 
looks upon her as a faithful and cherished daugh- 
ter of the Church.” 
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ta on a time, to woo a maid “ Come back again at autumn-tide 
Three suitors sought her bower. And meet me in my bower, 
“ Give me, I pray,” the maiden said And ye shall learn,” the maid replied, 
To each, “ thy favourite flower.” “ How fares it with each flower.” 


The lord, he took a lily fair At autumn-tide they stood once more 
That grew in regal pride ; Beside the maiden bright. 
g 54! | s 
“ This flower put in thy raven hair ; Then from a vase the flowers she bore 
I ) > 
Twill suit a noble’s bride.” And placed them in their sight. 


The knight, he plucked a rose and cried, The lily leaves were dull and stained ; 
“ This flower place on thy breast.” The shrivelled rose was dead ; 

The bard a violet gave, and sighed, The odorous violet fresh remained— 
“Ah! near thee let it rest.” “The bard,” she cried, “ I’ll wed.” 
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By Cora Brown. 

Tut bit of crape? Oh, that’s just an idea of 
mine. Don’t know as I care to talk about it! 
What’s it doen tied on that bench ? Well, I don’t 
know as “twill hurt you to hear a true story, even 
if tain’t a lively one. 

Sit down ; you ain’t afraid to sit in a cell, be 
you? Why, Lord bless you, Rube spent three 
years in this same cell, and he wern’t no older 
than you, I reckon. Who was Rube? Well 
now you got me; who he really was nobody 
knew. Dorn up to the County Iouse, and his ma 
died the night he was born. She was a stranger 
to the village ; they found her unconscious out- 
side the door. She never spoke after they took 
her in, and she didn’t have even a wedden ring 
to ‘dentify her. 

Rube just ruled the County House from the 
time he could run alone—Matron and all. There 
wernt no real meanness in him, but he was just 
like some young animal—you couldn’t hold him ; 


_‘* I SEEN HER WALKEN UP AND DOWN THE PORCH, 
COOEN TO THE BABY,” 


‘HE WAS WORN OUT WHEN WE GOT TO THE TWO GRAVES, AND SUNK DOWN ON "eM EXHAUSTED.” 
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but everybody had a forgiven way with him, he 
was so handsome. Couldn’t keep him in school. 
When he got big enough, he'd go off for days, and 
all the village looken for him; back he’d come, 
dirty as a tramp, with a big string of fish or snare 
of birds, and happy asaclam. Did he care? Not 
a darn cent. He just growed up that way. 

There was good blood in him; you could tell 
it in the proud way he’d carry his head, and a 
kinder slimness *bout his hands, though he was 
strong as an ox. But there was somethin’ mighty 
like gypsies or Indians in him, too; indoors 
wern’t big enough for him. He had a way of 
throwen his hair off his forehead and showen his 
teeth when he laughed that always ’minded me of 
one of them lions I seen with the circus. His 
eyes was brown and soft as a woman’s, ’cept when 
they blazed up—and that was pretty often, for 
Rube had a bad temper. 

Everybody liked him, and when he got about 
fifteen, old Squire Hinton took him in hand and 
offered to send him to college. He said ‘* Rube 
wern’t no common boy, and he ought to have a 
vocation.” 

Rube langhed when the squire asked him ‘‘ how 
he’d like to be a lawyer or a doctor”; but he had 
sense enough to know it was a good thing for 
him, though he did look like a colt put into his 
fust harness when he got started. 

Things went on well enough till Rube was al- 
most twenty; then come the trouble. Woman 
is at the bottom of all the misery in this world, 
and she certainly got in her fine work on Rube. 

We was always chums. I was keeper of the 
jail here then, same as I am now, and I'd ben no- 
ticen for some time how restless and wild like he 
was acten. He had that kind of a lion look *bout 


his eyes, there wern’t no use asken him questions. 
He was dumb as a fish; and he’d walk up and 
down the path here, and then fling hisself off 


without a word. One night he didn’t come, and 
Mother Kelp—where the squire boarded him— 
ask if I'd seen him. While we was 
a-talken a man come hickerty-swish on horse- 
back, and drawed up to ask ‘‘if Squire Hinton 
lived near, as he had a message for him.” 

Mother Kelp, womanlike—there ain’t no ’count- 
en for ’em—asked “if it were anything about 
Rube, and he shonted back as he rode off: ‘* He’s 
skipped with five hundred dollars, and left lots of 
trouble besides.” 

Fourth of July wern’t nothen to the commo- 
tion we had in this town that night. We soon 
got down to the real truth of it, though lots of 
lies was told. Rube had forged a check, had got 
the money and gone, and he’d done it for a 
woman. God help him, he must have been half 


come to 


mad when he done it; but he’d got her into 
trouble, and he had to have money to stand by 
her. And who told on him ? Who come sneaken 
back, and whined out the whole story? The 
woman. 

They said her troubles had put her wrong in 
her mind. The Lord knows how that was, but 
she certainly wern’t right in her heart. 

She was just a simple kind of a girl that waited 
on one of the professors’ wives, but she had a 
face like one of them painted church angels. 

It was three days fore they caught him, and I 
can’t never forget how he looked when they 
locked him in this very cell. Rube, with the 
cuffs on to keep him from harm—for he was like 
a wild beast—in the very cell where he looked in 
once and said, “‘he’d dash his brains out if he 
was ever fastened up there,” and had gone out in 
the air to breathe, ’cause ‘‘the very idea choked 
him.” 

I couldn’t bring myself to go near him, but I 
ain’t ashamed to say that I used to stand just out 
of sight and hear him thrashen up and down, till 
my heart ’ed get so big in my throat, it would send 
the tears tumblen down my face. 

The day of the trial I was obliged to go in, and 
when I seen him I jumped back like I would from 
a panther. His teeth was locked and just showed 
through his lips, and his eyes looked like live 
coals down in the gray ashes. I never thought a 
human could have looked so. 

When we got to the courthouse I got a seat 
near to him as I could. Everything was agin 
him —’twern’t no use, and the jury just said 
** Guilty ” without leaven their seats. 

Rube had been sitten there without seemen to 
sense it, but that fearful red light burnen in his 
eyes, and his lawyer had to speak to him ’fore he 
got up and faced the judge. 

Now, I’ve been a-believen all my life in a God, 
and been a-tryen in a kind of a way to get ready 
for that summen up He’d give me when I reached 
the end of the journey, but if God ain’t got no 
more pity in Him when he looks over my ac- 
counts than that judge had for Rube, then I 
ain’t scarted to say I'll take my chances with the 
devil—it’s more kinder human, anyway. Rube 
just stood looken at him without seemen to see 
him, till the judge lifted his hand and said, in a 
blood-chillen voice : 

‘*The sentence I pronounce is to the full ex- 
tent of the law; if it were in my power I should 
double it. Though you may spend the rest of 
your life in repenten, there is one crime you can 
never atone for. An annocent girl, cut off in the 
flower of her young womanhood, now a shameless 
thing to be pointed at with the finger of scorn.” 
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He must have fixed it up as they do in the the- 
atre when the right person comes in at the right 
words, for just then the door opened and one of 
the officers come in a-leaden the girl. 

It were a pitiful wrong thing to bring her 
there, for, God helpen me, what little sense she 
ever had was driven out of her head with trouble, 
and she was like a daft thing. It were all done by 
that judge, who’ed missed his vocation, and ought 
to have been a play-acten manager. 

Rube caught sight of her just as she reached 
the stand, and I knew somethin’ terrible was goen 
to happen. All his rage and sufferen and mad- 
ness just come to a grand turnen point, his 
dreadful eyes seemed to shoot fire, and before 
anybody knowed what ’ed happened he’d sprung at 
the girl, and would have crushed her life out if I 
hadn’t struggled with him down to the ground 
just in time. 

It was a fearful time. It took three of us to 
get the cuffs on him. As for the girl, she was 
carried out like a dead thing, and it was hours 
before we could venture to get Rube back in his 
cell, the people were so wild and threatenen. 

For days after that he just sat here looken 
down on the floor without moven, and if there’d 
been a chance for him to take his life I know 
he’d a-done it. I used to dodge back for fear 
he’d see me, but he never looked up. 

‘Two years!” That’s the first thing I heard 
him say, and I tried to answer cheerful. ‘It 
won’t seem so long, Rube,” says I.‘ I'll be with 
you, and——” But he come at me like a mad- 
man. 

** Fool !—Jdiot !” he shouted ; “if there’s no 
other way to get rid of my cursed life, I’ll tear 
the heart out of my body with my own hands !” 

He was a-raven and a-frothen before we could 
get him quieted down agin. It went on like 
that for the best part of the first year, then he 
was taken down with the fever. I don’t want to 
set my opinion up agin the Almighty’s, but why 
He didn’t let Rube slip away in one of them 
sinken spells of hisen I never could understand ; 
but He didn’t, and he come out of it looken about 
ten years older and as weak as a woman. He 
didn’t know it, but just at that time that poor 
girl went through der trouble, and the baby—lit- 
tle delicate creature—was being cuddled by old 
Mother Kelp like he was born a prince. Squire 
Hinton had stood right by her, and good it was 
she had such a friend, for the doctor said she’d 
never be right in her head agin. She didn’t re- 
member anything, but she seemed to love the 
baby. 

I hadn’t seen her since the trial, and I always 
felt agin her, bean Rube’s friend, but one evenen 
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I passed the house, and I seen her walken up and 
down the porch, cooen to the baby, and the look 
on that girl’s face just broke my heart. There’s 
a-somethin’ about a mother’s face when she looks 
down on her little one that you won’t find no- 
where else in the world, and a man what’s got a 
soul in him knows that the tip end of the cur- 
tain’s been lifted, and he’s got a glimpse of heaven 
when he sees it. 

It didn’t make no difference to me ’bout the 
circumstances that brought that look there—I 
just lifted off my hat, and all my ugly feelens 
slipped away. When she bent down over the 
little creature and kissed it things looked kinder 
blurry to me just then, and I crept away—I didn’t 
feel fitten to stay. 

Rube never had one of them mad fits agin. 
When he got well enough he wanted somethin’ to 
do. ‘* Work,” says he; ‘somethin’ to keep me 
from thinken.” 

It wasn’t the rule of this prison for the prison- 
ers to work, but I have things pretty much my 
oWn way, so I set him to maken shoes. I used 
to get the stuff for him, and let on I was doen 
the work myself in odd times. Looked mighty 
funny to see Rube plodden along so patient, but 
he was mighty handy from the first, and he’d 


work so hard sometimes, I’d have to stop him. 
One day ’bout dusk I didn’t hear his hammer 
goen, and I looked in to find him with his head 


buried down on the bench. ‘‘Sick, Rube ?” says 
I, putten my hand on his shoulder. 

** Joe,” says he, a-liften up a white, miserable 
face, and a-taken hold of my arm as if he had to 
hold on to somethin’, “‘ did it live ?” 

“Yes, Rube,” says I, a-knowen in a minute 
what he meant, though we hadn’t never spoken 
about it. 

“Ts it a boy, Joe ?” says he. 

‘« Yes, Rube,” says I; and he dropped his head 
in his hands, and I slipped out and left him. 

After that his hammer never stopped a minute. 
When I brought his first money he seemed to 
want to say somethin’, then thought better about 
it and put it away. 7 

One morning he asked me if I ‘‘couldn’t get 
him a little scrap of soft kid, somethin’ with a 
color—pink or blue—thought he’d like blue,” and 
he gave me the money to buy it. It never went 
through my mind what he was driven at. I knew 
he used it into somethin’, for I’d see him worken 
on the color; but he always hid it when I went 
in, so I didn’t ask any questions. He worked so 
hard, and got so weak and thin, I’d try to stop 
him; but he’d only point to the money. ‘T’ll 
need it when I get out,” he’d say. 

His time was drawen mighty ne’ an end, and 
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now and then he’d lift his head and take a long 
breath. 

At last the day come, and Rube was free to go. 
He hadn’t never mentioned his plans. I thought 
he'd get right out of the town, and I stood ready 
to help him in any way. When I come in that 
morning he was sitten right where you are, his 
tools ail pushed away, and a look on his face al- 
most like the old Rube. 

‘* Joe,” says he, ‘1/ll have to wait till dark. 
“* Now it comes right to it, I’m afraid of the day- 
light.” 

‘* Well, come out in the yard, man,” says [. 
‘It'll get you used to it.” 

Ife come as far as the door and looked out, but 
he shook his head. 

** No, Ill wait for the night,” says he. 

I tried all day to ask him somethin’ about his 
plans, but I couldn’t, and when night come he 
was waiten, his little bundle done up in a hand- 
kerchief. ‘The moon was shinen when he stepped 
out in the yard, the first time in three years. 

Hlope and courage was in his eyes when Iie 
turned to me. 

‘*Tt’s been a bitter lesson,” says he; ‘‘ but with 
the help of God I'll make it right with her. Take 
me right to ‘em, Joe.” 

And I—I that loved him, was obliged to dash 
his hopes down, and see him stagger back agin 
the wall, and carry him to the prison all white 
and wrecked. 

Oh, why hadn’t he told me his mind was on 
them ? How much easier it would have been to 
tell him then that the girl just faded away, and 
the little chap couldn’t live without his mother ! 
I just blurted it out, and I felt like a murderer 
when I looked down on his white face. 

“‘Take me to “em,” says he, as soon as he strug- 
gled back, and I thought he was a-raven ; but I 
soon found out what he meaut. 

** You’d better wait till morning,” says I. 

“‘T can’t,” says he; “‘ I must go to-night.” 

He was worn out when we got to the two 
graves, and sunk down on ’em exhausted. 

“‘T'll come back for you, Rube,” says I; but 
he didn’t answer. 

When I come back he was standen waiten. 

** Joe,” says he, *‘ don’t go back on me now— 
there’s no place in the world for me ; let me go 
back with you.” 

** But you're free,” says I. ‘ Let me help you 
to start somewhere else,” tryen to give him cour- 
age ; but the poor lad turned such a heartbroken 
face to me, I took him back without a word. 

He staid round my rooms for awhile; he’d sit 
for hours without speaken; you couldn't rouse 


him, and the doctor said if he wasn’t brought out 
of it he'd die in no time. 

I tell you I was mighty glad when he says one 
day: ‘‘I must make some money. Do you think 
I could use the old bench again? And Joe,” 
says he, not looken up, ‘‘if I could go back to 
the old quarters for awhile I know Id feel bet- 
ter. I miss ’em.” 

I didn’t like the idea myself, but he was so set 
on it, | took things into my own hands, and 
moved him in. Strange, wasn’t it? But he 
seemed to cheer up soon as he got there, fixed his 
traps and was worken away like he’d never moved. 

**If you don’t mind,” says he, that first night, 
*‘and will just lock that door when you go out, 
I’d sleep easier.” 

Nothen on earth would induce him to go out, 
‘cept once when he crept out after dark, but he 
never said where he went. 

Ile staid like that for four months, getten 
weaker every day, peggen away, and at night Id 
find him in the old way—just sitten looken down 
on the ground. 

** You'll have a good pile when you go,” says I, 
one night when I brought him his money. 

‘I’ve got about enough now, Joe,” says he. 
“I’m goen to-morrow.” I seen he didn’t want to 
talk, so I left him. 

When. I went in with his breakfast he was sit- 
ten there with his head sunk down on the bench, 
and when I spoke to him he never moved. Rube 
had ‘‘ gone,” sir, just as he said he would—his 
‘to-morrow ” had come. 

I can talk about it calm now, but then I was 
near crazy. I wouldn’t believe it till the doctor 
said he’d been gone for hours ; and, sir, we found 
a little bottle on the floor marked ‘‘ Poison ”; and 
that’s how the poor lad ended his life. 

Iie must have bought it that one time he went 
out. When I come to look over his things I 
found somethin’ written on his bench with worken 
chalk. The words wore off after awhile, but I 
can say em for you—they’re printed right here on 
my heart. After I learned ’em, I tied that bit of 
crape on, just to kinder comfort me. This is 
what it said—’twas a message to me: 


‘* Dear Joe: I’ve saved enough money now, and I want 
you to have their graves marked. I don’t know the little 
fellow’s name, so just have it put on the stone, ‘ Safe with 
his Heavenly Father.’ I'd like to be buried there, too, if 
I can—but not too close, Joe—somewhere down near the 
foot. Good-by, dear old fellow ; you've always stood right 
by me. God bless you for it, and—God pardon me.” 


When I come to look for the money I found it 
done up in a little pair of blue shoes. 
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A MEETING IN THE OPEN. 


LADY RIDERS. 


By Epwin H. Morris. 


‘* Housineas gay and bits gold-glancing, 
Bells of falcons tinkling light; 
Chargers tall and palfreys prancing, 

Meet for damsel, meet for knight.” 


In these words Frank Forrester calls up a scene 
in the old chivalric times, when not only gallant 
eavaliers, but ladies of gentle blood, took part in 


the “right royal recreation” of falconry. It was 
then deemed a necessary accomplishment for the 
fair daughters of nobles to be good horsewomen, 
and this was a source of pride, and sometimes it 
even led to contention between those bold knights, 
who eschewed all lighter passions, and “ who loved 
one only, and who clave to her.” 

When the chase became the aristocratic pastime 
throughout Europe a succession of peerless dames 
graced the hunting field ; but in later years, as 
the chase became more popular than exclusively 
aristocratic, it seems that to be an accomplished 
horsewoman was less highly esteemed, and now 
that those who have influence in the molding of 
fashion select less exhilarating and manly pas- 
times, there is some danger of the equestrian art 
being neglected to a still greater degree. 

At the present time the Queen of Portugal is 
perhaps one of the best instances of a royal patron- 
ess of the art, and soon after sunrise she is often 


seen, in the open country around Lisbon, taking a 
health - giving morning ride. The Empress of 
Austria may be more dexterous, but the excite- 
ment of the chase is required, as a spur, in her 
case. ‘ 

England has usually provided abundant in- 
stances of skillful horsewomen, but there are now 
fewer than usual there. Her Grace of Portland 
certainly presents an excellent example of the at- 
tractiveness of a tall, lithe, swanlike woman envel- 
oped in a riding habit and mounted on a suitable 
steed ; for, although she can scarcely be consid- 
ered an accomplished horsewoman, she appears to 
marked advantage when enjoying a roadside ride, 
or a gallop on the sward. 

There are other young English ducal brides de- 
voted to the equestrian art. Her Grace of Fife 
looks exceedingly well in the saddle, and has good 
hands for holding the reins. A firm grip may be 
well in some cases, but. how much more elegant 
and feminine it appears when the horse is man- 
aged with that lightness of hand which Sam 
Chifney the elder spoke of when he said, ‘‘ This 
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should be done as if you had a rein as fine asa 
hair, and were afraid of breaking it.” 

The consort of the Duke of Newcastle is also a 
young bride who is still more accomplished, and 
at one time she was frequently seen following the 
hounds. It may be that the duke’s lameness is 


the reason she does not take a greater interest in 
the sport. 

In view of the thinning ranks of the fair dey- 
otees of a sport which has been in favor from 
the earliest times, one wonders whether this is 
really a degenerate age, and whether in the next 
decade the multiplicity of engagements will cause 


the most exhilarating and health-giving of pas- 
times to cease to attract the graceful and beau- 
teous. 

At present we look in vain for a Lady Florence 
Chaplin, or a Miss Hall of Holderness fame, and 
when the real front-rankers are counted off, may 
we not ask the names of worthy successors of 
Lady Albreda Fitzwilliam, Lady Florence Dixie, 
and the long list of those who could keep pace 
with the hard and fast division, not only of the 
grass counties of England, but wherever mascu- 
line spirit and daring decided upon for a gradu- 
ating ground ? 

Unfortunately, the fashion has been for Ameri- 
cun belles to “‘do” Europe under the utmost 
stress, and it has yet to become the proper thing 
to migrate, so that they have seldom been seen 
following the hounds, or exhibiting their eques- 
trian skill. 

It is only in the hunting field that the instruct- 
or’s lessons may be supplemented by the native in- 
sensibility to danger, and should there be a desire 
to win man’s admiration, or should a tinge of jeal- 
ousy urge forward, more progress is made than 
in a lengthened course of instruction. The con- 
fidence thus gained increases the value of the les- 
sons which seemed of little practical benefit, and 
the display of skill and ‘courage may tempt those 
who witness to wish there were constantly rivals 
to be overthrown. Were such influences always 
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present, there would certainly be more of the 
brilliancy that characterized Lady Florence Chap- 
lin. The rules of tutors alone do not make such 
a horsewoman. To see her clearing the great 
dikes with their thorn fences in the Burton or 
the Blakney country was, indeed, a sight to stir 
the coldest blood and thrill the least sensitive 
nerves, and it is not surprising that the Lincoln- 
shire sportsmen idolized this lady, and declared her 
the most talented equestrienne any country has 
produced. Hers was not the reckless daring of 
the inexperienced, nor was her brilliant riding 
an occasional event prompted by some particular 
cause ; it was rather the result of a sublime con- 
fidence combined with an inborn love of the 
horse, and, perhaps, of adventure also. 

That few are endowed with the faculties of 
Lady Chaplin may be true enough, but that 
much of her skill may be acquired is equally cer- 
tain. She could convert the most shy, timid 
horse into a good resolute mount with a grace 
and gentleness which simply astonished those 
who adopted more severe methods. With equal 
ease she could make a good-mannered hunter out 
of the most unpromising and stubborn material 
procurable. It was the same with Miss Hall. She 
would take a raw ‘‘ four-year old” and make him 
show his heels to the most daring followers of her 
father’s hounds, and though it might be over the 
worst country in ‘‘the Holderness,” it would be 
an exhibition unmarred by breaks and _ totally 
free from severity. 

That few ladies are thus gifted may certainly 
be an excuse for the neglect of the amazonian 
recreation, but it may be urged with still greater 
force that many of the sports of this century are 
fraught with dangers both insidious and prohib- 
itory, and that with: intelligent tuition and the 
full development of ordinary capacity a degree 
of skill may be attained affording greater pleas- 
ure and benefit than is offered in other directions, 
and giving an enviable and rapidly acquired ac- 
complishment. 

The address and resolution of the Empress of 
Austria were much admired by many hunting 
men of England, and when there, with her nu- 
merous retinue comprising the grace and beauty 
of the Austrian court, she seemed to enjoy asso- 
ciation with the most daring riders that country 
produces. Her ideal must have been of the 
Assheton-Smith type, who was perhaps the most 
imperious man that ever bestrode a horse. In 
this connection there is a story told of his horse- 
manship, having considerable zest. One day Mr. 
Lindow got a desperate puller, named “ Clipper,” 
and after trying every known method, and sub- 
jecting him to the most barbarous curb chains 
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and bits, he induced Mr. Smith to try his skill 
upon the brute. Quietly he proceeded to remove 
all such unnecessary gear, merely answering the 
jests about having his arms pulled out, or being 
taken down to the sea, with a smile. 

He mounted, away dashed the Clipper, and 
everyone said that he had run away with Mr. 
Smith. But those who waited his return found 
that Mr. Smith had bolted with the Clipper, and 
that was just what the brute needed, preparatory 
to a thorough education, which should teach that 
such instinctive forces, when subjected to the 
will of man, are not used cruelly, but that they 
become a source of pleasure to the rider, which 
should be shown by caresses and kind treatment. 

Many a good horse has been ruined by lack of 
intelligent treatment, and there are scores that 
are termed unmanageable that only require a Miss 
Hall, a Lady Chaplin or a Mr. Assheton-Smith to 
bring out their mettle. Such horses are invaria- 
bly made of stuff required to land their riders 
‘in at the kill,” and the usual fault is that they 
are too good for ordinary nineteenth-century rid- 
ers, who have not thought it desirable to learn 
the art they practice. 

In olden times it was considered a part of the 
education of a gentleman, and a most necessary 
accomplishment of a lady, not only to learn to 
ride, but to be able to manage young, untrained 
horses, and to have some knowledge of their con- 
stitution. Nowadays ‘‘ hobbling on the hard high 
road,” mounted upon a “flat-catcher,” is only too 
often a consummation deserving sympathy rather 
than derision, when, singularly enough, admira- 
tion was anticipated. 

For ladies, a park hack is considered by the or- 
thodox riding master to be all that is needed for 
the finishing touches of his most advanced pupils. 
It is usual for such mounts to be selected because 
of their being well topped—that is, nicely formed, 
and showy about the head and neck, and having 
a well-proportioned body. As action, or 
style, as it is often called, is also a sine qud 
non, it requires but disposition to make a 
horse so qualified that he would be perfectly 
useless to bring out the natural traits which 
are common to the whole Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and which, if the dash and daring of their 
brothers may be taken as a criterion, are cer- 
tainly possessed by American ladies. 

The dashing leaders in the brilliant cavalry 
charges which are so conspicuous in the an- 
nals of England’s military service learned 
their most important lessons in the pursuit 
of Reynard, and it is folly to imagine that 
London’s Rotten Row or New York’s Central 
Park will develop like qualities. Equally 
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wrong is it to think that the perfectly mannered 
hack will enable ladies to acquire skill sufficient 
for the chase, or even insure that they may be- 
come accomplished and graceful horsewomen. 

Address, nerve and the other qualities, which 
must of necessity include a firm and easy seat, 
are only seen where nature’s endowments have 
been supplemented by opportunity and careful 
tuition. The unexceptional manners of the mount 
will never make good those deficiencies, nor sup- 
ply those charms which are so well displayed by a 
lady in the saddle. 

Confidence is undoubtedly the basis of the fac- 
ulty which enables many a horsewoman to control 
noble animals which are unmanageable when sub- 
jected to the sternness and imperiousniess of man. 
Feminine delicacy of touch, and the more gentle 
pressure on the bit, find a more ready response 
from the high - spirited, headstrong horse, and 
these are the chief reasons why he is more kind 
when a woman holds the reins. There is a pretty 
theory on this point, to the effect that the natural 
nobleness of the horse predisposes him to be 
obedient to gentle sway and the winning voice of 
a fair rider. It is true that many a noble steed 
will throw back his ears, and become as pliant and 
gentle as a lamb, when he hears the caressing 
voice of his mistress, who has made a friend of 
her horse, patted him as he deserved praise, and 
perhaps fed him tidbits from her own hand. It 
can be readily understood that such an influence, 
coupled with a negative restraint, is most likely 
to insure obedience, and hence it is that the deli- 
cate touch of grace and beauty has more power 
than firmness, and the harsh methods adopted 
by man. 

It is no secret that in England anxious mothers 
with quivers well filled with marriageable daugh- 
ters look upon the huyting field as the best 
school for matrimony in the world, and one in- 
stance alone seems to be conclusive on the poiit. 


IN THE ROW, LONDON. 
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The family of Mr. Iufa Williams was not con- 
spicuous for beauty—in fact, many considered the 
Williams girls quite plain; but they were all very 
fond of horses, and if they had shortcomings, 
these did not prevent one from marrying Sir 
Charles Ker, nor others from becoming the Ladies 
Cowley and Aylesbury. Mrs. Seaton Montgomery 
was also a “ Williams girl,” as was the wife of the 
Duke of Wellington. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


The annals of the various American hunt clubs 
seem to confirm a similar belief, and there can be 
no doubt that on both sides of the Atlantic many 
a fine fellow has been led from the admiration of 
a well-fitted habit to consider the wearer’s sweet 
voice more musical than the huntsman’s “‘ Gone 
away !” 

After following the hounds in England the 
drag hunts of America are very, very tame, and 
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some critics lave uncharitably termed them 
** masquerades.” If they do seem at times very 
like a farce, it must still be admitted that where 
Shakespeare has no exponent a burlesque is bet- 


ter than no diversion. ‘Those used to scampering 


along the lanes of Long Island know full well 
that it is not because they prefer the anise-seed 
trail to that of a real live artful fox, but because 
they are determined to get what they came out 
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for—a good inspiriting gallop; and when the 
owners of the land object, and foxes will not come 
at their bidding, they know it is but waste of time 
to beat covers, and hence the drag is resorted to. 

Where there is so little opportunity to become 
clever equestriennes it is surprising how many 
there are whose skill clearly indicates that they 
may aspire to first-flight honors even in the land 
of fox-hunting men and fox-hunting women, 
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AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS. 


Mr. Foxhall Keene’s late attempt to get on bitious, it is as well to keep in mind the last line 
kissing terms with the Emerald Isle should not of the following : 
affect the nerves of those who follow the chase in _,, 

: i 7 ‘* Bravely he rode, like a good man and true, 
America. It may be wise to keep to the better- With the hounds on in front and the fox in view; 
known English hunting fields at the start, avoid- He made the woods ring with his view halloo, 
ing the more difficult localities, and if very am- And kissed his best girl in the evening.” 


IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE. 





LADY RIDERS. 


Fox hunting is undoubtedly the best school for 
the acquirement of a complete equestrian educa- 
tion, but since a savoring of Anglomania has un- 
fortunately been permitted in connection with the 
drag hunts, it may be remembered that American 
fox hunting really dates back to colonial times. 
Long ‘‘ befo’ de war” there sounded over the hills 
and  dales of the sunny South the huntsman’s 
horn and the rich melody of the foxhounds, It 
was not, as in Beckford’s well-known imaginary 
run, the plowman who forsook his plow and the 
shepherd his flock to see Reynard break, but 
there were very few slaves on the estate who would 
not give their dinner to see the “ genlemen and 
ladies go a fox chasing.” 

Amid such surroundings and associations did 
the descendants of many aristocratic English fam- 
ilies introduce fox hunting into America, and 
from the earliest colonial times up to the Civil 
War there were few families of wealth and lineage 
that did not participate in the pleasures of the 
chase. Besides giving a zest to life, and fostering 
a love for outdoor accomplishments, it had much 
to do with the production of a type of manhood 
of which any nation may be proud. It was their 
reckless daring, endurance and wonderful knowl- 
edge of the country, combined with hardihood 
and excellent horsemanship, that formed their 
chief strength during the war, and gained for 
them the admiration of friend and foe. 

Mr. John A. Williams, Jr., a descendant of Sir 
John Craven (who met his death in an English 
hunting field when over one hundred years of 
age), in writing of those times, says: ‘‘In sucha 
school were the young men of the South brought 
up; strong in stature, active in body and mind, 
they were the embodiment of every excellence in 
a class which took as a standard the acquirements 
of an English ancestry. With ample means, 
nearly all had the best educational advantages 
the period afforded, were refined in manners, 
cultured and graceful in deportment to a degree, 
types of a true and noble manhood, who shirked 
no responsibility which was theirs of a right. 
Such was the status of what has been called the 
Southern aristocracy ; by no means arrogant, but 
with a mien of proud hauteur that impressed, 
but did not annoy.” 

It is needless to say that the companionship of 
such spirits greatly influenced the ladies, and 
many are the names of famous horsewomen dur- 
ing that period, especially in the tide-water and 
Piedmont sections, of which an old-time fox 
hunter will tell you with enthusiasm. 

It was barely fifty years ago that Mrs. Colonel 
Edward Graham Haywood, Miss Mary R. Will- 
iams (now Mrs. T. G. Hall) and Miss Mary E. 
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Collins (now Mrs. Will. Clegg) were the admired 
of all the young gallants who followed the hounds ; 
and those who would be in at the kill with either, 
needed, besides good mounts, a spirit of daring 
and a bold heart. 

The war changed many things, but it did not 
crush out the inherited spirit of the chase. A 
few of the worthy successors to those three ladies 
are Miss Emma Marchison, Miss Mary Connally, 
Mrs. A. J. Lyman, Miss Laura Haughtling, Miss 
Helena Folsom, Mrs. W. B. Williams, Miss Bessie 
Tucker, Miss Sadie Tucker, Miss Alice Woolsey 
and Miss Emily Hazzard. To assert that most 
of these ladies ride thoroughbred or half-bred 
horses carries with it the inference that they are 
skillful horsewomen, who are determined that, if 
there is to be a New South, all the poetry and 
zest of life shall not be eliminated in produc- 
ing it. 

One of the first paper chases given by Mr. George 
Vanderbilt at his country seat in the South dem- 
onstrated that it requires not only pluck and skill, 
but judgment also, to keep pace with the South- 
ern horsewoman. In this case the route lay over 


a series of ditches, so close together that a horse 
had barely time to recover before leaping again. 
The field got over in a manner, but Miss Woolsey 


did this in grand style; and when, immediately 
ahead, she found Mr. Vanderbilt’s private railroad 
in the way, flanked by a deep and wide ditch on 
either side, she put her mount at it in true 
sportsmanlike manner, landed in the middle of 
the track, took off again, and away she went 
across the meadow beyond, whilst the timid 
Northerners looked on in astonishment. 
Though fox hunting may be said to have first 


EQUESTRIANISM FIN DE SIECLE AT THE CIRQUE 
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LADY RIDERS. 


taken root in the Southern States, and there is 
rarely an opportunity to witness accomplished 
horsemanship, except in the hunting field, with 
the soul-stirring cry of a pack of hounds after an 
artful fox, still there are many skillful horse- 
women, who have graduated at the different rid- 
ing academies, and who have afterward taken 
part in the drag hunts in the various sections. 

Around Washington particularly there has been 
quite an interest taken by the ladies in the eques- 
trian art. During the Cleveland administration it 
first became a fad, Mr. William C. Whitney having 
much to do with it; an academy was built, all the 
society. people attended, with the social favorites 
and embassy members ; and all agreed that it was 
far better to meet on the tan bark than in the 
stuffy drawing room or at the ball. There fol- 
lowed some brisk canters in the country, which 
led to the importation of a pack of hounds; and 
now, whether it is a society fad or not, there are 
many Washington ladies who persist in taking 
their canter with such regularity that one is 
tempted to think that it is recommended by the 
faculty. 

Miss Hudson, mounted on her favorite * Soda,” 
that has carried her over six feet four, presents a 
fine picture of a graceful rider. She has a good 
seat, holds the reins with the Chifney lightness, 


and prefers the trot and canter to the pacing. 
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The daughters of the Brazilian Minister—the 
Misses de Mendonca—are well known in the capi- 
tal for their fondness for riding, and it is told of 
one of them that when, while going across country, 
she got dragged off and hurt by a wire fence, she 
remounted, and continued her ride. 

Miss Carlisle, Miss Grace Train, Miss Howard 
and Miss Coralie Gardiner, with the daughters of 
the British Minister, are all good horsewomen, and 
are really devoted to their pastime. Although the 
country around the capital city is so admirably 
adapted to fox hunting, there is but one inferior 
pack of hounds, and there seems to be very little 
disposition to make a genuine sport out of the 
pastime, and accomplished horsewomen out of the 
riding-school graduates. 

The Empire City has fewer advantages and 
more detriments, and yet there are ladies who 
ride with the different hunt clubs who show 
much skill and all the elements necessary to 
make brilliant horsewomen. Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. 
William Jay, the Misses Morgan, Miss Keene, 
Miss Gertrude Cheever, and many others, are not 
only graceful but clever horsewomen, and there 
are several ladies who are seen on the bridle path 
of Central Park who have more than ordinary 
skill. 

Although Boston is decidedly English in some 
of its predilections, it cannot boast of many lady 
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riders who have carried the art to that point 
where it may be considered to constitute culture. 
Such accomplishment calls forth qualities which 
the ‘“* Modern Athens ” might be expected to fos- 
ter, and yet there is certainly a lack of enthusi- 
asm, and but few Boston ladies seem to imagine 
that it is a crowning grace. 

Mrs. Charles Rice (née Proctor) is perhaps one 
of the most notable exceptions, in her strength of 
seat, light hand, and go-over-anything-and-every- 
thing style. She proves that nerve, confidence 
and courage are qualities not necessarily dormant 
in her sex, and that culture and clever horseman- 
ship harmonize. Mrs. Fred. Prince demonstrates 


that grace and rhythm are also attainable, and 
does not need brilliancy to produce an effect. 


VERY QUEER DRESS SUIT. 


Mrs. Edward Gray and Miss Parsons, with these 
two ladies, make an admirable first-flight quar- 
tette. Still, if Beverly should one day be the 
scene of a run for a real live gamy fox, instead 
of a continuance of the aniseed bag, the competi- 
tion for the brush might not be as keen as in 
some localities where refinement and the cultiva- 
tion of the higher qualities are blended, and un- 
qualified by oversentimentality. 

There is a vast difference between the compara- 
tive numbers who ride in the North and South. 
It will always be so, for the sweet little seven- 
year-old daughter of the Northerner will simply 
ask to be allowed “to pat the pretty horse,” 
whilst the child of the same age in the South 
would say, ‘‘ Papa, put me up; let me ride him.’ 


A VERY QUEER DRESS SUIT.. 


By Davip Ker, 


Ix the early summer of 1793, when the strug- 
gle of the French Royalists in La Vendée against 
the Revolutionary Army was at its height, and 
nothing seemed wanting to assure the success of 
the Vendeans except the help which they were 
impatiently expecting from England, a young 
Englishman of high rank—whose enthusiasm had 
been aroused to the highest pitch by all that he 
had heard of that gallant and unequal conflict— 
landed on the west coast of France, with the in- 
tention of joining the Royalist ranks as a volun- 
teer. 

On the way to the Vendean camp he had the 
good fortune to encounter the Marquis de R , 
a noted Royalist leader, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from the latter’s exiled friends in 
England. , 

The marquis greeted him cordially, and con- 
gratulated him on having arrived just in time to 
be present at a grand gathering of the principal 
Vendean commanders, which was to take place 
at the headquarters of the Royalist Army on the 
following day. The two young men then pursued 
their journey, cautiously avoiding the more fre- 
quented roads, for the whole district through 
which they passed was at that time swarming 
with the ‘* Blues,” as the Republican soldiers 
were nicknamed, from the color of their uniform. 

More than once they passed so close to a de- 
tached party of the enemy that they could actu- 
ally overhear the men talking to each other ; and 
on one occasion they had to remain crouching for 
more than an hour among the branches of a tree 
beneath which twenty Republican grenadiers had 


kindled their bivouac fire, expecting every mo- 
ment that the ascending smoke would set them 
coughing, and thus betray them to the vengeance 
of foes to whom mercy was unknown. But the 
marquis seemed to know every bypath of the 
forest by heart, and they succeeded in reaching 
the Vendean camp without any misadventure. 

This foretaste of the peril and excitement of 
war, delightful in itself to the young English- 
man’s romantic temperament, was doubly so from 
its having been enjoyed in the company of such a 
renowned soldier as tho Marquis de R ; and 
our hero looked forward eagerly to his promised 
meeting with the marquis’s brother commanders, 
some of whom had already begun to assemble. 

When the guests of the day were all gathered 
together, our adventurous volunteer was greatly 
surprised at the soft speech, refined manners and 
delicate, youthful appearance of the men whose 
names he had so often heard coupled with deeds 
of daring worthy of the ‘‘ Seven Champions of 
Christendom.” But he was even more aston- 
ished, after all that he had heard respecting the 
insolent and exaggerated exclusiveness of the old 
French nobility, to find the highest nobles of 
France walking arm in arm with men who were 
unmistakably sprung from her lowest peasantry, 
listening attentively to their talk, asking their 
advice, and even deferring respectfully to their 
roughly expressed counsels. 

One of the first men to whom he was intro- 
duced was a big, broad-shouldered, coarse-look- 
ing fellow with a shaggy black beard, harsh, 
weather-beaten features, and a broad provincial 
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accent—a strange figure indeed for an assemblage 
of France’s proudest nobles. But the universal def- 
erence which these proud nobles paid to him in 
some measure prepared our hero for the surprise 
of learning that this rude peasant was one of the 
ablest commanders of the war—a man whose nat- 
ural genius had lifted him at one bound from the 
rank of a simple gamekeeper to that of a leader 
of armies, and who still lives in history under the 
name of ‘‘ General Stofflet.” 

Close beside the peasant hero, as if to intensify 
the force of the contrast between them, stood a 
slender, handsome, smooth-faced young dandy, 
caressing with a hand as white and shapely as a 
woman’s the dainty little black mustache without 
the evidence of which he might almost have been 
mistaken for a beautiful girl. All the young 
Englishman’s native self-command could not re- 
press a start of amazement when this dandified 
‘exquisite ” was presented to him as Henri de 
L——, the hottest fighter and most dashing cay- 
alier of the whole Vendean Army. 

Delighted beyond measure with the pictur- 
esqueness of these novel combinations, our hero 
was just making up his mind that a place in such 
an army as this was the very thing to suit him, 
when a sudden buzz around the doorway drew his 
attention to the entrance of a tall, fair-haired, 
good-looking young man of distinguished appear- 
ance, who was evidently a personage of no small 
importance among the Royalist chiefs. 

‘* Aha!” cried the Marquis de R , who hap- 

pened to be standing beside our hero as this new 
guest entered, ‘‘ here 
comes a@ man whom 
you must know.. 
When I present him 
to you, look well at 
the waistcoat and 
trousers which he is 
wearing.” 

A moment later the 
newcomer was intro- 
duced as Count Yvon 
de T——, a name 
which the young Eng- 
lishman well remem- 
bered as having figur- 
ed prominently in 
nearly all the hardest 
battles of the war. 

Obedient to the i 
mysterious hint which SN 
he had received, the me 
Englishman, while ex- a 
changing with his new 
friend the customary 


phrases of politeness, made a very attentive survey 
of the latter’s vest and pantaloons. But, look as 
he might, he could see nothing particularly re- 
markable about them. They seemed to be made 
of flesh-colored silk of a very fine texture, and 
fitted their wearer admirably ; and the only thing 
at all out of the common which he could find to 
notice in them was the presence of two queer- 
looking buttonholes—the edges of which ap- 
peared to have been colored with some crimson 
dye—on the left side of the waistcoat, where they 
seemed to have no business whatever. 

Having puzzled in vain over this riddle for 
some time, our hero could restrain his curiosity 
no longer, and said, as politely as possible : ‘ Par- 
don me, M. le Comte, if the question I am about 
to ask is an indiscreet one; but when my friend 
the Marquis de R did me the honor of pre- 
senting me to you he told me particularly to look 
well at the clothes which you wear. May I vent- 
ure to inquire what associations of valor and vic- 
tory are connected with them ?” 

‘¢ Would you like to hear their history, then ?” 
asked the count. 

‘* Extremely,” answered the Englishman, with 
a courteous bow, ‘if you will so far favor me as 
to tell it.” 

‘You must know, then, monsieur,” began the 
young Royalist, motioning his hearer to a seat, 
and settling himself beside him, ‘‘ that I had an 
only brother, several years younger than myself, 
who, when the war broke out, of course joined 
the ranks of his majesty’s faithful adherents, and 
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so distinguished himself against this Republican 
scum, that they paid him the compliment of set- 
ting a price upon his head. <A few weeks later our 
leaders sent him south, to stir up the peasants of 
the Bocage ; and for several months I saw nothing 
of him, although 1 deard enough to assure me 
that he was sustaining the honor of our family as 
he might be expected to do. 


‘* At length, one evening last autumn, my men 


attacked and retook a village which had been cap- 
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vw! Hodgson.” 


RATHER SMART 


Lady Di (who has been trying a horse with a view to purchase)—* 


QUITE UP TO MY¥ WEIGHT, Mr. Spavin ?” 
Spavin—** Lor’, MY LADY, HE’D CARRY TWO OF YoU 
Lady Di—* Wuat! 
Spavin—* By No MEANS, MY 

OTHER SIDE!” 


” 


LaDy. Bur ANOTHER 


tured by the ‘Blues’ the night before; and on 
the outskirts of it I found my brother’s body tied 
to a tree, dead and stiff, with two bullets through 
his heart ; and nailed to the trunk just above him 
there was a paper with the following inscription : 
‘This rebel has been shot by the orders of Claude 
Flageolet, Captain in the Seventh Regiment of 
Light Infantry.’ 

Ifere the narrator paused for a moment—a pause 
filled up with a smothered growl of wrath from 
the listening Englishman. 


QUEER DRESS 


Do yoU MEAN TO SAY THAT I’M ONLY HALF A HORSEWOMAN ? 


SUIT. 


**T took down the body and buried it,” resumed 
the count, at length ; ‘‘ but, beforg laying it in the 
grave, I wished to secure some memento of my 
poor Armand’s martyrdom for the good cause ; 
and as you see by the marks of his two bullet 
wounds,” he added, pointing to the two mysteri- 
ous ‘* buttonholes” with red edges on the left 
side of his waistcoat, i have done so.” 

‘*(rracious Heaven !” cried the young English- 
man, starting back as if from an electric shock ; 





ALL ROUND. 


AND pO YOU REALLY THINK THAT HE’S 
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LIKE YOUR LADYSHIP WOULD LOOK 80 WELL ON THE 


‘do you really mean to tell me that this waist- 
cout is actually made out of your brother’s skin ?” 

“Precisely so,” answered the imperturbable 
count, with a smile of quiet amusement at his 
hearer’s unaccountable emotion. 

“*And the—the trousers ?” gasped the horror- 
stricken listener. 

“Ah! the ¢rousers are another matter,” replied 
the Vendean, carelessly ; “ ‘hey are made out of 
the skin of Claude Flageolet, Captain in the 
Seventh Regiment of Light Infantry.” 





‘(THE SPANIARD MEASURED HIM WITH HIS EYE, AND THEN PUT HIS HAND TO THE BREAST OF HIS COAT.” 


NOT CHANCE, BUT FATE. 


By K. E. HoGAn. 


Ii had spent four years at Harvard, doing just 
as the others did. That means that he ran, rowed, 
played ball, visited the theatres, and sometimes 
studied. On quitting the college he carried away 
the sheepskin, just barely won, but a high reputa- 
tion for strength, skill and general good-fellow- 
ship. 

Having no near relatives, young Gordon had 
accepted an invitation from a cousin in the wilds 
of Texas to spend a few weeks on his ranch be- 
fore taking up a profession or business, as the 
case might be. 

Gordon was delighted with the wild new coun- 
try, and after a few days under his cousin’s guid- 
ance began to ride and tramp alone. 

To his surprise he found that much of the col- 
lege learning—relative to rocks and plants—had 
stuck to him ; and often at night he would return 
with pockets stuffed with specimens about which 
he really knew something. 

It was interesting, decidedly. He began to 
have more respect for himself, and to think that, 
after all, he might have become a scholar if his 
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friends had only had sense enough not to send 
him to college. 

“Do you ever find fossils about here ?” he 
asked one evening, as they sat on the broad piazza 
smoking. 

‘“No,” answered the cousin; “though no 
doubt the ground is full of them if you dig 
deep enough. Just here we do very little plowing 
and no mining. Are you interested in fossils ?” 

“Not particularly ; but I just happened to 
remember having heard that some wonderful 
animal, bird or mammal—I forget which—used 
to inhabit what is now Texas.” 

“They have found some strange remains at the 
Gulch, on Petoo’s ranch,” said Mrs. Jameson, 
who was swinging the children in the new ham- 
mock from Boston. 

‘«‘ Why, so they have,” said her husband, knock: 
ing the ashes from his cigar. “I heard of that 
some time ago, but had forgotten it. Go there 
to-morrow, Will. The place is worth seeing, even 
without the fossils. It is three miles from here, 
on the Austin road.” 
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«‘ What did you call the owner ?” 

*«‘ Petoo — Bill Petoo; a fellow 
knives in his boots.” 

‘* Mexican ?” 

‘* Yes, on one side, I believe.” 

** Rich ?” 

‘Very. He owns the biggest ranch in the 
State, and knows best how to manage it.” 

‘* What is he personally ?” 

‘* Well, in a civilized community Petoo would 
be called a rough customer. He boasts of having 
laid out three or four men—always, I presume, 
in self-defense. You see, this is a wild country. 
A man can’t place much dependence on the law. 
He must know how to defend himself.” 

‘* You make me curious about the man and the 
place. I shall go there to-morrow.” 

‘* You would feel still more curiosity did you 
know what else might be seen at Petoo’s ranch,” 
laughed Mrs. Jameson. 

‘‘Indeed! And what is that, cousin, if you 
please ‘se 

‘A beautiful girl.” 

‘*A prairie flower,” 
ously. 

‘*Well, yes. She is a prairie flower, undoubt- 
edly, but you like prairie flowers, You brought 
me home a bunch yesterday, and said they were 
beautiful.” 

**So they are, cousin. 
ful, on the prairie.” 

Gordon kept his word, and went next day to 
Petoo’s ranch. He found no fossils there, how- 
ever, nor did he see the pretty daughter. 

‘‘They are deepening the channel of the 
Gulch,” he explained, ‘and Petoo, who was very 
civil, said that if I would come back in a few days 
it was possible I might be able to find something. 
He thinks the other old skeleton got burned up 
with the rubbish.” 

Whether it was solely in the interests of science, 
or partly to meet the young girl, that Gordon so 
often turned his face toward the Gulch, he did not 
gut one day he met 


who carries 


said he, half contemptu- 


They are very beauti- 


explain, even to himself. 
the girl, and thenceforth there was no mention of 


science. 

What was disrespectfully called the Gulch was 
really a part of the river. Just at this point if 
was quite shallow, with many rocks that here and 
there rose to the dignity of little islands. 

It was on one of these that the girl was stand- 
ing as Gordon’s boat moved lazily down the 
stream. 

She might have been eighteen years of age, 
slight and graceful, with dreamy dark eyes and 
a wealth of purple-black hair coiled about her 
shapely head. 


CHANCE, 


BUT FATE. 

She turned quickly as the splash of the oar fell 
on her ear, 

“Oh, Iam so glad you came!” Then, seeing 
her mistake : ‘I beg pardon, sir; I thought it 
one of the men from the ranch.” 

“Can I be of any service ?” he asked, hat in 
hand, with the prow of his little craft close up on 
the green knoll. ‘‘ You seem to have no boat.” 

**No; it has drifted away. I came over an 
hour ago to gather these lilies ”—her hands were 
full—‘‘ and neglected to fasien the boat securely. 
I was just considering if the water were deep 
enough to go above my boots. I often waded 
across when a child.” 

“They have been digging out the channel 
lately. The water is two feet deep between this 
and the shore. Step into the boat, please, and I 
will row you across. I ama friend of Dr. Jame- 
son.” 

‘Indeed! Then I am glad to meet you. 
father spoke of you last night.” 

Then she stepped lightly into the boat, and he 
rowed slowly toward the shore. 

For the first time in his life William Gordon 
found himself in the company of a handsome 
girl, and could think of nothing to say. It was 
humiliating ; he could think of nothing but what 
seemed trite and commonplace and unworthy of 
this wondrous creature that had dropped from 
the skies into his boat. 

**Hlow well you row !” 


My 


said she, not noticing 
his silence. ‘* You glide in and out among the 
rocks as if accustomed to them.” 

Gordon laughed. 

‘*T am used to rowing,” said he, thinking of the 
days when the diploma trembled in doubt, but 
the boat race had to be won, and won it was, and 
he was the chief man in the winning. 

In another minute they had reached the land- 
ing, and she stepped quickly ashore. 

** Thanks,” said she, bowing gracefully ; “my 
father will thank you also.” 

Then she was gone, and the sunlight seemed 
suddenly to disappear from the river, and he 
rowed in and out among the rocks, and battered 
his boat against them, and shipped water, and 
came near capsizing, and altogether steered his 
eraft like some wretched youth who had never 
aken part in a Harvard boat race. It was a 
relief when the clear water was finally reached 
and the vessel glided almost of itself to its des- 
tination. 

Ife met her often after that ; sometimes at her 
father’s ranch, sometimes at Dr. Jameson’s, she 
and the doctor’s wife being great friends, 

“You seem to admire Lucile,” Mrs. Jameson 
said to him one day. 





NOT CHAN 

“‘Extremely. She is the most charming girl I 
ever met. Where was she educated ?” 

‘*At New Orleans, in a convent. She has only 
been home for the vacations. But she is not to 
go back again. Her father thinks it time she 
should marry.” 

** Has she suitors ?” 

** Lots of would-be suitors, but she favors no 
one. There is a Spanish cousin of whom I used 
to think she was fond; but now she never wants to 
speak of him. She used to spend the Christmas 
holidays at his New Orleans home. He was a 
dissipated, rather worthless fellow, I believe, and 
her father disliked him greatly.. But don’t you 
know, cousin, girls often become attached to just 
such men? I sometimes imagine she has prom- 
ised him her hand, and is waiting to get her fa- 
ther’s consent.” 

This was pleasant. But hadn’t she a right to 
love whom she saw fit ? What claim had he ? 
She had known the Spanish cousin all her life ; 
if.she had promised him her hand, was it not nat- 
ural ? Shouldn’t everybody rejoice at the young 
girl’s happiness with the man of her choice ? 
Shouldn’t he rejoice ? Oh, yes, but And a 
great cry of agony welled up from his heart and 
almost escaped his lips! No, it was not right 
that she should marry her cousin—that she should 
marry anyone but him, William Gordon, the one 
man on earth who could love a wife as a wife 
should be loved. 

‘* And I will go and tell her so,” he said, ‘‘and 
then let her make her choice.” 

Except for the few minutes of their first meet- 
ing, he had never seen Lucile alone. Now he 
would ask a private interview, and settle the mat- 
ter forever. 

Fortune seemed to favor him, for he met her 
coming from the pond, her hands, as usual, filled 
with flowers. 

Ile sprang from the saddle, threw the rein over 
his arm, and stepped up beside her. 

Her face, which had seemed dark and gloomy, 
burst into light at his approach. 

Some of the flowers dropped as she held out her 
hand. ‘Then, recovering herself, she blushed, 
turned pale, and looked down, 

‘See my poor flowers,” said she, trying to as- 
sume her ordinary tone; ‘‘ and I took such pains 
to gather them.” 

He picked up the fallen flowers, and placed 
them in the little hand that trembled violently. 
Perhaps he feared she would drop them again, so 
he held flowers and hand in his. 

‘Lucile, I have come to-day to know my fate. 
Will you 

‘*Are not the lilies beautiful ?” 


” 


answered the 
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young girl, ceasing to struggle, and looking down 
at the flowers. 

*“T hate them!” was the impatient answer. 
‘*'They engross your thoughts. Their frivolous 
beauty comes between us at a moment when——” 

‘*T love them for their purity,” said she, slowly, 
holding the cold things to her face. 

‘<I suppose love can be pure,” he answered, in 
some surprise. 

** Yes, some love. Ours could not be. Then, 
hurriedly : ‘‘I know what you wish to say, but it 
is useless. Some day you will know the wretched 
truth. Now, good-by !” 

The face was pale, and the drooping eyes 
gloomily black. 

The flowers had fallen again, and remained on 
the ground. He took both her hands in his. 

‘* Lucile, there is no obstacle that cannot be 
overcome by love. If you have bound yourself 
by some foolish promise you must break it. You 
shall not be sacrificed. I swear it before Heaven !” 

** Don’t call on Heaven! I have grown super- 
stitious of late. God does not smile on me. He 
only threatens. There is an awful fear in my 


heart—if they should kill you !” 
Lean on my arm. 


“*You tremble ! 
you are quiet again.” 

‘“‘H[ow calm it is here, and how beautiful !” 
said she, gazing around. ‘* The grass is such a 
vivid green, and the buttercups and poppies—— 
Why do you laugh ?” 

‘You were so desperate a moment ago, and 
now you discuss the colors of the flowers.” 

‘«'They always seem to me gifted with intelli- 
gence. I love them so that they tell me their 
secrets. If they ave wandering spirits they must 
retain memory, even though deprived of common 
speech.” : 

‘© You are fanciful,” said he. 

‘‘No; it Anastasia told me about the 
flowers and the trees. Anastasia was my nurse. 
They baptized her, but she is still more Indian 
than Christian.” 

«¢ And what are you, may I ask ?” he questioned, 
smiling. 

‘Oh, 1 am a Christian,” simply. “ Night and 
morning I pray to the Virgin to give me strength 
and patience.” 

‘© You pray to the Virgin !” exclaimed the Pu- 
ritan free thinker, recoiling at the frank con- 
fession. ‘‘ Do you not know, child——” he began, 
hotly, then glancing down at the calm, beautiful 
face lifted to his, he stopped and kissed her on the 
mouth. 

‘* Another time !” he murmured, impatiently, 
to Conscience ; and Conscience, to whom the 
phrase is familiar, uttered no reproach. Neither 
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did Lucile, but she blushed divinely and drew 
slightly away. 

**Good-by,” she said again. 

But Gordon only laughed, and put his arm 
around her waist. 

‘*A woman doesn’t say good-by to the man she 
loves, nor he to her.” 

The young girl shuddered. 

«You do not know him.” 

‘Who is he ?” 

“A wolf! He terrifies me, but cannot hold 
me !” 

‘*We Americans do not allow ourselves to be 
frightened by wolves, nor by any other wicked 
beasts.” 

** How calmly you speak !” 

‘© Yes, and so must you be calm, and talk ra- 
tionally with me about this matter.” 

Her great dreamy eyes rested on him almost 
pityingly. 

‘*T can never be your wife, Guillermo. I have 
not the courage to tell you all the truth, but to- 
morrow you shall know it. ‘l’o-morrow 

The sound of steps approaching through the 
woods startled them, and the next instant the in- 
truder was before them. 

Ile was a young man, slight and wiry, with 
wicked black eyes, shaded by the usual Mexican 
sombrero. 

He walked straight up to the lovers, caught 
the girl in his arms, and imprinted a hot kiss on 
her lips. 

She drew back, shuddering. 

** Lucile !” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ why do you 
shudder ? Why shrink from the arms whose em- 
brace you once sought ? Do you not recall that 
last close pressure ? You shuddered then because 
we were parting, but now wi 

She looked him haughtily in the face. » 

‘“‘Why this comedy? You know the past is 
dead, never to be revived. I explained everything 
in my letter. Why do you intrude here ?” 

**Intrude ?” with a sneer. ‘J am not the in- 
truder. But come, be reasonable. Let us not 
quarrel !” and he held out both hands. 

Gordon had stood as if turned to stone. Not 
understanding clearly, but seeing the girl’s dis- 
tress, he now stepped forward, and putting her 
arm through his, said to the man : 

‘* Step aside, if you please, and let me conduct 
the lady home.” 

The Spaniard measured him with his eye, and 
then put his hand to the breast of his coat. 

‘*You have no right,” said he, “to hold that 
lady’s hand ;” and he placed himself directly in 
their path. 
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“‘T have a right,” was Gordon’s calm answer. 
**T love her.” 

His adversary’s very lips became white. 

‘That is not wonderful. Any man might love 
her—but she is my wife !” 

A gleam of sudden deadly hate passed between 
the two men. Instinctively they moved toward 
each other. Gordon saw the pistol flash from 
his enemy’s breast, but before the trigger could 
be drawn he had pinioned the fellow’s arm to his 
side. 

A desperate struggle now followed, for Gordon 
knew that his only hope was in quickly disarming 
his foe. 

All the strength and the skill that the Harvard 
rowing and running and ball playing had ever 
developed were brought into play, and sorely did 
he need them. 

The Spaniard, though smaller, had the agility 
of a cat. Twice the Harvard man had him on 
his back, and twice he gained his feet again, never 
for an instant losing his grasp on the pistol, 
though unable to use it. 

Suddenly he ceased to struggle. 
the weapon dropped by his side. 

“You have won,” said he, sullenly. 
here to kill you. I knew everything before I left 
New Orleans. Where is she ? I did not see her 
But no matter. Her father would not listen 
to me. She was a minor, and, besides, we were 
within the forbidden degrees, so you see neither 
Church nor State would recognize the marriage.” 

He lay on his back, perfectly motionless, while 
making the strange confession. Gordon, wearied 
from the struggle, loosened his hold. 

Like a flash of lightning the Spaniard was on 
his feet again, with the cocked pistol in his hand. 

‘‘T swore at the foot of the altar that I would 
kill you !” he shouted, ‘‘and “i 

The ball struck Gordon in the arm, but before 
the assassin could fire again a bullet from a hand 
that never missed fire stretched him dead on the 
ground. 

In the hand-to-hand struggle between the men 
Lucile had fled, frantic, toward the house. 

Her father, returning unexpectedly, was the 
first person she met. 

‘* Francisco is murdering Gordon !” she shouted, 
pointing in the direction of the duel. 

He was just in time to save the young man’s 
life. 

Of course they were married in due time, and 
went East to live. But every summer is passed 
on the T'exas ranch, where Bill Petoo still holds 
sway, and where he teaches his grandchildren 
how to mount a pony and how to shoot at a mark. 


He fell, and 
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ON THE VOLGA. 


FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA. 
CONTEMPORARY SCENES IN THE VOLGA PROVINCES. 


By THOMAS DGNNELLY AND VALERIEN GRIBAYEDOFF; 


WHENEVER a great calamity falls upon a peo- 
ple, and whether it come in the form of devasta- 
tion by war, by plague or by famine, there invari- 
ably follows in its wake a dusky cloud of foreign 
criticism and discussion, which is often very suc- 
cessful in obscuring the true condition of affairs. 
The present famine in Russia is a good case in 
point. First of all, the wiseacres declared that 
the reports which reached the United States were 
considerably exaggerated. Then the sensation- 
monger appeared, circulating wonderful stories 
of the Czar’s indifference to the sufferings of his 
subjects, his carelessness as to the measures 
adopted for relief of the distress ; and finally the 
harrowing tale was told of how philanthropic 
Count Tolstoi was officially hampered and im- 
peded in his humanitarian efforts to alleviate the 
distress of his humbler compatriots. Now that 
we are in possession of the truth, and have rec- 
ognized in a practical manner the magnitude of 
the disaster and the falsity of the many slanders 
heaped upon the very broad shoulders of Czar 
Alexander, this country has unanimously assent- 
ed to the somewhat trite proposition that, after 
all, the truth in this case is more startling than 
the fiction. 

When these lines reach the public through the 
medium of cold type the iron grasp of the Rus- 
sian winter will be gradually relaxing from the 
frozen waters of the Volga and the snow-clad 


steppes of its lower regions ; the local industries 
will be reawakening, and prospects of employ- 
ment, and consequent provision for the support 
of life, happily growing nearer and brighter for 
the suffering multitudes of moujik and Tartar 
that people the great Volga provinces of the Mus- 
covite Empire. But the vivid memory of the 
famine’s worst phases will remain with us, and 
on every side will arise the fervent aspiration that 
hard times in Russia may soon be numbered with 
the things that were. 

To the lands that lie beyond its widely extend- 
ed confines Russia is still terra incognita—truly 
an unknown region. This fact is accounted for 
by both natural and artificial conditions, which 
have frequently been discussed and explained. 
Yet, just because this is so—simply on account of 
the general unfamiliarity with the country and 
its people which prevails outside of Russia—pen 
and pencil can be effectively wielded at this time 
in conveying an accurate impression of the scenes 
of the famine. 

It might be said that the Volga Valley, the ter- 
ritory where hunger and want have been decimat- 
ing the people, is a country so rich in historical 
association that every stone upon its surface could 
tell a tale. No White Czar ever held his domain 
over those wide plains until about three hundred 
years ago, when the fierce Ivan wrested their 
suzerainty from the weakened and demoralized 
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FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA, 


RUSSIAN PEASANT WOMEN WORKING IN THE FIELDS, AT MALO. 


descendants of the Tartar khans. Here, hith- 
erto, had been the stronghold of the Golden Horde, 
and Russia itself was regarded by Europe, in a po- 
litical sense, as an Asiatic country, and as drawing 
its ideas of art and refinement from the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire. Peter the Great was, of 
course, the first to bring Russian ideas to any de- 
gree in touch with Western standards. The Volga 
Valley has been gradually becoming Russianized 
since that time, but it is still populated by a med- 
ley of Christian, Mohammedan, Pagan and Finn. 
Russia’s liberal policy toward her non-Slay sub- 
jects tends to the preservation of their ancient 
customs and religions. Hence we may here ob- 
serve the Tartar and the Finn in all their ancient 


primitiveness and picturesque ensemble. The 
writer, in seeking to convey a correct idea of this 
region as he remembers it, has to take a compre- 
hensive glance over a territory covering more 
than half a million of square miles. 

The Slav peasantry are known under the name 
of moujiks, and are the successors of the old 
serfs. The serfs were bound to the soil by im- 
perial edict until the late Czar Alexander II. 
emancipated them. ‘They were owned by the 
large landed proprietors, and were as much a 
part of the estate as the trees which grew upon 
it. If property changed hands, they were bought 
and sold with it. The native Russian has an in- 
grained desire for wandering from place to place, 
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A ‘‘ SCHOONER” OF THE STEPPES. 


and serfdom was established in order to compel 
him to remain in one spot and cultivate the soil. 
Freedom turned the serf into a kind of peasant 
proprietor. The moujiks are now living under a 
system of village communes. They ballot for the 
election of a village council, which is called The 
Mir. This body administers the affairs of the 
community, and allots land to the different fam- 
ilies. It has power to expel whom it pleases, and 
can send a poor moujik about his business with- 
out rhyme or reason—or any of this world’s goods. 
The Mir may also order the imposition of fines, 
or even floggings. A number of communes: send 
delegates to the Volost, a district authority. Then 
there is the Zemstvo, a provincial assembly, which 
exercises powers of local government, including 
judicial capacity. The odd part of the village 
commune system that, 
while the peasants forming 
it are nominally free, thi 
land they till belongs to thi 
commune, and they cannot 
abandon it at will, nor leav 
the village without permis- 
sion from the Mir.  Dili- 
gent cultivation of the soil 
is imperative, and any neg- 
lect of the duties of good 
citizenshin is at once visit- 
ed with rigorous penalties. 
Everyone is supposed to 
work for the general good. 
You do not find isolated 
farms, cultivated by solitary 
families, in Russia, because 
the moujik is by nature a 
gregarious animal, and can- 
not be happy alone. He 


is 


RK 


loves to congregate, to chat 
with friends by the stove 
either at home or in the 
village traktir, where he 
gossips with his fellows over 
the petty town talk of the 
little community and drains 
the seductive vodka glass. 
Russian villages are usu- 
ally built of logs, rather 
roughly fashioned ; fre- 
quently the roof is made of 
the same material, and is 
pitched high in order that 
the snow may slide off 
readily. The interior is 
quite as rudely arranged as 
the exterior ; its articles of 
furniture are few ; the walls 
are rugged and the ceiling is blackened by smoke, 
sometimes incrusted there like soot in a chimney. 
All houses have their family altar and their holy 
icons. The icon is frequently alluded to, but the 
writer does not remember having seen an accurate 
detailed description of it in the many recent allu- 
sions to Russia which have appeared in print. It 
is a square frame inclosing a panel of wrought 
metal representing a human figure, the head, face 
and hands of which, painted on a wooden back- 
ing, appear through apertures cut in the metal. 
The figures represented are those of the Saviour 
the Blessed Virgin, or some saint. Villagers own 
their houses. Formerly each family formed a 
sort of little commune in itself, under one male 
head, but this custom is nearly obsolete now, and 
the younger members of the family prefer, when 
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they marry, to set up 
a home of their own. 
Young men can seek 
wives outside their 
own village without 
interference from the 
Mir, which is never 
opposed to their doing 
so. In winter time, 
when outdoor work is 
suspended, marrying 
and giving in mar- 
riage is most preva- 
lent, and then brides 
are led to the altar to 
be crowned queen of 
their husband’s house- 
hold, while he is 
crowned king of his 
wife. The preliminary wooing is a lengthy and 
intricate proceeding. Nearly all contracts are 
concluded with the aid of potations of vodka. 
The position of the peasant under the present 
system of emancipation from serfdom has two 
sides to it. In the unproductive districts he is 
worse off than before, and in the more fertile 
‘*black-earth ” country his state is improved. 
The want of complete personal freedom under 


the communal authority is its unpopular feature. 
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Life in the Volga vil- 
lages, on the whole, is 
anything but exciting. 
The same dull round, year 
in and year out, with lit- 
tle to relieve its monotony 
save marriages, christen- 
ings and deaths, makes up the simple moujik’s 
life. It is occasionally diversified during winter 
by the predatory visits of ravenous wolves, who 
prowl at night into the silent streets and break 
through the planks which shelter the sheep and 
cattle from the severity of the weather. ‘These 
vulpine outrages are followed by retaliative meas- 
ures on the part of the villagers, who organize a 
posse of shotgun experts and wreak vengeance on 
the spoilers. Some characteristics of the Russian 
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peasant are very curious, and worthy of notice. 
Notwithstanding that he is really very religious 
in temperament, there is an underlying strata of 
mythological superstition seemingly inseparable 
from his habit of mind. The Scandinavian god 
Thor has a counterpart in the ancient Muscovite 
deity Perun. It is actually true that the moujik 
still cherishes a kind of surreptitious regard for 
Perun, and secretly invokes his aid. Mikoula 
the Plowman is the good genius of the Rus- 
sian agriculturist. He is also cherished sud rosa, 
and, with Did Lado, the goddess of rain, must 
have received many a fervent petition during the 
commencement of the crop failure which precipi- 
tated the famine. The personality of Domovoi, 
the spirit that haunts houses ; Leechi, somewhat 
analogous to the Norseman’s erl-king —an evil 
spirit lurking in the dark recesses of the forest— 
and Vodianoi, a water witch that lures mortals to 
destruction down to its subaqueous caves, are 
each vivid to this moment in the moujik’s imagi- 
nation. The peasant is also gifted with a large 
capacity for dissimulation. He may be described 
as a great and good liar, and will take in every- 
thing you say in the most plausible manner, pre- 
serving the most innocent countenance imagi- 
nable—his whole demeanor indicating a childlike 


confidence in both yourself and your words; but 
all the time he is inwardly digesting your state- 
Ile is likewise capable 
of telling you “‘ ghost stories ” without disturbing 
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a hair. All this is excused by his critics on the 
ground that the experience he has undergone 
throughout centuries of ill usage and bad faith 
on the part of others has induced him to become 
deceitful in self-protection. Few human beings, 
however, selected from other races could endure 
with an equal equanimity the hardships, priva- 
tions and monotony of the life he leads. Then 
he is cheerful, even-tempered, and makes the 
most of whatever little stray rays of sunshine fall 
through the occasional rifts in the clouds that 
lower over his daily life. Hospitality is another 
of his virtues. Ife welcomes you across his hum- 
ble threshold with a sincerity so genuine as to 
leave you satisfied of his pleasure at your visit. 
The uninviting aspect of the dingy apartment 
ceases, after the first glance, to convey an unfa- 
vorable impression, and the surroundings are for- 
gotten while you sit facing your host beside the 
stove, and alternately listen or are listened to. 
Meanwhile the resources of the scanty larder are 
explored for your further entertainment. And 
suppose he waxes a bit garrulous under the genial 
influence of the vodka bottle, produced in your 
honor, the tendency on your part will not be to 
criticise him, but instead a train of thought will 
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be induced leading on to speculations as to whet 
the possibilities of this untaught peasant might 
be if better laws and a more hopeful environment 
were his to-morrow. <A future of progress and 
achievement might lie before him and his de- 
scendants—an opportunity for playing their part 
in the higher development of humanity, under 
the quickening influence of a perfect civil free- 
dom and unrestricted intercourse with other na- 
tions. 

Something may be said, in connection with the 
village life, of the men who minister—or are sup- 
posed to minister—to the spiritual necessities of 
the peasantry. The woes of the English country 
parson who supported a family under the trying 
circumstances of an income averaging two hun- 
dred dollars a year have been touched on by Brit- 
ish novelists and poets. The English curate’s lot, 
however, was very bright in contrast with that of 
the Russian village pastor. Were the position 
commensurate with the title, these ministers 
would have little to complain of, for they are all 
called ‘* popes.” As a body the secular priest- 
hood are known as the ‘‘ White Clergy.” This 
distinguishes them from the monastic orders, or 
** Black Clergy,” to whom some reference will be 
made later on. The ‘‘ pope” of a communal vil- 
lage occupies a very ‘‘ ordinary ” position indeed. 
His capacity for issuing ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘eneycli- 
cals ” is decidedly limited. The house with which 
he is provided resembles the Vatican in very few 
particulars ; it is hardly better than the huts of 
his parishioners, and considerably inferior to the 
village traktir, which latter establishment the 
pastor occasionally patronizes himself. The pay 
is usually a little over one hundred dollars a year, 
though this represents a good deal more money 
in Russia than it would here. A village pope’s 
duties are out of proportion to his remuneration, 
for he must rise betimes throughout the year— 
his reveille generally sounds about 4:30 a, M.— 
he has a tedious liturgy to read before noon- 
time, and must say vespers at set of sun; be- 
sides this, he performs special services without 
limit, for holy days are perpetually occurring.’ 
Accounts and reports of parochial matters are 
demanded by his superiors, who exact considera- 
ble detail and accuracy in their preparation. No- 
where on earth are the vigils of fasting so rigor- 
ous and protracted as in the Russian Church— 
they are actually enfeebling. Once a year the 
pope pays each member of his flock a personal 
visit, and this ceremonial—for that is what it 
amounts to—is much in the nature of a festival. 
A feast is spread in every house, and by the time 
our minister arrives home he is often not far re- 
moved from a condition verging on inebricty. 
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Single blessedness is 
not permitted to the 
pope—he must be a 
married man; and 
it frequently occurs 
that the very numer- 
ous progeny attend- 
ant upon his state 
of connubial bliss 
greatly augment the 
financial difficulties 
of his straitened cir- 
cumstances. Even 
the barren satisfac- 
tion of being ‘‘a 
big man” in the 
community is de- 
nied him, for social 
standing he has 
practically none. 
That is reserved for 
the Black Clergy, 
who are a celibate and cloistered body. The 
wealth, the plums and the patronage are almost 
exclusively theirs. Many of their monasteries 
are endowed with the rubles of ancient and 
sinful Czars who, after a life of turbulence, were 


smitten in their dying moments with the pangs 
of conscience, and resolved to propitiate the 


Church, Rules of life among the Black Clergy 


JEWS SELLING GOODS PLEDGED BY STARVING PEASANTS. 





BOAT LANDING AT A YOLGA TOWN. 


are very strict, and asceticism is uncompromis- 
ingly enforced. They use no meat whatever. 
Their daily devotions are long, continuous and 
severe. Yet among them may be found the cour- 
tier and man of the world, as well as the lean re- 
cluse. The Black Clergy wield influence at the 
imperial court of St. Petersburg. 

Russian rural life has been altered since the 
emancipation of 
the serfs, not 
alone for the serfs 
themselves, but 
for those who 
formerly owned 
them—the landed 
proprietors. This 
class, having in 
many instances 
found it imprac- 
ticable to culti- 
vate their estates 
to the same extent 
as formerly, sim- 
ply for lack of 
labor, have in 
man y ‘instances 
abandoned _ their 
residences and 
gone into the 
cities, or else emi- 
grated to foreign 
countries. It has 
always been found 
that the charm of 
ownership in land, 
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outside the question of revenue, largely depends 
on the possession of seignorial rights over a lower 
class. Russia was no exception to the rule in this 
regard, and when the serfs obtained their free- 
dom and became peasant proprietors a flitting 
from their country mansions took place on the 
part of the landlords, who were compensated for 
the loss of their dependents by the payment of a 
proportion of the obrok, a tribute levied upon the 
lands handed over to the freedmen at the time 
of emancipation. About twenty per cent. of this 
tribute goes to the landed proprietors, and the 
balance to the states which supplied the ransom 
money. 

The discovery of large mineral deposits upon 
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Along the river commerce is busy during six 
months of the year. Thousands of barges cover 
the water, engaged in transporting the grain and 
other merchandise. Manufactures exist to a large 
extent in the line of chandlery, soap and tobacco. 
Of course these supply much employment to the 
peasantry, and have caused them to largely desert 
agriculture for the more attractive life of the 
workshop. The depots that fringe the river front 
afford additional employment, and there is a large 
migration into the Volga country from other 
parts, during the summer, of people seeking 
work. Here the resources of the empire are to 
be seen in process of collection and preparation 
for shipment abroad. ‘The fisheries are gigantic, 


INTERIOR OF A PEASANT’S CABIN, IN THE FAMINE DISTRIOT. 


some of the great estates induced the owners to 
let out the franchise to foreign capitalists. Ter- 
ritorial proprietors used in many cases to reside 
in splendid houses, and it is a remarkable fact 
that a portion of the building was devoted to the 
accommodation of a harem, but this was prior to 
the change in general manners inaugurated by 
Peter the Great. The best houses had all the ad- 
juncts of a first-class country place, being supplied 
with greenhouses and well-kept pleasure grounds, 
and the game and fishing privileges were often 
very valuable. 

The immense tract watered by the Volga con- 
tains some of the most fertile land in the country, 
and it has been called the granary of Russia. 


and in the season large moving canrps follow the 


fish up and down the river banks. The people 
who form these camps live in tents. Sturgeon 
weighing thousands of pounds are caught in the 
Volga. When winter is approaching the fish 
make for the sea, but are often hemmed in by the 
ice ; then the crafty fisherman, divining by long 
practice the places where the fish are located, cuts 
holes in the frozen surface and capture the im- 
prisoned sturgeon. A custom used to prevail 
among the Cossacks of consecrating the first of 
these catches to the Czar, Caviare factories are 
numerous. The most expensive caviare is made 
from the sterlet, a smaller variety of sturgeon. 
When winter seals up the river it is transformed 
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into a highway for sleighs, end the rhythmical 
jangling of their bells is forever heard. 

Now there is time to think and rest for the 
toiling multitudes labor in the 
months with scanty intervals of repose and still 
scantier reward. The wandering roustabout who 
works along the river piers, whose athletic frame, 
proof against almost any hardship, enables him to 
sustain an existence nearly as uncertain as that of 
a wild animal, either migrates or goes into winter 
quarters where he is, to await the return of spring. 
The farmer and the herdsman put their flocks 
and implements of husbandry under cover, and 
suspend work until the arrival of the thaw. 
Working time to these people is working time 
indeed, for the days during the active summer 
period do not have more than four hours of dark- 
ness, and three-fourths of the daylight is used for 
work because the season is so brief there is no 
time to lose. The heat is proportionately as 
severe as the cold, and the extremes of summer 
and winter meet. So, whether he be a farmer, a 
freight handler on the wharves, a fisherman or a 
factory hand, it is easy to conceive that the Rus- 
sian peasant’s lot is not an easy one, and that 
only his natural patience and simplicity could 
ever make it in any degree a happy one. 

The closer the tourist keeps to the river banks 
the more he will see of the genuinely Russian 
type. Nearer to Kazan and on the Volga main 
stream the aboriginal Finnish population may 
yet be found in the Tcheremiss villages. Some 
partial assimilation of this race has taken place 
within recent years, but the manners, costumes 
and customs of past centuries are retained in the 
majority of cases. They are not a communicative 
race, but rather shrink from intercourse with 
outsiders, seeming to recognize that as a people 
they belong to the past, and will have little to do 
with the future. 

The Tartar element in the population of the 
Volga region is probably a little under thirty per 
cent. of the whole, and this warlike splendid race 
are now in a small minority in the land where 
once they reigned supreme. Their present char- 
acteristics are much diversified, according to the 
class to which they belong. Some have forsaken 
altogether the nomadic instinct, which is as the 
breath of his nostrils to the pure Tartar, and live 
in their own villages. Tartar villages are usually 
extremely neat and well arranged, and have their 
rich and refined dwellers as well as humbler ones, 


who summer 


who all live under a communal government very 


like the Russian Mir. The Aoulls, or Tartar 
camps, are migratory communities, dwelling in 
tents, which they pitch and strike as the fancy 


seizes them for change of scene. Jere a certain 


form of government exists. The heads of.the 
tribe are called together in council and elect a 
chief, whom they thus invest with authority. 
Though the Tartars who have established them- 
selves in permanent communities have adopted 
Russian ideas as far as regards commerce and 
means of subsistence, in racial and religious 
sentiment they are now as they were in the days 
of Genghis Khan. Mohammed is still their 
prophet, and they worship freely in their mosques, 
from the walls of which the muezzin calls the 
faithful to prayer as of old. Polygamy exists 
among them, but they are not intemperate in 
their practice of it, for two wives is the average 
number. Herding cattle is the chief occupation 
of the migratory communities ; but there is also 
another kind of Tartar, which perpetuates the 
striking, brilliant, dramatic character of his his- 
toric ancestors. For him there is no inthralling, 
enfeebling civilization to stifle the pristine in- 
stincts of a nature that is only true to itself when 
wandering, free as the winds of heaven, under 
the ripening sky. Russian influence has done a 
good deal for the Tartars, and they suffer less 
now in winter than they used to do, the increase 
of permanent winter dwellings which the nomadic 
tribes have been induced to construct in many 
instances affording them shelter during the se- 
vere season. Some affinity has always been 
claimed to exist between the Russian and Tartar 
races. Plausible argument can be advanced in 
favor of this theory. The existence of harems in 
the palaces of the Russian landowners lends some 
color to it, as does also the old custom observed 
by both races of burying their female dead in 
separate cemeteries. Both peoples have a tradi- 
tional reverence for demented persons, believing 
them to be inspired. Love of a nomadic exist- 
ence is another tie between them. Vassili Verest- 
chagin, the painter, who is himself a thorough 
Slav, being Russian in sympathy to the backbone, 
during a conversation on the subject the writer 
once had with him, admitted that, widely as they 
differ in appearance and in many other important 
respects, Slav and Tartar do possess a certain 
mysterious mutual affinity, having its source 
somewhere in the remote recesses of the world’s 
past. 

The Kalmucks, who will be found in numbers 
toward the Caspian Sea, where the sandy deserts 
of the Volga steppe, near Astrakhan, are relieved 
by tracts of scanty grass, support their herds on 
the ungenerous soil as best they can, and live, un- 
washed and unlovely, in their bazaars, which are 
clusters of huts and tents, invariably containing 
a temple like a Chinese pagoda, devoted to the 
worship either of Buddha or the Grand Lama of 














Thibet. Pictures and grotesque idols fill the in- 
ner room of this temple, which seldom contains 
anything worth stealing, unless the ‘‘ King pin” 
idol, which is sometimes made of gold. But the 
priest has a train of attendants and the temple is 
carefully guarded. The Kalmucks remain in one 
place, not being afflicted with the nomadic fever, 
and this is about their sole virtue. Some of the 
Kalmuck chiefs once had numbers of slaves who 
received emancipation along with the serfs, and 
the monetary compensation for the loss of this 
human live stock made some of them quite 
wealthy. Their families dress richly, and are 
educated sometimes under European instructors, 
but they are neither handsome nor dignified. 
Reference to the population of the famine- 
stricken region would not be complete without 
including the descendants of the German colo- 
nists. They have been at all times the most 
prosperous and progressive of all the people who 
dwell upon these lands. Their houses and farms 
are a pattern and an example to the others. Even 
their thrift, however, and their ceaseless industry 
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have not altogether insured them immunity from 
the terrors of want, for they, too, have been num- 
bered among the victims of famine. ‘lhe lower 
Volga country is dotted with their trim home- 
steads. ‘Their ancestors were the protégés of 
Empress Catherine, who offered sufficiently per- 
suasive terms to prevail on them to emigrate from 
the German Vaterland. The Czars have policed 
this territory with Cossack colonists, who are sup- 
posed to act in the capacity of watchmen over all 
the others. 

Why did Russia annex to her already unwieldy 
empire this vast land, so fertile, so barren, so si- 
lent, so bustling, so beautiful, so forbidding—a 
mighty region watered by the second greatest of 
European rivers, along which the roar of modern 
commerce re-echoes from the piers and wharves, 
to die away amid the barbaric Tartar steppes of 
Astrakhan on the threshold of Asiatic solitudes, 
across the landlocked Caspian Sea ? It was nec 
essary to conquer and annex this territory, for the 
safety of the empire demanded it. It had been 
the stronghold of foreign and infidel ascendency 
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over the Muscovite, and when Ais time cane to 
rule, self-preservation dictated but one course. 
So it is that the White Czar’s standard floats to- 
day where the Crescent once glittered in the sun. 
And his rule has been a mild one, for the Tartars 
ure as free to follow their own bent as they would 
be in the heart of Islam. As for the monujik, 
poor unsophisticated son of the soil, he presents 
i difficult problem. His position is an extraordi- 


nary one. Since the abolition of serfdom he has 


been living under an ideal system of communism 
£ L 
and yet remained the subject of an autocrat! If 


the administration of the village commune were 
truly equitable and even-handed, it might com- 
mand more of our admiration. It does not, any- 
way, furnish the solution of Russia’s social ques- 
tion, because it will not be permanent. Some 
day the tribute levied on the land to indemnify 
the proprietors and the state for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs will be remitted, and then the 
status of the peasantry will have to be defined, 
either as absolute freemen and freeholders, or as 
something else that common sense can understand 
and expediency suggest. 
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** THE BULL BENT HIS BLEEDING NECK TO THE OLD LOVING, MASTERFUL TOUCH.” 


CARLOS. 


By ELAINE 


ANGELL, 


Pant I. 


It was evening on the mountains of Granada, 
and a gorgeous Spanish sunset was blazing among 
the romantic defiles of ‘‘Infiernos de Loga,” 
throwing long, quivering shafts of ruddy light 
in among the wild gorges and gloomy chasms of 
the pass, sparkling on the cascades of the Xenil 
as it dashed and foamed on its merry, noisy flow 
to mect the Darro. 

In the distance rose the city of Granada, with 
the sunset steeping its wide Campagna and vine- 
embowered suburbs; climbing to kiss into warmer 
color the old red walls of the Alhambra; chang- 
ing to burnished silver the snow-crowned summits 
of the Sierras towering far above it ; and shining 
with dazzling brilliancy on the lofty, graceful 
towers and pure white walls of the Generalife. 
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Below, on citron-shaded Catuja, misty purple 
shadows were lying, but on the great pile of the 
Carthusian Monastery the evening splendor rested 
like a benison, and its doors of gold and pearl and 
sandalwood, the gilded capitals of its columns 
and its wonderful cross were flashing back the 
level rays of the declining sun with threefold 
glory. 

The scene was beautiful enough to satisfy the 
most critically artistic taste, and so evidently 
thought a man, as, seated on a jutting bowlder 
overlooking the vast expanse of bold Sierra and 
luxuriant Vega, he skillfully transferred to paper 
each picturesque detail. Ife had sketched in some 
muleteers as they went by, and was rapidly out- 
lining a group of grape-laden Andalusian peasant 
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iescended the Mo 


: of castanets, when dow) 
Puerta del Rey, that grand old pass of 1 
h kings, came a herd of wild mountain cattle, 


led by a 


traversed | n¢ 


magnificent bull whose jet-black body 


wa broad white stripe. 
he hand- 
of 


He was an Andalusian bull, with all 


some, t! s and savage mettle of his 


And he looked the embodiment of 
brute force as he came grandly down the 


eacherous point 
I 


ierce breed, 
supery 
pass, tossing his great head from side to side, and 
he] in low, threatening tones, seeming to 


owing 
add to the wildly picturesque nature of the scene 
hy his appearance—so menacing, so tremendous ! 
e side of the animal, with his right hand 
ig one great horn, walked a boy, a slender 
some fifteen or sixteen years, but with 
ark beauty of a Murillo, all the grace and 

ity of a Velasquez in his face and carriage. 
The warm, brown skin; the great velvety dark 
eyes; the curved crimson lips ; 


the wavy, bronze-dashed, 


the broad, low 
dusky h 
7 


brow air, were 


in their way. But aside from the phys- 


ail pr rfe ct 


ul beauty of this young herdsman, there was 


out him a grave sweetness of demeanor, an un- 


in the midst of his savage sur- 


Conscious Gignily 


roundings, very attractive. 
He 


the Andalusian mountaineers, a round jalicos 


was dressed in the usual picturesque style 


tight-fitting bragas buttoned down the 


le, a frin 


oe = e 
Walst $5 &i | I 


velvet, 


ged yellow silk sash bound tightly 


ind his espartal and a shady 
sombrero com) ostume, 


Boy and bull walked sedate lown the pass, 


boy suitin springy step to the 


} 


bovine companion, 


I es to the great 
e, Who o understand and appreciate 


was l, answering in a monologue of 


bellowings, 
aching the Campagna the boy gave a last 


to his llen-looking favorite, 
g and chaining the heavy gates which 


word and caress suller 
and shutti 
secured the inclosure, started in the direction of 
the city. 

Skirting the suburbs, he traversed the crooked, 
irregular streets of the old quarter, and turned 
into the Alameda. 

Threading his 
las Granadas, and 
ascent to the Alhambra. 
the grand arch of the 

, 


steadily on until he reached Siete Suelos. 


into 
the 
Passing under 


wavy he turned 


rapidly 
Puerta de commenced 
steep 
Gate of Justice, he held 
Under 
the wall of the ruined tower a vine-shaded arbor 
offered pleasant retreat, and beneath its leafy 
canopy & party of artists 


wihe, 


were enjoying their 


The 


whien 


boy entered the low, unpretentious door 
opened into the vast courts of the Moorish 
Alhambra, rushed through the building, 
never pausing until he had reached the centre 
of Granada’s fortress, where, the 
opening upon Lindarja’s Baleony, Mr. Austin, an 


and 


in small court 
English artist, had arranged his studio. 

The boy entered quietly, and undressing rap- 
idly, threw on a loose white woolen tunic, and 
moving on to the model’s block, arranged the 
heavy velvet draperies around him with an art- 
ist’s touch, and waited to be recognized. 

The large, half- 
finished picture of the ‘* Boy Christ in the Tem- 


artist was standing before a 


ple,” and as the light from the star-shaped win- 
dows fell softly upon the canvas, in the beautiful, 
thoughtful face of the young Messiah, in the se- 
rene dignity of the pose, could surely be recog- 
nized the living, breathing original in the person 
of the handsome young Spaniard, the friend oi 
el toro, Carlos! 


“You 
What is the trouble, my 


’ 


“Ah! Carlos, bwenas noches,” he said. 
are late this evening. 
boy ? Has Boab been obstreperous again ? 

** No, seflor; but I had some little trouble with 
the cattle on the mountain, and that delayed me. 
But see, sefior, I am all ready now.” 

The English artist and his young model were 
the best of friends. Mr. Austin had stopped in 
Granada for the purpose of studying the Alham- 
, and finding it a truly gigantic un 


bra in detail 
dertaking, had taken up his abode in the palace, 
working 


there when it pleased him, and sketch- 
ing the surrounding country a great deal. It was 
on one of those sketching expeditions that he had 
e artist herdsman tending his sav- 
1, struck with his beauty, had con- 
ceived the idea of his picture ‘El Cristo,” and 
Remarking 
a decided talent for art in the boy, he had given 


stumbled on th 
age Charge, anc 


engaged him as a model indefinitely. 


him a few lessons in his odd hours, and noticing 
his surprising progress, had offered to take him 
back with him to Madrid when he left, and place 
him at of schools there for a three 
years’ of The boy’s gratitude and 
devotion to his benefactor were very real, and so 


one the art 


course study. 
far the artist had had no reason to believe his in- 
terest in him misplaced. 

‘*}fow old are you, Carlos ?” he asked, one day, 
after the work of the studio was over; ‘fand how 
long is it since you took to cattle driving for a 
living ? What was your mother about, to put you 
wild work, boy ?” 
mother says I am fifteen, sefior; but I 
am taller by half a head than José Mo- 
is sixteen; and I never feel now like 
a little boy. I took to driving cattle three years 


to such 

‘sé My 
know I 
resco, who 















ago, just after my father died. 
about it, sefior. 

‘*My father had been a herdsman all his life, 
but he had always said that I should never drive 
cattle. He wanted to send me to Madrid to be 
taught a trade in one of the schools there, but he 
died before he was able to do it, and I had to 
take his herds. My mother could not heip it, 
sehor ; she is a good mother to me; but I had to 
do something to help her and Goya, the little sis- 
ter, and cattle driving is not hard when the herds 
know one. It is curious, seflor, but though my 
father was a brave herdsman, he could never do 
anything with Boab. He used often to let me 
help him drive the cattle down to the corral, 
and I was accustomed to run in and out among 
them and keep them in line with the pike. But 
after Boab came he would never let me go with 
him, and I knew by that that the bull was savage. 
One day, however, I made up my mind to go 
without a permission. 

“Tt took me a long time to get to where the 
herd was feeding, but I felt very curious to see 
the new bull, so I did not mind the distance. 
Well, when I got near the place, caramba! I 
heard such a bellowing and snorting that I knew 
something must be happening, so I ran as fast as 


I will tell you all 


I could; and I tell you, sehor, I was none tuo 
early. I found my father and Boab in a hard 
fight. The bull had penned him into a corner 
of a cliff, and was doing his best to gore him. 
The pike had been tossed and broken in the tus- 
sle, and father had nothing to defend him from 
the attacks of the furious bull. I saw that no 
time was to be lost, so I ran in, shouting and way- 
ing a stick I had picked up on the way. As soon 
as the bull saw me coming he left trying to gore 
my father and came galloping up to me, bellow- 
ing and snorting. 

‘Ife looked very savage and terrible, his eyes 
were red and angry, and the foam was flying from 
his mouth. When he got within a few steps of 
me he stopped and commenced to paw the ground 
and roar, looking at me all the time as if he ex- 
pected me to challenge him; but as I just stood 
quiet he stopped pawing and bellowing, and came 
quite close up, and commenced to sniff me all 
over. So I said, ‘ Buenas noches, toro mio ;’ and 
when he heard my voice he stopped sniffing and 
listened (he liked my voice from the start). So 
I said: ‘I am pleased to meet you, lore mio,’ 
and patted his neck ; and as he did not seem to 
mind it, I shouted to my father to keep out of 
sight for awhile, which he did. Then Boab and 
I walked round the field together, and ever since 
we have been the best of friends. 

‘* Now, although the bull is still, and always 
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will be, a savage brute, yet he would never hurt 
me. Ile loves me after his own dumb fashion, 
sefior; besides, he knows that I would never hurt 
him.” 

“Who owns the herd that you drive, Carlos ?” 
Mr. Austin asked, after a little while. 

‘The aleaide, sefior. He owns so many cattle, 
every year he sends a hundred bulls to Madrid for 
the plazas de toros. Iam sad when I think that 
some day perhaps Boab will be called for. I can- 
not bear to think how they will torment my foro. 
I do not love bull fighting, sefior—it is eruel 
sport.” 

The boy’s eyes were blazing with excitement 
and hot tears as he spoke. The probable fate of 
Boab was before his mind’s eye, and his gentle 
nature could not bear the contemplation of such 
an end for his fierce favorite. 

**T love Boab, even if he is a brute, sefior,” he 
continued, passionately, ‘and I could kill him 
with my own hand and be happier knowing him 
dead than that he should be taken from me to 
be tortured for the sport of a cruel crowd.” 

“Soh! soh! Carlos, don’t go breaking your 
heart. over what may never happen,” said Mr. 
Austin, soothingly. ‘I think I will call on the 
aleaide myself to-morrow, and see if some ar- 
rangement can’t be made about getting another 
herdsman. It is no fit work for a boy like you; 
and besides, if you are to go with me to Madrid, 
it is high time you began to study in earnest. I 
must speak to your mother, too. Where do you 
live, Carlos ?” 

‘‘In the Zacatin, sefior ; we have a little house 
in the Moorish quarter. I shall be so thankful if 
you will see the aleaide about me; and as for my 
mother, we can see her this evening, if you wish.” 

Half an hour later the artist went to his mod- 
el’s home, and before. he, left it had been decided 
that Carlos was to leave the cattle just as soon as 
another herdsman could be procured, the kind- 
hearted Englishman promising to supply any pe- 
cuniary deficiency which his withdrawal from work 
might cause, until he had completed his college 
course and was fairly launched on his artist ca- 
reer. a. 

Part II. 

THREE years have gone by, and it is Carnival 
time in Madrid. For one month the Mad King 
will reign supreme in mockery and merriment 
over the great city. 

Everywhere the people are out. The gay mask- 
ers reel through the Alcala’ to empty themselves 
into Puerta del Sol. They promenade the Prado, 
they dance away the hours till daylight in the 
Buen Retiro; then, fastening new sigral ribbons 
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to their shoulders, sweep in troops through the 
streets, ready again for the masking and medley. 

At a window in the artists’ quarter three per- 
sons are standing, looking down upon the ever- 
shifting scene, and listening to the roar of the 
voices which shout the praises of King Carnival 
as they bear him in effigy through the streets. 
T'wo of them we have met before ; the third must 
be introduced. 

The years have changed Carlos from a beauti- 
ful boy to a splendid youth, but they have left un- 
changed all the old sweetness of expression, all the 
graceful boyish dignity of manner which charac- 
terized our young herdsman in the midst of his 
wild surroundings on the mountains of Granada. 

Ilis companion is otr old acquaintance, Mr. 
Austin, and by his side stands a fair young Eng- 
lish girl, his daughter and only child. 

Violet Austin is very fair to look upon as she 
stands there, her hands full of deep-red roses, the 
sunlight glinting on her golden hair, the color 
coming and going in her sweet young face, and 
ripples of gay laughter dimpling her cheeks as 
she watches the merry, motley crowd beneath. 
And that new look in the young Spaniard’s eyes 
deepens and breaks into vivid life as he covertly 
watches her. 


Violet had taken a great liking to her father’s 
favorite, and the two were almost inseparable. 
Carlos, in his turn, regarded the English girl 


with a sort of adoration. Her blue and 
golden hair, so rare in a country where all the 
women are dark, reminded him of angels and 
Madonnas, and his manner toward her, in conse- 


quence, was tinged with a certain gentle rever- 


eyes 


ence, 

‘* Carlos,” Mr. Austin said, one day, ‘‘ I am to 
have the pleasure of giving you your first order. 
I have been deputed by a wealthy connoisseur to 
order a picture for him. It is to be painted by a 
rising young artist (for the gentleman is a friend 
to the profession), and the subject is to be a bull 
fight. Now, I have not forgotten your old objec- 
tion to the national sport, so I’ll tell you what I 
mean to do. I will attend the next circus, and 
sketch the whole thing, outline it on canvas, and 
leave you to do the rest. What do you say 
to the offer ?” 

‘‘Tt is a very good one, sefior.” 

“Then accept it, my boy, and say no more 
about it. Ihave been questioning the toreadores, 
and understand that the bull fight which is ad- 
vertised to take place at La Salamanca to-morrow 
will be an unusually fine spectacle. I believe the 
Duke of Veragua has sent in three of his finest 
Andalusian bulls, as wild and fierce as any in 
Spain. . I think I wiil decide to go, for I may 
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not have so good an opportunity again of sketch- 
ing my subject. The bull must be the central 
figure, so I require a good one. Let me try to 
persuade you to look in to-morrow. Violet is 
coaxing me to take her, but I don’t know whether 
I will or not. I hardly think she could endure 
what the Spanish women enjoy.” 

‘Ah, sefiorita, let me persuade you to change 
your mind. I assure you it is no fit sight for 
your eyes ; it is barbarous sport,” said the young 
Spaniard, excitedly. 

** But I do want to go once, Carlos, just to be 
able to shock people at home by saying I have 
been to a bull fight. Besides, amigo, it is the 
thing to see when one comes to Spain. Yes, I 
know it is barbarous and all that, but I do want 
to go, so please let me have my way; I know I 
won’t wish to repeat my visit !” 

** Well, Carlos,” said Mr. Austin, the following 
morning, ‘* Violet tells me you have consented to 
her going in for a few minutes. Now, of course 
you will have to go if Violet persists in taking 
her small self there ; I will be too busy to attend 
to her, you know. And very likely she will scream 
or faint, or do something equally ridiculous,” 

«“*T won’t be able to come in until late, sefior ; 
but if you will take Violet in with you I will be 
there to take her out.” 

A few hours later, when Mr. Austin and his 
daughter entered the plaza, the vast building was 
densely crowded from gallery to barriers. 

Three bulls had already been killed, and the cua- 
drilla of the cireus, blood-bespattered and weary, 
were at their several posts, waiting for the first 
trumpet notes to sound which would usher in their 
last and most anxiously expected victim. The 
arena had been cleared from the débris of the last 
fight, fresh sand sprinkled on the saturated floor, 
and only the picadores and espadas, with their 
stained dresses and crimson hands, told of the 
death struggles which had taken place so lately. 
At length the trumpet sounded. The alcaide 
gave the signal to commence. ‘The door of the 
toril was flung open, and an enormous bull dashed 
into the arena, a magnificent-looking animal, jet 
black save for one broad white stripe which tray- 
ersed his body. And as the artist’s eyes fell upon 
him the pencil dropped from his nerveless fingers, 
and a sudden swift horror came into his face as 
he glanced nervously round, fearing to see Carlos, 
for in the last grand victim of the arena he had 
recognized the boy’s old favorite, Boab ! 

Dazzled by the light, the bull stood still for a 
moment, as if trying to comprehend the scene 
before him ; then with a furious roar he dashed 
toward the first picador ; there was a crash, a con- 
fused jumble of horse, man and bull, then Boab 
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retreated, staining the arena with crimson as he 
scattered, and the blood flowing from a gaping 
his chest ; the picador lay under him, 
struggling to extricate The 
rushed forward and dragged him out. 
Boab, with the blood streaming from wounds 
where the lances of the picadores had entered, 
faced brutal The poor 
brute seemed to realize that he was outnumbered, 


went. The horse lay on the ground, his bowels 
l 


chasm in 


iimself, guards 


again his tormentors. 
30 when the capeadores rushed forward, and sur- 
rounding him, began shaking their capas in his 
eyes and trying to goad him into a fresh access 
of fury, he slowly retreated to the toril, and plac- 
ing his back against the door cf the inclosure, 
stood still, snorting with rage and fear, but ap- 
parently husbanding his strength for another 
grand coup. 

In vain the capeadores waved their red and yel- 
low flags, in vain they made pretense to fly from 
him only to return and redouble their efforts to 
niadden him, the bull refused to be dislodged. 

length, the spectators becoming weary, the 
hout went up: *‘ Banderilleros! banderilleros, 
forward! Courage !” 

The banderilleros obeved, and cautiously ad- 
vancing, commenced to plant their sharp, metal- 
tipped arrows in the neck and shoulders of the 
bull, yelling 


=? 


waving their arms, and doing their 
The 
shivered all through his great body as the sting- 
ing arrows goaded his flesh, and hoarse moans of 


utmost to provoke him to attack. animal 


pain came from his laboring chest, but he would 
not charge. Then the spectators, their patience 
exhausted, rose ex masse, and through the vast 
building rolled the fiendish cry, ‘* Banderillas de 
fucgo! fuego ! fuego !” 

The bull seemed to understand all that the bru- 
tal cry meant for him, and bracing himself for 
his worst agony, raised his head grandly and moved 
forward, superb, indomitable!  Ilis aspect was 
so menacing that the whole cuadrilla retreated 
before him; but again the cry rose, louder than 
before, ** Banderillas de fuego!” Once more the 
men advanced, and surrounding the bull in all 
directions, buried their fiery weapons in his quiv- 
ering body, and a horrible smell of burnt flesh 
filled the air. When the poor brute felt that 
awful agony he gave a long, agonized bellow, 
and charged furiously. The toreadores scattered 
like sheep before him, leaped the barrier, and in 
a moment the arena was empty, save for one un- 
fortunate picador, whose tired horse had failed 
to save him. The bull dashed after him, leaped 
the barrier, and fell into the walk on the other 
The audience rose to their feet in wild ex- 
The bull galloped around the circular 


side. 
citement. 


walk, bellowing in agony, the foam flying from 
his nostrils, saved himself by leap- 
ing back into the arena. ‘Then a terrible thing 


The picador 


happened. 

The box in which the artist and his daughter 
were seated had been undergoing repairs, and the 
workmen in vacating at the order of the ticket 
holders had inclosed it temporarily in front with 
a light wooden railing, leaving a placard conspic- 
uously placed with the words, ‘Do not lean on 
this railing.” In the excitement of the bull’s 
leap the people in the body of the box had 
pressed forward so steadily that the slender railing 
was vibrating under the strain. 

Mr. Austin, absorbed in his work, had 
sight of everything save the arena, and had failed 
to notice his daughter’s increasing pallor. 

With her great blue eyes riveted upon the arena 
in the fascination of horror, the girl sat, growing 
each moment whiter and more deathlike, until, at 
the moment when the bull, charging the picador, 
leaped the barrier, with a piteous, inarticulate 
ery the terror-stricken child swayed forward, 
and falling with the whole weight of her body 
resting on the rails, fainted quietly away. In 
the confusion she was unnoticed, until an omi- 
and the shout, ‘‘Cuidado!” gave 
warning that a nearer danger was at hand, and 
before ever the hands stretched so eagerly could 
grasp her unconscious form the girl had fallen 
right.in the path of the infuriated animal. 

A shout of horror from ten 
throats, and cries of ‘* Toreadores to the rescue !” 
** Espadas, strike firm and save the girl !” 

The whole cuadrilla rushed as one man in the 
direction of the bull, and leaping the barrier, bore 
down upon him, trying to attract his attention 
to themselves, and so gain time to bear off the 
girl, Then the densely packed 
crowd above was seen to part, and a young man, 
leaping into the second barrier, sprung down into 
the arena, and lifting the slender, lifeless form, 
threw it into the outstretched arms of a toreador. 

Beautiful as an Antinous, fearless as a young 
god, alert, yet perfectly calm, he stood and 
awaited the advance of the bull. 

slind and mad in his agony, the great brute 
plunged forward with lowered head and muscles 
strained, to hurl his great force upon the intrepid 
form in his path, when clear as a silver clarion 
through the deathlike hush the boy’s voice rang 
out without a quiver in its tones : ‘‘ Para toro mio! 
estate firme Boab, Bravo! Soy vuestro Carlos !” 

The bull paused in his wild rush, drew himself 
together, lifted his head and listened. Again the 
old familiar voice sounded quietly, command- 
ingly, as in the old happy days on the Andalusian 
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mountains, and conjured up by the loved tones, 
back to the animal came memories of bovine joys. 
Once more the green cliffs of Granada rose before 
him, once more his harem gamboled in wild af- 
fection round him, once more a hand never lifted 
but to caress stroked his broad frontal, and with 
a bellow in which pain and rage were blent with 
a wild, comprehending joy, the bull bent his 
bleeding neck to the old loving, masterful touch, 
und Boab’s troubles were over. With a low, deep 
rumble of intense satisfaction he rubbed his great 
head against the shoulder nearest him, and grate- 
fully licked the hand caressing his neck. 

** Viva Carlos! brave youth! Viva the artist 
toreador !” shouted the people, as they surged 
through the vast theatre, and crowding into the 
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MODERN inventions and agencies have trans- 
formed the world in a wonderfully short period of 
time, comparatively to its previous gait of prog- 
ress. It is really within the nineteenth century 
that the two vast American continents have been 
settled and made prosperous, that Europe has 
been so largely developed, and indeed only within 
a few short years that Asia and Africa are being 
opened up to civilization. As a consequence, this 
is a busy age in all countries of the globe, the 
busiest on record. All nations and peoples, quick- 
ened into new life, are forging ahead with ex- 
traordinary energies, woven by steam and elec- 
tricity into a grand network of action. The 
outcome, already prodigious, grows, moreover, 
through other impelling instrumentalities, which 
are constantly being found and added. An age 
of materialism this certainly is, and it may well 
be proud of the fact, since man is, after so much 
stumbling, facing and dealing directly with the 
laws of nature, with “ material,” on a higher 
scale than ever before, or than former ages even 
dreamed of. Necessarily, the change includes the 
full exercise of all his faculties, impossible of dis- 
connection. 

Busy as all countries now are, the United States 
may be singled out as the busiest, the one in 
which the greatest amount of business and work 
is done ; a whole nation of workers, the hardest 
of workers, and working more intelligently than 
any other. Its vast territory fairly hums with the 
efforts of the toilers, day and night ; little time 
for resf, scarcely any for play. Here is the New 
World, here the fresh inventions, the boundless 
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arena, pressed round him in vehement congratu- 
latory admiration. In that hour fickle Madrid 
went mad over its hero, and Carlos and Boab be- 
ame its idols. 

% * * 

In the wide park of one of England's ‘stately 
homes” a grand old bull ranges at will among the 
lush grasses beneath the towering oaks and elms, 
and if at times across his dim intelligence comes 
the remembrance of Granada’s sunny campagnas 
and Xenil’s silvery waters, the sonorous tones of 
a well-loved voice reconciles him again to his 
damp pasturage and foggy atmosphere, and he is 
never happier than when baby hands are caressing 
him and childish voices lisping, ‘‘Good Boab ! 


py 


Viva el toro ! 
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aptitudes, giving a momentum even over that of 
greed and all the other dominating passions and 
cravings. Verily, it is ‘‘ No Stopping ”- land, and 
there is hardly cause for astonishment or censure 
over its mechanism, so naturally imperative, so 
easily understood. On such a busy-bee scene as 
this holidays appear quite out of place, and it is 
a question where they can or do come in. Bar- 
ring Sundays, so far they make a poor showing. 
The New World and its life are, however, proti- 
cient in ‘* adaptability,” and may eventually so 
manage as to squeeze them in on a less pinched 
footing. If progress permits, and holidays are 
wanted in the republic, then holidays there will 
be, not otherwise ; the decree in regard to them 
is unborn, depending on‘ futures.” ‘There may 
be more, or what few there are may be done away 
with, according as time’s whirligig may bring 
forth. There are not even a baker’s dozen at 
present, though a feeble tendency exists toward 
increasing the number, in spite of the possibility 
that new exigences may squarely reverse it at any 
instant. No reliance as to any one score can be 
placed on an age that stops short at nothing in its 
go-ahead race through the illimitable fields of 
‘«* Excelsior ”- dom. 

The origin of holidays goes back to the prehis- 
toric period. The word itself, “ holidays,” is a 
coinage made by the Church when it established 
itself at Rome upon the ruins of the Casars’ em- 
pire. It set apart certain days for a joyful honor- 
ing of the memories of the saints, and called 
them “holy days,” a designation only slightly 
changed to our word ‘ holidays.” Though the 
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word, therefore, is rather modern, the thing it 
stands for goes back to an untraceable date, as, 
from the remotest antiquity, all nations had set 
days of rejoicing in honor of their gods, heroes 
and public events. ‘These festivals were very nu- 
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iators and wild beasts, separately or mixed. The 
earliest and most barbarous peoples, China, India, 
Egypt, Phoonicia, ete., indulged in festive days ; 
and in the classic era of the Greeks and Romans 
such days were the “ observed of all observers,” 








FOURTH OF JULY IN A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE—THE ORATION INTERRUPTED. 


merous, and took many shapes, such as solemn 
processions, comic ceremonies, games and sports, 
banqueting and literary entertainment (whence our 
own big dinners and tiresome speechifying), the- 
atrical performances, fights, battles between glad- 


the choice and larger part of each of the four 


seasons as they came around every year. Not 
only one day at a time, but many days and wecks 
together were passed in general frolicking, ‘‘the 


high old time that is frolicking time!” ‘Those 
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early souls walking about the earth were fonder 


of playing than working. ‘The Greek and Roman 
sods and goddesses—and there was a large race 
of them—all were allotted their set day or days, 
innumerable and extended honors 
1 town and country. 


during which 
were paid at their shrines 
The triumph over enemies, the anniversaries of 
battles and victories, furnished also abundant oc- 
casions for festifying; and, besides, the love of 
shows and of fun for its own sake, as manifested 
in the ceremonies attending each opening season, 
in the Olympian games, the Coliseum shows, etc., 
became the fruitful source of festival days. When 
the rule of Greek and Roman passed away the 
Church at Rome fell heir to their relics, among 
which were the customs and ways indelibly grafted 
on the people left over alive, all not having been 
killed off in war and “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” As it was impossible to eradicate many 
of these customs and ways, the Church readily 
adapted itself to the situation and adopted them 
into its own service and in the cause of religion. 
Thus, under a change of names, the ancient ob- 
servances, of course modified and limited, were 
made to do honor to personages entirely different 
from those they were originally intended for, and 
so gave rise to that copious list of religious festi- 
vals, or saint days, once so plenteously observed 
throughout Europe, still highly esteemed there, 
and slight glimmerings of which were reflected to 
this side of the Atlantic 
everywhere arisen an apparently concerted effort 


Of late years there has 


to substitute secular festivals for the old religious 
ones, and accordingly world fairs and centenaries 
of sundry kinds, from the birth of a man to the 
birth of a government, all along the line, are be- 
coming more and more fashionable; indeed, weary- 
Already the World’s Fair at 
Chicago is looked forward to as the source of a 


ing through excess, 


good many holidays to a great many people, count- 
ing both hemispheres; and the American Centen- 
nial, in 1876, and the Frenc, in 1889, were first- 
class holidays of the latest pattern, for instance. 


In old Europe, holidays, in great variety, 


abound, being looked upon as indispensable to 
health and happiness. 
cumulation of them, and, as habits, they have 
been welded into the very life of the people. In 
each monarchical country the birthday of the 
sovereign is the leading national holiday ; the an- 


There is an inherited ac- 


niversaries of national events are holidays; long- 
standing customs afford holidays, and the reli- 
gious holidays are still extremely numerous, 
notwithstanding altered political and social con- 
ditions. Rome, under the late Pope, and up to 
1870, observed all the holidays that were current 
in the Middle Ages. It was a veritable hothouse 
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of holidays, the celebration of which required 
two-thirds of the year. Every day throughout 
the calendar was devoted to some ‘pillar of the 
the minority only failing to be formally 
observed as holidays. The fine displays in its 
churches and thoroughfares drew thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the world to witness the 
Papal holidays. ‘These displays have been ecur- 
tailed since the Pope has confined himself to the 
Vatican, and the religious holidays are nowhere 
in Italy as conspicuously celebrated as they were 
prior to his retirement. The three principal hol- 
idays of the kingdom now are the King’s birth- 
day, the anniversary of the capture of Rome 
(September 20th, 1870), and of the granting of the 
Constitution by King Charles Albert. Following 
these come a host of minor holidays of a worldly 
character, in addition to the more prominent re- 
ligious ones, which are not neglected. In Spain, 
Austria and Belgium, which remain faithful to 
the chair of St. Peter, the religious festivals are 
punctually observed to the eclipsing of any other 
sort of holidays, excepting their sovereigns’ birth- 
days. France, as a republic, has cut herself 
somewhat adrift from Rome, and this accounts 
for the present neglect of the religious holidays 
on her soil, and the reinstatement of many old Rev- 
olutionary dates and occurrences in the post of hon- 
Local holidays are thick throughout France, 
and the vintage season is a prolonged holiday for 
the peasantry in every section of the land. Russia, 
young and faintly civilized in its immensity, 
stands apart from the European holiday system. 
In new Germany, the anniversary of its victory 
over France, September 2d, has become the main 
national holiday, and hardly less national holidays 
are the birthdays of Bismarck, Moltke and the 
Emperor; then the holidays incident to target 
shooting, singing and beer drinking, to the Luth- 
eran creed, and, in Southern Germany, to the 
more magnified ordination of Catholicism, make 
a big gap in the year. England, workaday coun- 
try and people as it is, has not allowed all its old- 
time holidays to grow obsolete, but remains faith- 
ful to some of them ; of course the Queen’s day is 
a holiday all over the globe where the British flag 
waves. And, moreover, it must be said that all 
these various holidays in European countries are 
enjoyed in a thoroughly hearty fashion, long 
practice having made the natives experts in the 
art of conviviality and jubilation; they know 
how to langh and chat, sing and dance, on these 
festive occasions, in a way to knock out, fig- 
uratively, the latest comers at the ‘‘ banquet of 
life” in lately settled lands. 

The lack of holidays in the United States is a 
feature altogether surprising to European visitors, 


Chureh,” 


or. 
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unable to understand why there should be such a 
perpetual whirl and rush of work without any in- 
termission for amusement. Used to other ways, 
they are wont hastily to pronounce judgment 
against the rapid American life as one not worth 
living, and, unless they are compelled or enticed 
to live here, they are glad to leave the country 
and hasten back to their homes where fun reigns 
aiong with so many other things to their liking. 
This fact, though without the least importance 
as reflecting on America, yet serves to present in 
a strong light the contrast on this particular line 
between the two continents. On their side Amer- 
icans are used, likewise, to their own peculiar 
ways and tastes, and are surprisingly struck with 
the prevalence of holidays and general idling that 
they behold on visiting Europe. ‘ What !” they 
exclaim, ‘do these folks never work ?” How do 
they manage to live, with so many soldiers, priests, 
citizens and peasants roaming around with idle 
hands, eternally gaping, laughing, chatting, sing- 
ing and reveling ? Let us go back home to work, 
and put these disgusting scenes behind us. Life 
is not a farce or a fandango!” Their point of 
view is a serious one, the American view of al- 
ways doing, always accomplishing something. The 
wanderers gain the knowledge that different coun- 
tries have differing customs and practices, owing 
to varied antecedents and conditions. The cus- 
toms of a thousand years are as much a part of 
the European as the-coat on his back ; whereas 
the American simply wears his coat (when he 
does wear one), and his back is not burdened 
with the thousand years and the customs there- 
to belonging. Like his country, he also is a 
tabula rasa—new country, new man ; looking for- 
ward, never backward. Te is thus left free to 
write down anything upon himself and his big, 
clean tablet, and perhaps in some future time he 
may decree a few holidays such as are not now 
conceived of—that is to say, an entirely new style, 
for clearly he does not take much to the old style. 
He puts up with it as makeshift adaptation, but 
he is in search of something original. New in- 
ventions are not only his bent, but his need. 
Theatrical performances ‘ adapted from the 
French” are no more satisfactory to him than 
the whole kit of European adaptations. He can- 
not but accept Shakespeare and all the masters, 
but he is hankering after crow—a new sort of 
crow. And this is another feature that surprises 
your regular humdrum, stereotyped European. 
It shocks him. Is not the bed of life made since 
long ago for the lying down in, and can a new or 
different one be made now? Can a new heaven, 
a new earth and a new human nature be manufact- 
ured at this late day ? To these summary Euro- 
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pean demands the American iconoclast silently 
replies through the far-away look in his eyes. 
There is in reality only one national holiday 
that is always celebrated in every nook and cor- 
ner of the Union, viz., the Fourth of July. That 


is the day upon which work stops, or, rather, upon 


which all who can cease their operations enjoy a 
bit of leisure. It is a unique red-letter and red- 
firecracker day, without a counterpart in any other 
land, unapproached and unapproachable, e p/«ri- 
bus und, because understood and heartily enterea 
into by a whole free, enlightened nation. ‘There 
is no obscurity in its meaning, neither cobwebs 
nor flies upon it ; thoroughly American and orig- 
inal, it receives the choice honors of the year. In 
earlier days, when the nation was a mere strip- 
ling, the Fourth was honored with all the sensi- 
tiveness and enthusiasm appropriate to youth. 
The spread-eagle oratory, the music, town pa- 
rades, country musters and ‘* barbecues,” the 
feasting, the drinking and the fighting, were its 
proverbial accompaniments. ‘This original style 
has sobered down with the advance of years, and 
so a less boisterous enthusiasm is displayed, but 
fondness for the day is none the less genuine 
under the actual style of celebration, so particu- 
larly cherished by the small boy who claims by 
right to stand for Young America. Dinners and 
speeches, parades and fireworks, and ‘ reading 
the Declaration of Independence,” are features as 
much indulged in now as formerly, because there 
are more citizens to take a hand in the proceed- 
ings. ‘The Fourth has the unique merit of bind- 
ing together the people of all sections of the coun- 
try, because it represents the starting point from 
which all date and depend. A few fastidious 
folks object to the hubbub and noise of the oc- 
vasion, but they are very few, and even they wish 
only to celebrate on a reformed scale, not to do 
away with all observance. 

The Fourth of July stands apart, on top. But 
there are four other grand holidays of the year 
that are called national without strictly being en- 
titled to be so considered. Washington’s birthday 
is only nominally a national holiday, because it is 
not everywhere observed outwardly, or by formal 
manifestations of rejoicing ; it does not produce 
a stoppage of work, and indeed it passes off in 
many localities without so much as the noting of 
its coming or going, especially in the country and 
small villages. The larger cities shut up to a 
limited extent, owing to its legal character, and 
make more or less of a parading and saluting dis- 
play. Richmond, as the capital of the hero’s 
State, never fails to fire a military salyo from a 
full battery of artillery on its principal square, 
right under the eaves of the State Capitol, and 
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beside the great equestrian monument dedicated 
to his memory. ‘The other towns of the State 
have at last come to consider that Richmond, by 
so doing, pays their respects officially ; but in the 
olden time, ‘‘ befo’ de wah,” it was the practice 
of every village in Virginia to fire some sort of 
salute, whether from cannon or musketry, in 
honor of the 22d of February. Fredericksburg, 
in the immediate neighborhood of which the boy 
Washington went to school, and which still pre- 
serves in its midst the house in which his mother 
lived, was always conspicuous for the celebration 
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** Thanksgiving Day” is peculiarly American, 
without being fairly a national holiday, though 
legal. It is fully enjoyed in the North and East, 
but in other sections, as in parts of the West and 
wholly in the South, it is only recognized as a 
holiday because the law so declares, and because 
the President proclaims it. It had no legal ex- 
istence before the war, and was never even heard 
of in the fifteen Southern States, where it has not 
yet taken hold on the social life of the people, and 
does not seem likely to take any. Outside of the 


South it is steadily increasing in public favor, and 


MAY DAY IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY. 


of his birthday. The military paraded early and 
often through the streets ; his insignia as a Mason 
and the Bible upon which he was sworn at his 
lodge were borne in procession ; the soldiers vis- 
ited his mother’s tomb and fired a salute in front 
of her house, and a grand banquet concluded the 
ceremonies. Mount Vernon passed the day quietly 
enough, but the rest of old Virginia was stirred 
with enthusiasm. Cherished as is his memory, 
the 22d of February does not seem now to afford 
much room for spectacular rejoicing, and indeed 
everywhere demonstrations in the street are wan- 
ing, replaced by menta! offerings. 


perhaps not the least cause of its attractive growth 
is that goodly fowl the turkey, including the creat- 
ure comforts he generally has arrayed around him 
on the festive dinner table. An occasion of extra 
good dinners, ‘‘ Thanksgiving ” becomes a great 
promoter of friendly and family gatherings that 
are long looked forward to in advance and keenly 
enjoyed. 

‘* Christmas comes but once a year,” but it al- 
ways comes as u general religious and legal holi- 
day rather than a strictly national one. Referring 
again to the great dividing line of the late war, there 
is the same distinction to be made in regard to 
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Christmas as was made above in regard to Thanks- 
giving, only in reversed order, since though Christ- 
mas was prior to 1861 the greatest holiday in the 
South, it was a very small one in the East and 
West, and almost none at all in the New England 
States. ‘To-day, however, it everywhere prevails 
in the Union, a fact borne witness to by the shop- 
ping done considerably ahead of time wherever 
there is a shop with anything to sell. In the 
South, as of yore, Christmas continues to flour- 
ish, accompanied by free ‘‘ eggnog,” the dispens- 
ing of gifts, the play of fireworks in towns and 
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villages, and in the country, which as a permanent 
residence so delights Southerners of 
of fortune, by the preparation of 

choice ** spare ribs,” fattening of 
turkeys, the gathering of big hickory logs to give 
out an extra amount of heat from the open chim- 
ney hearth —“the Christmas logs,” 
called, in memory of the ‘‘ Yule log” of merrie 
old England times. In fact, the whole outfit of 
the Southern Christmas was a direct 
from England in the earliest colonial days, and it 
remains a copy of the ancient, original model pre- 
served in all its purity. The holly and the mis- 
tletoe in the South play a greater part in the 
ceremonies than does the ‘‘ children’s tree,” which 
is a German invention that has only partially, and 
relatively recently, found favor either in England 
or the Southern States, whose inhabitants are al- 
most entirely descended from English people, and 
have always, therefore, been steady followers of 
English life, customs and ways. In the rest of 
the Union the adoption, in these latter years, 
of the Christmas festival has resulted in several 
modifications of the old style of observing it. The 
present lavishness in presenting gifts is an excess 
that did not obtain under the old style, when 
slight tokens were exchanged merely as such, and 
not for their value or profuse display. 

“New Year’s Day” goes back into the realm 
of antiquity, far back of Christmas, as all peoples, 
from the moment of forming themselves into 
and have celebrated the 
beginnings of their years, whatever their size or 
length. As we have it, its importation may be 
said to have reached these shores from France, 
rather than from England, likewise indebted to 
France for it, and France to the Latins. It is 
not amiss, therefore, that Americans should have 
adopted somewhat of the French style of celebrat- 
ing it, and in France it is the chiefest ddy in the 
calendar, not so much from a standpoint of busi- 
ness as of friendly meetings and appointments, 
and social and family reunions. 
‘French Gentleman” takes no toddy and no 
unusual amount of wine on New Year’s Day, but 


every 


mincemeat, 


degree 


sausage, the 
as they are 


inheritance 


communities nations, 


The proverbial 


he has one practice invariably gone through with 
—he always dines at home with his parents if he 
has any home or parents, and no outside invita- 
this ** sacred duty” to 
f. ‘Je dine chez ma mére !” he 


freely answers to al Our large cities, 


tions can allure him from 
the pure ntal ro 
| inviters, 
with their fashion of calling and leaving visiting 
the wake of the best Pari- 


sian style, but they do not succeed in extracting an 


cards, are following in 
equal amount of gayety that the French get out 
of it. 


It is not precisely either a gay or a dull 
American holiday, but a breathing spell of lei- 
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sure for forming new resolutions, preparing busi- 
ness plans, and taking stock all around, as it 
were, by a momentary concentration. It was not 
necessary for the law to declare it legal, because 
it always has been socially legalized, throughout 
the country, as an off day for planning and for 
that slim amount of amusement accruing to it 
from custom. 

The holidays of Easter and Whitsuntide are 
emphatically holy days, namely, belonging to re- 
ligious observance exclusively, but yet enjoyed 
and to a certain extent participated in by the pro- 
fane. The school children, at least, enjoy them- 
selves, as do also many hard workers. In Eu- 
ropean countries these holidays are always avuiled 
of for rest anl fun; in Germany the fun is so 
prolonged that the institution of ‘* blue Monday ” 
was coined to signify that workers, after reveling, 
had the “ Katzenjammer” feeling, which indis- 
posed them for a resumption of duty on that day 
—whence were derived a good many other ‘blue 
Mondays.” Whitsuntide is growing feebler asa 
holiday, but the Easter festivities are being yearly 
more celebrated by American churches. 

“Decoration Day” is a legal holiday, purely 
American, naturally one of mournful memories, 
not of mirthful pleasures, because the task of 
laying flowers on soldiers’ graves is performed as 
a solemn remembrance. Business, however, is 
only slightly interfered with by the closing of 
banks, government offices and larger commercia' 
establishments. Traffic will not stop its rush for 
the dead, the motto of trade being the Scriptural 
injunction, ‘‘ Let the dead bury the dead!” Pa- 
riotism, taking another and higher view, finds 
plenty to do on this day, cherished in both the 
great sections of the country, in ministering to 
an ennobling sentiment by floral offerings form- 
ally laid over the remains of gallent defenders. 
Martial music and military parades are properly 
made to attend on the ceremonies where these 
ean take place. 

‘** Election Day” is a legal holiday, though the 
latter term is here somewhat misapplied, for a day 
can hardly be so called that sees some of the hard- 
est work that is done in the whole year, namely, 
voting and counting votes, getting the voters to 
the polls, persuading them to vote and how to 
vote, wi bargaining and dealing, and 
thering the returns from such an exten- 
sive territory for publication in the newspapers. 
work, truly, is this, and call- 
tion Day” a holiday is on its face a 


repulling 


finally 


Hard and important 
ng ‘* le 
sheer mockery, all the more so when the disap- 
pointment and wailing of those who are elected 


to stay out of office is considered. It may only 


be granted as a holiday for successful candidates, 
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for them, 
or, stretching the case, for the half of the citizen- 
ship represented by them. ‘Thus it is a one-sided 
festival—a sort of half-holiday ; however, holiday 
or no holiday, it cannot be denied that the keen 
zest excited on this set voting day is thoroughly 
appreciated by all true lovers of free institutions, 
because these could not live without the opera- 
tion of a free vote and a fair count. 

‘‘Labor Day,” upon which labor organization 
and societies parade, is a recent and only partially 
legalized holiday, because not so declared by the 
national government. Where it obtains, the cer- 
emonies give pleasure and leisure to great num- 
bers of people. In the most populous State, New 
York, this holiday has been an eminent success, 
and there is a likelihood of its adoption in many 
States where it has not yet been planted. The 
institution in the large cities of half-holidays, on 
the last day of the week in summer, after the 
English fashion, has given immense satisfaction 
to clerks, special employés and trades, though 
the public has raised a complaint of being incon- 
venienced by such an early closing of the shops 
at just the very time when there is the most press- 
ing desire and need to make purchases. The 
half-holidays were first legalized in the State of 
New York, and the demand for them by subor- 
dinates has grown elsewhere. 

Saint Days are not holidays anywhere in the 
Union. The nearest approach to this class of 
festivals is “St. Valentine’s Day,” though it is 
not even nominally a holiday, and the fun inci- 
dent to it is yearly fading away. If the cardinal 
sentiment animating humanity were alone con- 
sulted, the day would seem to rank in importance 
over the Fourth of July. Figuratively speaking, 
it is a day that sways the destinies of the repub- 
lic, giving rise to the necessity of a Census Bu- 
reau, for the good old saint is the recognized 
patron of early marriages and the growth of pop- 
ulation. ‘There would be no just reason to allege 
against the due and formal legalization of St. Val- 
entine’s reign on just one day, leaving him to 
look out for himself during the remaining three 
hundred and sixty-four. His ancient festival 
properly reinstituted might prove to be the solu- 
tion of many modern vexed questions and great 
troubles. Neither bachelorhood nor spinsterhood 
could interpose a veto against him. Then the 
old English valentine system would return in 
high honor, and artists, printers and others would 
have much more work to do than they have now, 
and hard times would cease for them. 

There are many holidays of a very private char- 
acter and limited extent which are observed in 
our Jarge cities, and of which little or no note is 


and possibly the lawmakers intended it 
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taken, because participated in by small groups of 
people only. Special and regular holidays of the 
schools are, of course, always in order. ‘The hol- 
idays of a private character are those of societies 
and unions, together with some introduced from 
abroad by naturalized citizens, and dear to them 
as connected with their original nationality. Chief 
among the latter category stands St. Patrick’s 
Day, which is so exceptionally well and exten- 
sively celebrated as to attract general notice ; then 
there are special holidays among the Germans, 
the French and Italians (who are mindful of Gar- 
ibaldi and Columbus), and many others too nu- 
merous for mention even. This transplantation 
of customs and festivals from their foreign abodes 
is only natural, hence easy to understand, and 
commendable in so far as love of native land is 
substantially a qualification entering into good 
citizenship. 

The number of national holidays, legalized, is 
seven, which, added to Sundays, leaves three hun- 
dred and six days for work during the year. Re- 
formers are crying out in the newspapers that 
the number is not sufficient, and that the nation 
is straining itself with overwork and confinement 
in factory, shop, office and dwelling. The ery is 
vigorously reinforced by all who delight in hol- 
idays, or ‘‘the ayes,” and still more obstinately 
opposed by those “‘to the contrary,” or “ the 
noes.” Work and discipline, healthy as they are, 
go hard with many others besides school children. 
The motto in regard to Jack’s metamorphosis 
into a dull boy through all work and no play is 
profoundly believed in and advocated by those 


who favor a very large addition, on the Be cs 
plan, to the list of American holidays Very a 9% 


sound and potent arguments are also ad vangedby 


them on the score of health. The question, how 
ever, not being one of. tagte or hygiene, can only 
be decided by the evolutional process: if more 
holidays are needed, in the course of further ex- 
perience, they will be found and adapted to the 
situation, and if there is no room or place for 
more, no amount of idle catering in’ the newspi- 
pers can make this room. Ilabituated and wed- 
ded to holidays as the Old World has been from 
time immemorial, yet even there life has been ex- 
tensively revolutionized, and is revolutionizing, 
from mivute to minute, in well-nigh inconceivable 
measure and extent, to the decay and elimination 
of a vast number of holidays in each of its coun- 
tries. ‘The rate of speed kept up in the United 
States is much greater than that across the water, 
because there are so many greater causes driving 
it forward on the road of progress, or of sound 
revolution. It seems to be getting along very 
well with its present number of national holidays, 


Baas. 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CuarteR XXXIII.— (ContinvueEn.) 


a1 ES, sir,” said Susan, won- 
deringly. ‘‘ But how can 
I believe my own senses ? 
Have you really come back 
to us from the grave ?” 
} “© No, Susan, for I have 
never been in the grave. 
That girl Mignon, whom you spoke of just 
now wf ; 

“You needn’t be afraid to mention her to me. 
She’s the same, sir, that you had the photograph 
of when you came back from cruising along the 
Maine coast, three year and more ago. She's 
going to marry Mr. Paget Tassel in this house 
to-morrow morning.” 

«To-morrow morning !” 

“‘ Yes, and rush off with him to Central Amer- 
ica !” 

‘Great Ileaven ! 
soon, then !” 

““Mr. Lepel, I knew there was something 
*twixt that girl and you. I found the little card 
when you lost it. Moreover, she couldn’t bear 
the sight of your portrait after she came here— 
fainted at the first glimpse of it, and coaxed your 
mother to remove it from the drawing room.” 

He set his teeth. 

** Go now about your own business, Susan, and 
try to appear as though you had not met and 
talked with a ghost. But keep somewhere in the 
vicinity of the library, for I may need you.” 

He left her gazing after him in a blank, bewil- 
dered way, as though she was still struggling to 
comprehend the astounding reappearance of a 
man long lost and long mourned, and, stealthily 
as a thief, he made his way to his mother’s library. 
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I have not come any too 


The library was empty ! 

Her vacant chair stood before a brass-mounted, 
slender-legged Chippendale desk ; against it leaned 
her ebony walking stick. She had gone to table 
without her customary support. Ie looked around. 
Everything in the handsome room was unchanged. 
Again he was in his own familiar place—his native 
atmosphere. Ah, what an abyss yawned betwixt 
this hour and the time when he had last stood 
there! Fortunately, none of the servants were 
about. He stepped behind the portiére which 
hung betwixt library and drawing room, and com- 
posed himself, as best he could, to wait. 

Presently he heard a murmur of voices—laugh- 
ter—footsteps. ‘The sounds grew louder. The 
dinner party entered the drawing room—Mrs. 
Ellicott, feeble and haltiag; Paget Fassel, ele- 
gant, distingué, supporting her with gentle def- 
erence. His bronzed face was radiant with some 
great happiness. After them came Edith, stately 
and white, like a lily—altogether the same as of 
old. She passed so near the portiére that the con- 
cealed man could feel the soft swish of her dra- 
peries and smell the knot of violets in her corsage. 
The three made a group on the tiger-skin rug ; 
but where was Rose ? Cautiously he pushed aside 
the curtain the fraction of an inch. Surely the 
loud beating of his heart would betray his hiding 
place. But nobody looked that way. 

Mrs. Ellicott moved toward her favorite fau- 
tcuil, and the Fassel brother and sister made haste 
to bring her footstool and arrange her cushions. 

** What has become of Mignon ?” she asked. 

‘*T saw her just now vanishing up the stair,” 
replied Edith Fassel. 

“« Little witch!” said Mrs. Ellicott, fondly. 
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“* Why does she run away from us at this particu- 
lar moment, and on our last evening together? I 
dare say she is plotting mischief.” 

They waited expectantly for a space. 

“‘She is coming!” said Edith Fassel ; and in 
from the hall glided something white as ocean 
foam, dazzling as sunshine—a snowy, lustrous, 
laughing creature, trailing billows of satin and 
lace behind her as she came, and with two great 
mischievous eyes glancing from a cobweb film—a 
wonderful hoar-frost texture, which she had co- 
quettishly gathered about her yellow head. Mi- 
gnon, in her bridal dress, and lovelier than she had 
ever looked before in all her life ! 

A cry broke from one and all, and Paget Fassel, 
with eyes of passionate love, rushed to the beauti- 
ful vision. 

** Mignon !” 

‘Ts it becoming ?” she laughed, as she spread 
out the splendid fabric with two pretty, dimpled 
hands. ‘‘Am I quite charming in it? I knew 
I could create an after-dinner sensation by ap- 
pearing before you in this garb. Look at Edith— 
she is shocked. She thinks it bad taste, and 
ominous of evil, too, to be seen in one’s wedding 
gown before the wedding day.” 

Edith Fassel stood gazing at the young beauty 
in pale disapproval. She was thinking of Nigel 
Hume’s warning—how he had declared that Mi- 
gnon could never marry her brother. 

‘‘God forbid an innocent act like this should 
mean ill to you !” she said, trying to smile ; “ and 
there is no one to see you, dear, save the three 
who love you best in the world 

The portiére was flung violently back. 

‘“<Pardon—there is one other!” said a voice; 
and under the curtain a man appeared, gazing 
with stern, fixed face straight into the drawing 
room. Appalling moment! Every eyé was riv- 
eted on the apparition. Mignon, whiter than her 
bridal fleece, recoiled with a frightful scream. Her 
guilty heart seemed dying within her. Not her 
helpless idiot husband, but André Gautier, the 
old-time lover, the gay and gallant yachtsman, 
stood there, transfixing her with angry, accusing 
eyes. At the same moment Mrs. Ellicott started 
up in her chair and stretched out her arms. 

*« Lepel !” she cried ; ‘‘oh, Lepel, my son !” 

** Yes,” said Lepel Ellicott, advancing toward 
the group, “‘ your living, breathing son, mother— 
your false, cowardly son, come back to you from 
a well-deserved punishment. Don’t be afraid of 
me. Now and then a man is permitted to return 
from what seems to be the shadows of another 
world and again take his place among his fel- 
lows. Great God !” as he caught her to his breast, 


” 


© this is too sudden—TI have killed her ! 


But Mrs. Ellicott was not a whit less brave 
than her servant, Susan Taylor. She staggered 
under the shock, but did not fall. Clasping her 
son, she gazed speechlessly into his haggard face. 
This was no ghost, but Lepel in the flesh. 

“You buried the wrong man, mother,” he 
said. ‘‘I deserve your curse for the misery I de- 
liberately brought upon you. I know all that 


you would ask. Here stands the woman for whom 
And he pointed to 


I deserted Edith Fassel.” 
Mignon in her bridal robes. 

‘« Edith will remember the letter I wrote her, 
saying that I was going away to marry a girl who 
was more to me than legions of belles and heir- 
esses. She will remember how, like the poltroon 
that I was, I threw myself entirely on her mercy, 
and begged her to keep my secret. You see, I 
feared that I might be pursued, and by fair means 
or foul separated from myenchantress. To avoid 
that catastrophe I was willing to implore help of 
the woman I was forsaking. 

** At the collision of the trains I found myself 
unhurt. In the horror and confusion that en- 
sued I chanced to stumble on the body of a man 
—a fellow traveler—half buried in the dédris of 
the wreck. I at once observed a striking likeness 
betwixt the corpse and my own figure. We were 
of similar build, and our dress was precisely the 
same. As for the face of the dead man, the fire 
had burned and blackened it beyond all hope of 
identification. Instantly a cruel plan rushed into 
my head. 

**To preserve the family honor, my mother 
might send pursuers after me, and force me back 
to duty and herself—why should I not feign death 
for a little while, and so utterly baffle any who 
might follow on my track? The fact that I was 
about to deal a deadly thrust at my mother’s 
heart did not deter me for a moment. 

** Unseen in the general confusion, I examined 
the pockets of the dead man, and found no clew 
to his name or dwelling place—only a railway 
ticket and some bank notes. In haste I trans- 
ferred all my own valuables to his person, simply 
reserving money enough for actual needs. Thus 
stripped of everything, I rushed from the spot, 
made my way across country to a distant station, 
boarded another train, and went on to my jour- 
ney’s end, rejoicing that I had completely extin- 
guished Lepel Ellicott until such a time as it 
should please me to renew his existence. 

‘And all the while Retribution was following 
at my heels. I was extinguished, in good truth, 
a little later, and it remained for another to re- 
new me—Dr. Nigel Hume, a kinsman of whom I 
had heard next to nothing, and whose face I had 
never seen,” 











His look, his tone, told Mignon that she had 
little to hope from him—he would show her no 
mercy. Wildly she tore off her bridal veil and 
flung it on the floor. She knew only too well 
that the end of all things had come for her. 
Neither Fassel nor his sister had yet spoken. 
The former stood as though turning to stone. 
Mignon cast one look upon him, then ran to 
Edith, and hid her face on the elder girl’s breast. 

In a passion of rage and scorn Lepel Ellicott 
proceeded with his story. He was very hard and 
bitter. He did not spare the woman that he had 
once loved and now loathed. 

‘‘She is an impostor in this house,” he said, 
coldly, sternly, to his mother; ‘there is no 
drop of Ellicott blood in her veins. She is not 
Elizabeth Hillyer, but only the cousin of that 
long-suffering person. 

‘‘ She thought me a hopeless idiot, and left me 
to my fate—her love had died long before. She 
has even entered into a marriage engagement, it 
seems, although she had no reason to believe me 
dead. A heartless flirt—a creature fickle, fool- 
ish, weak as water—she was my evil genius from 
the moment I first set eyes upon her. I repudiate 
her now, as she repudiated me when she fled from 
Cape Desolation. ‘That man,” pointing to Paget 
Fassel, ‘‘ is welcome to her !” 

Rose lifted her white face from Edith’s breast. 

*«*Andy !” He shuddered at the name. ‘ Yes, 
it is all true. I was very, very wicked—I did not 
really care for you at the beginning, and when 
your wits were gone I abhorred you—I thought 
you would always be as you then were. And I 
have wronged Bess, too—good, noble Bess. Where 
is she ?” 

‘She would not come to accuse you. You de- 
nied her to her face, in the presence of my mother 
and Miss Fassel.” 

She looked at him with a flash in her violet 
eyes. 

“How glibly you enumerate my sins, and talk 
of deceit and imposture! Are you not also guilty ? 
You married me under a false name—you never 
gave me even a hint of your real position. I be- 
lieved you to be André Gautier. Oh, if I had 
known the truth! But you never told me—you 
never told me !” and she began to sob wildly. 

Mrs. Ellicott limped forward, and stood be- 
twixt her recovered son and the girl who was, in 
the eyes of the law, his wife. 

“Mignon,” she said, gently, ‘‘ you saw my son’s 
portrait in this house, and the sight overcame you. 
And yet you say that you did not know whom you 
had married !” 

“‘I did not! I thought the likeness a chance 
one only, though it always frightened me. How 
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could I dream that André Gautier and your dead 
son were one and the same person ?” 

Mrs. Ellicott’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘* Lepel, Lepel, you must not be too hard with 
her,” she pleaded. ‘‘ You have both sinned. 
There is something to be said on her side as well 
as your own. And a little while ago you loved 
her desperately.” 

*‘T love her no longer. Can you look at her 
standing there in that dress, and talk to me of 
love ?” 

Mignon did not seem to hear. Again her eyes 
sought Paget Fassel’s. A world of unspoken de- 
spair was in the look. He had stood like a dazed 
man till this moment. Nowa deadly pallor swept 
his face. He started toward her, but instantly 
recovered himself. 

“God help us both !” he muttered, then turned 
and rushed out of the room—out of the house. 

Lepel Ellicott went up to Miss Fassel and held 
out his hand. 

‘“*T treated you shamefully,” he said; ‘yet I 
would like to hear you say that you forgive me.” 

Hier calm eyes looked into his, without resent- 
ment or reproach. 

**If you would be pardoned, Lepel, you must 
pardon in turn,” she answered. ‘‘ Mignon is 
your wife—take her back to your heart—love her 
ugain, as you loved her when you deserted me. 
She has made a place for herself in this house, 
never dreaming that it was hers by right. Your 
mother looks upon her as a daughter—she 7s her 
daughter, for you have made her such.” 

Then Mrs. Ellicott spoke. She tried to draw 
the pale young culprit to her side, but Mignon 
resisted her. 

‘My poor child, you are Lepel’s wife, and all 
the disclosures that have been made cannot alter 
that fact.” 

‘““No, not his wife, but his ruin!” shuddered 
the girl. 

‘* Be sensible, Mignon. He is angry now, but 
he will love you again—love never wholly dies.” 
‘* Does it not ?” said Lepel Ellicott, bitterly. 

Rose stood before him, in all the witching 
beauty that had once maddened his eyes and en- 
slaved his heart. But the fascination of it was 
gone forever. She returned his altered gaze with 
one of defiance. 

“* You may loathe me, if you will,” she panted, 
“‘I no longer care! Neither as André Gautier 
nor as Lepel Ellicott do I want you to love me 
again! Why attempt to torture me further? I 
have acknowledged my wrongdoing, and there is 
nothing left for me but to go back to Bess and 
Uncle Caleb, and live and die with them.” 

Lepel Ellicott strode toward the door. 
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“You need not do that,” he said, coldly. 
‘Keep your place here. My mother will take 
are of you, and you have nothing further to 
fear from me. As God hears me, I will never 
willingly see your face again.” 

Before another word could be uttered the door 
opened and closed—he was gone in the track of 
Paget Fassel —the husband had followed the 
lover, and both were lost to Mignon forever. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HER FATE. 

ELEVEN solemn strokes pealed from an ancient 
clock in the hall at Windmere. On the brass 
firedogs some crimson brands were alternately 
flashing and smoking. In the light and shadow 
thus made Edith Fassel stood, with her hand on 
her brother’s shoulder, and her anxious 
searching his face. 

** Paget, what will you do now ?” she asked. 

“Go my way,” he answered, huskily, ‘‘ and 
forget her—if I can !” 

‘* How strange and dreadful it all seems !” she 
shuddered. ‘‘ Love came to you tardily, Paget. 
You cared nothing for womankind until you met 
her. I can forgive her everything but the break- 
ing of your true heart.” 

A faint spasm appeared on his face. 

‘Do not reproach her, even in your thoughts, 
Queenie. It is impossible for us to measure her 
temptation.” 

‘‘Oh, Paget, I know how it will be—you will 
redouble your roving nowe—from this time hence- 
forth you will find no peace anywhere.” 

He bent, and with affected carelessness pushed 
a fallen brand into place on the firedogs. 

“*T shall go to-morrow,” he said ; ‘‘ you need 
not be told that it is better for me to avoid meet- 
ing her again. ‘The story will make a wretched 
scandal. I would save her, if I could, from carp- 
ing tongues, but that is impossible. Lepel Elli- 
cott is furiously angry - 

‘« Quite pitiless !” sighed Edith ; ‘‘ he will never 
forgive her.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“Mrs. Ellicott will be kind, and you, Queenie, 
must remain her friend.” 

‘For your sake, Paget.” 

He pressed her hand. 

“You will be a power of strength to the poor 
child. Stand by her, Queenie, and she cannot 
feel wholly forsaken. Thank God!” the words 
wrung from him by some great anguish, ‘‘ she 
will never suffer as I am suffering—it is not in 
her nature.” 


eyes 
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“You do not believe that Mignon loves you as 
you love her ?” 

Ile shook his head. 

“Consider, Queenie. I am a man past thirty, 
wrestling with the first supreme passion of my 
life—she is hardly twenty, and exceedingly child- 
ish for her years. Already she forgets her first 
love—why not the second also? ‘To think other- 
wise would be insupportable to me. Better—far 
better that she should be found incapable of 
strong emotion, than to break her heart in re- 
grets for our lost happiness.” 

Edith started suddenly. 

‘* Hark !” she said; ‘‘ what noise is that, Pa- 
get ? 

He listened. The storm still sobbed outside, 
but it was not that which he heard. Something 
was beating on the hall door of Windmere, not 
loudly, but with steady persistence. He went 
forward and opened it. On the threshold stood 
Mignon. 

A long black cloak wrapped her slender figure, 
beneath its hood her drenched yellow hair clus- 
tered. in disordered masses. Without a word, 
Fassel drew her into the hall, 

‘©Oh, Mignon ! Mignon !” cried Edith, in hor- 
rified amazement. ‘‘ You here—at this hour ?” 

“To whom should I come but to you ?” the 
girl answered. ‘‘ You promised to befriend me in 
time of trouble.” 

They led her to the fire, and took off her cloak. 
It was dripping wet—her dress, her tiny feet were 
soaked in water. 

‘Where have you been, Mignon ?” cried Edith, 
aghast. 

‘“It was very dark in the avenue,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I turned in the wrong direction, and 
stepped into the lake—your little lake, Queenie, 
where the swans are kept. The water was so 
cold !” shivering. ‘‘I felt like one of those des- 
perate wretches who rush on death, because they 
can no longer endure life. Then I saw the lights 
shining in your windows, and I hurried to you as 
fast as I could.” 

** Mignon, you have not come to Windmere, at 
this hour of night, alone?” said Paget Fassel 
sharply. 

«< Yes,” she faltered. 

«© And on foot ?” 

** Yes. As soon as they left me to myself I 
stole out of the house—I could not stay there an- 
other moment. So long as I remained under that 
roof was I not keeping the mother and son from 
each other ? Lepel Ellicott will return when he 
knows I am no longer there—not before !” 

Brother and sister exchanged glances. As the 
former vanished through a neighboring door, 
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Edith called a servant to bring some dry garments 
and make her unbidden guest comfortable. This 
done, she went forward to the hearth rug, and 
knelt by Mignon, and looked up compassionately 
into her small white face. 

“My poor child, Lepel will forgive you—he 
cannot help it ; he, too, has sinned. His better 
nature will tell him that he cannot consistently 
condemn you. You will yet be reconciled to your 
husband.” 

She made a gesture of horror. 

“No, no!” she cried, wildly. ‘‘ Impossible ! 
I should then be a thousand times more wretched 
than I now am. Iabhor him! He is not my 
husband! ‘True, there were words said over us 
by a clergyman, but it seems ages ago—so long, 
indeed, that I have forgotten its meaning. Don’t 
talk of Lepel Ellicott.” 

She started suddenly from her chair, and flew 
to meet Paget Fassel, who had just entered the 
hall again. 

“*Oh, love !” she cried, throwing her wild white 
arms around him, laying her colorless cheek 
against his shoulder. ‘‘ You have not spoken a 
word to me since this dreadful thing happened. 
You think me too wicked for forgiveness, or even 
tolerance.” 

“IT think nothing of the kind,” he answered, 
You 


hoarsely ; ‘‘ but what can I say, Mignon ? 
have broken my heart !” 

She gave an agonized cry. 

‘“‘ Not that—anything but that ! 
that you should suffer for my sin. From the first 
I knew that you were too good —too noble for 
one like me, and that I could never hope to make 


I cannot bear 


myself worthy of you. Yet you offered me your 
love, and how could I refuse such a gift ? Andy 
Gaff was a nightmare horror to me—nothing 
more. I could not make myself seem like a wife 
—his wife. Oh, Paget, you did love mte yester- 
day—judge me kindly to-night. From the rest 
of the world I ask no mercy ; but you—oh, say 
that you will not quite hate and despise me !” 

‘Hate? Icould not do that, if I would,” he 
answered ; “‘ neither is it possible for me to think 
of you otherwise than kindly, Mignon. God for- 
bid that I should pass judgment upon you. Since 
we must part forever, why waste these our last 
moments together in useless reproaches ?” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“Our last moments? What do you mean ?” 

“You cannot be so dull as to misunderstand 
me,” he answered, almost harshly. ‘I leave the 
country to-morrow.” 

‘“« But_you will take me with you—yon will not 
leave me behind ? Nothing remains to me but 
you—if you, too, cast me off, I must die.” 
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** Mignon !” 

‘‘ Let me go with you, as you planned, before 
Lepel Ellicott appeared,” she entreated, wildly. 
‘‘T was to have been your wife in the morning. 
Let me go with you, Paget—I belong to you. 
Have you not sworn to love me always? See 
your ring,” lifting her trembling hand in the fire- 
light. ‘‘ No one shall take it from my finger 
while I live. You only can be my husband, for 
I love you, and you alone. I will follow you to 
the ends of the earth—to death, if need be.” 

** Mignon, my poor child!” He was pale as 
ashes, but he unclasped her clinging arms, and 
put her firmly from him. ‘‘ You do not know 
what you say—all this misery is driving you 
mad. You are Lepel Ellicott’s wife—you cannot 
follow another man. You must go back to Mrs. 
Ellicott, or to that cousin, Bess Hillyer, of whom 
you talked to-night.” 

“Never! Never !” 

She clung to him anew, trembling and weeping. 
In vain he tried to reason with her—in vain Edith 
Fassel sought to soothe and comfort her. She was 
delirious with terror and misery. For the first 
time Fassel knew how desperately this girl loved 
him. Light and shallow as she had always 
seemed, there were tragic depths in her nature, 
after all. 

‘‘If you cast me from you, I will not try to 
live !” she cried, again and again. 

Then she turned upon Edith with the impa- 
tience born of utter misery. 

** How can you guess what I suffer ?” she said. 
You never did anything amiss, Queenie—you 
do not even know what love is—love like mine, 
which means more than name or fame, or life it- 
self, to me. No, you cannot comprehend it—you 
live in a different world—above the things that 
torture and distract weaker women.” 

A flash of crimson appeared for an instant in 
Edith Fassel’s cheek. 

** You are wrong—wrong !” she answered, with 
unwonted vehemence ; “‘ but let it pass. Listen 
to reason You will not? Then Paget, be- 
ing still sane, must think and act for you.” 

Fassel looked down into the white face uplifted 
imploringly to his own. 

‘Will you send me away ?” she sobbed. 

««T must.” 

“‘ Then you have ceased to love me ?” 

**T love you more than ever before—that is why 
we must part, Mignon.” 

The word was like an arrow in her heart. 

‘* Parting is death !” she shivered. ‘‘ Oh, love, 
love! How cruel you are! I come to you, 
homeless, hopeless, forsaken by all, stripped of 
everything—with no refuge but your breast-——” 














He interrupted sternly, 
‘You may not know it, Mignon, but you are 
driving me wild! I will order the carriage, and 
you must go back immediately to Mrs. Ellicott’s 
house.” 

Edith interposed. 

‘Remember how far she has walked to-night. 
It is storming hard, and the hour is late. She is 
greatly exhausted. Let her stay with me till 
morning—I will send a messenger to Mrs. Elli- 
cott, with word that she is safe here at Windmere.” 

He gave his sister a pale, grateful look. 

‘‘T myself will be your messenger.” 

Gently he put Mignon into the nearest chair. 
She neither resisted nor pleaded further. She 
was like one stupefied. 

‘“Good-by,” he said, with eyes averted from 
her. ‘ Mignon, good-by.” 

“‘Good-by, dear love !” she answered. 

And so Paget Fassel passed from her presence, 
out into a night as dark as that which had settled 
on his own heart. 

Edith gathered Mignon into her arms. 

‘You are quite worn ont,” she said, sooth- 
ingly; “come and rest. Perhaps the morning 
will bring you new hope.” 

A smile sadder than tears appeared on Mignon’s 
wan face. 

““There is no longer any hope for me,” she 
said. ‘I have had my day.” ‘Fhen she slipped 
her chilly hand into that of the elder girl. ‘‘ But 
I will do as you like. It is kind of you to pity 
me—to cry for me—you have always been kind 
since the hour I first saw you. I bless you for it 
now. Others may think you proud and cold, but 
I know better.” 

“‘Oh, my poor child !” groaned Edith Fassel, 
‘‘what good can my tears or my pity do you now? 
Come,” with forced composure, ‘‘ we must not 
talk any more. You will be ill if you do not 
sleep. Your long, solitary walk to Windmere at 
dead of night was dreadful—not to speak of that 
stumble in the lake. Come now, dear, and rest.” 

She carried Mignon to her own chamber, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of her for a moment. She 
dismissed her maid, and with her own hands pre- 
pared her guest for bed. With her arm around 
the unhappy girl, Miss Fassel knelt at her devo- 
tions. All the while Mignon remained as cold 
and impassive as stone. 

‘‘ Shall I see him again—shall I ever see him 
again ?” she said, as Edith arose from her pray- 
ers. Alas! Mignon’s thoughts were fixed, not on 
a heavenly, but an earthly and most unfortunate 
love. 

‘* No,” answered Edith, sadly; “‘ he is going far 
away.” 
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‘Yes, to the ends of the earth,” murmured 
Mignon ; ‘he will never come back! Oh, I un- 
derstand everything. Who sows the wind must 
reap the whirlwind. I am very tired, Queenie ; 
let me sleep.” 

She crept into bed, and, like a weary child, nes- 
tled down by Edith Fassel. Not another word 
was spoken by either. 

Behind a painted screen a night lamp burned. 
Outside, the storm had ceased, but a dolorous 
wind still rushed, like frightened feet, through 
the long avenues of Windmere. Edith waited till 
the calm, regular breathing of her companion told 
her that Mignon had forgotten sorrow for awhile 
in blessed sleep. Then, deeply relieved, she closed 
her own wearied eyes, and fell into dreamless 
slumber. 

For an hour or more she remained unconscious. 
The hall clock was striking one, when suddenly, as 
though an unseen hand had been laid upon her, 
Edith Fassel awoke. 

With a confused sense of something wrong, she 
started up in bed. 

Mignon was gone ! 

The door of the chamber was ajar. With her 
heart in her throat, Edith snatched at the first 
garment within reach, thrust her feet into slip- 
pers, and seizing the night lamp, ran into the 
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corridor. Here a current of cold air met and 
chilled her to the marrow. Glancing down the i 
staircase, she discovered that the entrance door bs 
of Windmere was standing wide open. Full of ; 


nameless fears, she descended to the hall, and flew 
out upon the terrace, and into the path leading to 
the little lake. 

** Mignon !” she called. 
gnon ?” 

A wan moon, in its last quarter, shone through 
broken clouds, and lighted the way before Edith 
Fassel. 

‘*Mignon! Mignon!” she continued to call ; bi) 
but no voice answered. Bi; 

She reached the lake. A recent thaw had freed 
its gray waters, and only a thin rim of ice re- 
mained, bordering the brink, like a band of steel. 
On the garden side, the copper beech stood ; 
stripped and bare, the swans were now gone— 
wintry silence and desolation rigned over the 
spot. 

An awful cry broke from Edith Fassel—a ery 
loud enough to reach to the servants at Wind- 
mere—for, several yards distant, on that tossing 
surface she suddenly espied a white face rise, like 
a star—a slender girlish hand flung convulsively 
upward, and then both vanished from her sight. 

The lake, though small, was very deep. Edith 
Fassel plunged straightway into its ice-cold depths. 


‘« Where are you, Mi- 
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She was a superb swimmer, and a few rapid strokes 
brought her to the spot where she had seen the 
face. She dived, and grasping Mignon’s limp 
and lifeless body, drew it upward into the light 
of the waning moon. 

She bore her burden to the shore. With super- 
human strength she carried it down the path un- 
der the trees. Near the entrance of Windmere, 
she met the frightened servants hurrying to find 
her. 

“Take the best horse in the 
manded Edith Fassel, ‘‘and ride for Dr. Hume. 
Miss Hillyer has been walking in her sleep. She 
found the lake to-night by accident, and turned 
that way a second time. Make haste or she will 
die of this mishap.” 

Some one caught Mignon from the arms of her 
rescue. 

“* Merciful Heaven! Miss Fassel,” cried one of 
the maids, as she threw a wrap around her mis- 
tress, “what a plight you are in yourself! ‘To 
plunge into the water in one’s night clothes, at 
the dead of winter, is nothing better than sui- 
cide !” 

They carried Mignon to the house. Every 
known means was employed to restore her before 
Dr. Hume should arrive. In vain. She lay like 
a Parian image, a smile on her lips, but without 
breath or motion. 

By and by the welcome thud of horse hoofs 
sounded in the drive. Nigel Hume entered— 
went up to Edith Fassel, as the latter, with no 
thought of her own needs, knelt by Mignon. Mer 
wet hair was streaming in dark disorder upon her 
shoulders, her face seemed cut from stone. Me- 
chanically she went on chafing the small, cold 
hands of the voiceless, motionless girl. 

‘“* Help her !” she said, looking up at Hume in 
miserable entreaty. 

Ife bent for a moment over Lepel Ellicott’s 
wife; then, very gravely drew the hands from 
Edith’s tremulous hold. 

‘“‘ Nothing can be done,” he answered, 
she is dead !” 
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restless life had indeed 
Rose Hillyer was no more. 

As sne lay in the darkened drawing room at 
Windmere, more beautiful in death than in life, 
her hands full of lilies, a smile of unearthly sweet- 
ness frozen on her lips, Mrs. Ellicott came and 
wept bitterly over her. Paget Fassel came, hag- 
gard and speechless, kissed the flower-filled hands, 
and staggered from the silent presence, as though 


gone 
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he had received a mortal hurt. Bess Ilillyer 
came, sad and pale, and left on the fair face a kiss 
of pardon and a tear of sorrowful love. Last of 
all, Lepel Ellicott came, with a face like a mask, 
betraying nothing that was in his heart. But 
how can resentment live in the presence of death ? 
He, too, forgave her, and remembered her sins 
and follies no more. 

They carried her back to Cape Desolation, and 
laid her to rest in the old Iillyer tomb on the 
sandy roadside, where, on a certain summer night, 
years before, the gay yachtsman, André Gautier, 
had first looked on the girl’s fatal beauty. The 
play was played out—the curtain had fallen on 
the tragedy of another life. 

* 3 * * * * 

‘Time driveth onward fast.” 

Again the old Common was green with spring. 
sirds twittered in its budding treetops. A brave 
show of hyacinths filled the florist’s windows. 
Through the narrow Boston streets an east wind 
blew, bringing the freshness of the sea with it. 
From a trailing gray cloud came a sudden patter- 
ing of rain. Edith Fassel, making a leisurely 
tour of the shops, on some errand for Aunt Lat- 
imer, looked up in dismay at the sky, and down 

at her new spring costume, fresh from Félix. 

The carriage and Aunt Latimer were several 
blocks distant. 

lor one momént she stood, with the big drops 
pelting smartly upon her ; the next, an umbrella 
interposed betwixt her and the downpour. 

** Permit me,” said Nigel Hume. 

The two had not met before for weeks and 
months. 

She gave him a smile like April sunshine. 

‘*T am very glad,” she said, ‘‘ to see you again.” 

‘Do you mean that ?” he asked, in a 
voice. 


shaken 


“It is hardly polite to question such 
statement.” 

‘*T did not think,” he answered, with a touch 
of bitterness, ‘‘that Miss Fassel could say any- 
thing as kind to a rejected lover.” 

At the corners of her classic mouth a suspicious 
dimple appeared. 

‘*Pid I ever reject you, Dr. Ilume ? 
you have reversed the facts of the case. 
you who rejected me.” 

“ Edith !” 


a plain 


I think 


It was 


“That day at the Symphony you went away 


before I could answer you at all. 
mained a little longer 
Pale with astonishment, or some deeper emo- 
tion, he caught the words eagerly from her lips. 
‘*Had I remained, what would you have said 
to me, Edith ?” 


Ifad you re- 
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«* The truth—the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth!” she answered, her words mingling 
softly with the patter of rain on the fabric over 
their two heads. ‘From the first I was fright- 
ened at the power which your strong, honest, un- 


compromising nature wielded over mine. You 
were unlike any other man of my acquaintance. 
I recognized your sovereignty only too soon. You 
set up something between us, and called it my 
wealth and your poverty, my pride and position 
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and your obscurity, and all the time behind the 
wretched barrier I was silently loving you. When 
Mrs. Ellicott urged you to become my suitor, and 
you refused—oh, I was hurt and amazed, but I 
loved you the more for that. Your own pride 
was tenfold more cruel than mine, for it would 
not let you sue for me as other men did : 

‘*Edith—darling! Stopamoment! I cannot 
believe my ears. Have I been such a dolt—such 
an idiot—all this while——” 

**You have been very blind, Nigel, and very 
proud—in fact, the proudest, blindest creature 
that I ever saw in my whole life.” 

Overhead the April rain splashed and scurried, 
but under that umbrella the very light of heaven 
was shining. 

Three months later the two were married. 

‘‘T forgive your past obstinacy, Nigel,” said 
Mrs. Ellicott to her nephew, ‘‘since you have 
done exactly as I wished you to do years ago. For 
Edith’s sake we must have no more family jars.” 

Long before his union with Miss Fassel the 
old dame had become thoroughly reconciled to 
her nephew. Indeed, her gratitude for Lepel’s 
restoration knew no bounds. 

‘““What do I not owe to you!” she cried. 
‘You have given me back my son—you have 


heaped coals of fire on my head, Nigel—hence- 
forth your place must be next to Lepel’s in my 
heart.” 

In Edith Hume’s life one sorrow only remained 
—her brother Paget. 

‘When Mignon died,” she said to her husband, 


‘‘his heart received its death wound. He will 
never think of love again.” 

‘‘Time works many cures,” Hume answered ; 
but he knew that she had spoken traly—that Fas- 
sel would walk the remainder of his earthly way 
alone. 

* * - * * a 

Two more years passed. 

Down at Cape Desolation autumn winds were 
howling over the cliffs, and the sea foamed high 
on the sunken ledges. In Berry’s grocery the 
same old fishermen gathered at nightfall to watch 
Captain Ira measure ont the tea and sugar, and to 
spin the yarns which, by frequent repetition, had 
become “ flat, stale and unprofitable.” Only one 
of their number was missing—Caleb Hillyer, who 
had been laid beside Rose in the family tomb by 
the sea. 

‘¢ Whatever is the sailor gal going to do now ?” 
the old fishermen asked each other, one Septem- 
ber twilight, as they lounged about the grocery, 
waiting for the evening stage. ‘‘ Live on at the 
cove with Marthy Bray, or go off into the world to 
seek her fortin’ ?” 
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‘*T take it she’s spent about all her money on 
her relatives,” growled Captain Ira. ‘‘In course, 
she’s got to leave the cove !” 

‘* Bess might ha’ married well last year,” re- 
marked Hiram Duff. ‘‘ You all remember thie 
Portland gentleman that come down here to shoot 
birds—him that war one of the owners of her fa- 
ther’s old ship. Middle-aged, but rich. Marthy 
Bray told me. He hunted Captain John’s darter 
out, and fell in love like a flash. But Bess she 
said No, which war shortsighted of her. If she’d 
taken him, you see, she might ha’ lived in ease to 
the end of her days. And now Caleb he’s up and 
died, and what’s to become of her ?” 

‘« Bess was never the gal to look arter her own 
interests !” sighed Captain Ira, regretfully. 

The arrival of the stage put an end to the con- 
versation. Only one passenger scrambled out of 
that ancient vehicle to-night, and so swift and 
agile was he that by the time the fishermen reached 
the grocery door he was already striding off toward 
the cliffs. 

‘* Who’s that ’ere chap, Tom Duff ?” said Cap- 
tain Ira to the stage driver. 

“Dunno. I didn’t ask his name. He came 
from the train at the terminus—sot inside, and 
read a book *bout all the way.” 

Through the chilly, grewsome gloaming the un- 
known was walking rapidly off toward Hillyer’s 
Cove. 

The breath of balsam firs blew upon him from 
the land, and the smell of brine from the vast, 
mysterious sea. He reached the beach, which 
stretched before old Caleb’s small domain. The 
cottage door stood open. In it Martha Bray’s 
silhouette was visible against a background of 
mingled fire and candlelight. 

The cape woman seemed gazing out for some 
one. Presently our wayfarer heard the rattle 
of oars in the rowlocks, and a boat came glid- 
ing round a sunken ledge. Bess Hillyer, in a 
black gown, her sleeves falling away from a pair 
of statuesque arms, beached the dory, and ad- 
vanced to meet her visitor. 

‘I did not suppose,” she said, in grave wonder, 
‘that anything earthly would induce you to visit 
this place again.” 

“Then you did not know me,” answered Lepel 
Ellicott. ‘I was in the West, looking after some 
mining interests. My mother sent me word of 
Caleb Hillyer’s death. I started at once to find 
you. She begs you to come without delay, and 
make your future home with her. I am to re- 
mind you that you are of our blood, and that my 
poor mother has been deeply grieved by your re- 
fusal to accept any favor at her hands,” 

She looked at him steadily. 

























He was stalwart and handsome enough to please 
any woman’s eye, but on his face the marks of 
past tribulation were plainly visible. 

‘‘ Your mother is very kind,” said Bess Hillyer, 
‘and I am not ungrateful ; but it is best for me 
to depend upon myself. Mrs. Ellicott does not 
need me, and the owners of my father’s old 
ship,” coloring faintly, ‘“‘ have written, since 
Uncle Caleb’s death, and—for my dear father’s 
sake, I suppose—offered me a situation in their 
private office. I have accepted it, and to-morrow 
I shall start for Portland.” 

By this time they were walking to the cottage— 
they had reached the old porch where Andy Gaff 
once sat mending Caleb’s nets. 

Lepel Ellicott seemed deeply moved. 

‘« Portland !” he echoed, in a displeased tone. 
‘‘Unless the purpose which brings me again to 
Hillyer’s Cove is altogether vain, Bess, you must 
not—shall not—go! J need you, if my mother 
does not. Believe me, I have profited somewhat 
by the hard lessons of the past. Do I not belong 
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THE END. 


Yet she is but a woman still, 
Who weeps as only women weep, 
Who loves as only women will, 
«And reaps her joys as women reap ; 
Whose mystery, in its sacred stir, 
Is the inviolate part of her ; 
Whose charm is not of man, but blown 
Like the wild roses, all her own. 
Sweetheart and flower of fruitful years, 
Time cannot change her smiles and tears, 
Time cannot rob her of the grace 
Which burns like love light in her face. 
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to you, and you to me ? Take the rest of the life 
which you cared for when it was not worth your 
care, and make what you will of it, Bess.” 

She had loved him long in sadness and silence, 
through good and through ill, but had never 
thought to hear words like these from his lips. 

For a moment she stood dumb. 

A great round moon, rising above the shoulder 
of an eastern cliff, shone into the porch, and 
showed him the glitter of tears on her pale 
cheeks. 

‘* Bess,” said Lepel Ellicott, ‘‘ will you come 
to my mother, as the wife of her son ?” 

**Since you ask it, I cannot refuse,” she an- 
swered, faintly smiling. 

By and by Martha Bray looked out from the 
living room. 

‘¢Supper’s waiting,” she announced. ‘J 
thought I heerd a strange voice here. Gracious 
Lawd! Is it Mr. Andy—no, I mean Mr. Elli- 
cott ?—beg parding, sir. It’s hard to reconcile 
the two, sir—the past and the present.” 


A WOMAN. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Au, she is of our thought and time, 
And we are vaguely loath to trace 
Through nights of variant age and clime 
Her birthright to a servile Her 
Amid the tumult of our days, 
Thrilled with the fire of hope and dream, 
She treads in fearless wise the ways 
That men had sought and trod supreme. 
With gladdened eyes she fares, and none 
Shall check her warm, uplifting soul 
That sees afar some shining goal 
Like the new glory of a sun. 
She feels the exultant sense of life, 
And battles in the blood of strife ; 
Where men have climbed, her hands shall reach ; 
What men have taught, her tongue shall teach ; 
Sexless in struggle, bold in mind, 
Fertile in fresh expedient, strong 
To hold her right against the wrong, 
To seek what others dare to find, 
She stands uncowed, unbowed, unbent, 
The mistress of her high intent. 
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EXPLORING TALAMANCA. 
By Ceci, CHARLES, 


THAt little or nothing should be known at the able winds. Old Harbor once reached, however, 
present day of this region, once populous and the journey up to San Bernardo, horseback and 
teeming with mineral wealth, 
is hardly surprising, in view 
of the difficulties encounter- 
ed in reaching it. On the 
10th of March a party of 
nine, including the writer of 
this, set out from San José de 
Costa Rica, under the protec- 
tion of the government of 
that republic, en route for 
Talamanca. The way chosen 
was straight to Port Limon, 
on the north coast, thence 
embarking in a small sailboat 
and proceeding south to Old 
Harbor, whence we should 
penetrate to the interior as 
far as the rise of the Sicsola 
River. The voyage by sea 
was attended with consider- 
able discomfort, not to say 
actual hardship, owing to a 
contrary current and unfavor- 
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SAN BERNARDO. 


afoot, occupied but two 

days, and was full of 

interest. The first 

night the party camped 

near Cuabre, on the 

banks of the Sicsola; 

the second night it 

found comfortable shel- 

ter in the government 

-cuartel at San Ber- 

nardo. At this latter 

7 settlement, consisting 
op Gun ceases mn. of some dozen thatched 















huts, occupied by a a miscellaneous population of 
white, copper and ebony complexions, we made 
our headquarters, setting out early of a morning 
and returning usually at nightfall. ‘The sports- 
men of the’ party had some wonderful luck in 
deer, tiger, marten, monkeys and birds of every 
size and description. Such as were interested in 
agricultural matters investigated the richness of 
the soil, took notes as to the natural wealth of 
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the forests, and tested such delicious 
fruits as the guayaba, the red banana, 
and others. 

San Bernardo is situated on a vast plain, at a 
height of about 2,000 feet above sea level. The 
region is uninhabited save for a few peaceful In- 
dians, who dwell in the same curious, conical- 
shaped dwellings that they used to build two and 
three hundred years ago—a continuous thatch 
from the ground to the peak, which is always sur- 
mounted by an inverted kettle —‘‘ to keep the 
rain out,” as they explain. The soil, which is 
marvelously fertile, is hardly cultivated, except 
for bananas. ‘Tobacco has been experimented in 
to a small extent, and has shown wonderful re- 
sults. Rubber, cacao, fibrous plants and plants 
that produce oil were seen growing wild in the 
greatest abundance. But most of all were we 
impressed with the appearance of the live stock. 
What little of this was found—horses, cattle, hogs 
and goats—was of superexcellent quality. I sup- 
pose there could be no finer region in all the 
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world for cattle and horses than these came splen- 
didly watered plains of Talamanca. <A short dis- 
tance below San Bernardo is the confluence of 
the Uren and the Sicsola. On our return to the 
coast we made the journey in canoes, embarking 
on the Uren, out of which we moved rapidly 
down into the broad and beautiful Sicsola. Our 
boats were manned by Indians, a jolly, good-nat- 
ured crew, who seemed to regard our visit to 
their region as the greatest 
possible joke. The Indians 
were indeed most friendly 
disposed in every way. The 
“ King of Talamanca,” 
who is also the Second 
Commandant (the govern- 
ment having wisely appoint- 
ed him some time since), 
called upon us immediately 
we had arrived, bringing 
many of his family and fol- 
lowers. The women re- 
garded us with gentle, 
amiable glances, now and 
then commenting on our 
curious appearance. It be- 
ing Sunday, the men wore 
their trousers and the 
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THE KING AND FAMILY. 


women had donned their gayest petticoats. Some 
of them wore necklaces of tiger’s and of mon- 
key’s teeth. We secured many of these as curi- 
osities, together with ‘“ cacique ” sticks, bows and 
arrows, spears for fishing and odd little baskets 
woven of reeds. After exploring pretty thor- 
oughly for nearly a fortnight we started back to 
the coast in the canoes. We were two days in 
reaching the mouth of the Sicsola. The canoe- 
ing was delightful. There was nearly always a 
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good breeze blowing, and we had umbrellas and 
huge branches of palm to shelter us from the 
midday sun. We carried with us from San Ber- 
nardo a tin of biscuit (or crackers), some bottles 
of coffee, a small quantity of brandy and gin, 
some tins of sardines and a large kettle of boiled 
rice with chunks of pork in it. We camped at 
noontide on the river bank, and breakfasted with 
great merriment. Shooting the rapids was always 
exciting in the highest. Only once or twice was 
the boat aground, or, rather, it stuck on the 
stones. The Sicsola is a wide and beautiful 
stream. Small steamers not drawing very much 
water could go up and down with perfect ease. 
All kinds of wild fowl] were in range as we passed 
down. We saw heron, duck, wild geese and 
snipe constantly, not to mention many strange 
birds of beautiful plumage. Monkeys swung from 
the branches of the great trees on either shore, 
and watched us curiously. Alligators lay bask- 
ing lazily in the sunlight, and we shot at them a 
good deal, but did not usually stop to see if the 
shot had been ef- 
fectual. 

The first night we 
reached Cuabre, and 
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mocks and spread our blankets under a thatched 
shed in the centre of a small clearing. All night 
we heard birds singing divinely. Once I was sure 
it was the nightingale. And just before day- 
break began the terrifying sound—to those who 
do not understand it—of the monkeys, called 
congos ; they were roaring with the cold, we were 
told. 

The next night we were at the mouth of the 
Sicsola. Here we had expected to find a large boat 
to take us still further south; but in this we were 
disappointed, there being no boat of sufficient 
size to take us out safely over the bar, and the 
sea being unusually high. There was nothing to 
be done but wait, we were informed by the people 
of the place, an unprepossessing set of negroes 
from Jamaica and Colon. We were thankful to 
land that night. It was quite dark, and just as 
we were touching shore rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. This, with the roar of the sea close at 
hand, gave one a sensation of uncertainty, and a 
strong desire to gain terra firma. We took pos- 
session straightway of 
a two-roomed hut, 
whose owner we had 
met and left up in 
San Bernardo, and 
from whom we had 
had permission to oc- 
cupy it. The rooms 
were both small, and 
in one of them we 
found an aged man 
who was taking care 
of the place. He had 
a bed, but, very natu- 
rally, had no idea of 
giving it up to any- 
one. Two of our 
party spread their 
blankets in the room 
with him, and the 
rest of us found our- 
selves huddled up 
with five Indians in 
the other small room. 
To add to our dismay 
the darkies of the 
place began to swarm 
in by twos and threes, 
and, calmly seating 
themselves, display 
their conversational 
powers. ‘‘ Boys,” said 
one of our party, 
this will never do.” 

7 hereupon he opened 
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a back door, with the intention of whipping Ind- 
ians and darkies out in a trice, and suddenly dis- 
covered another little hut close by the one we 
occupied, raised on stilts in the same fashion, 
the two being connected by a couple of planks. 
He took a candle to explore, and discovered it to 
bea kitchen. We transferred the Indians to oc- 
cupy this kitchen in short order. The next thing 
was to get rid of the darkies. We managed it 
by engaging one of them to cook supper for us. 
He continued to be our cook for the seven days 
of our enforced stay in the place. We remained 
from morning to morning, hoping for the sea to 
get lower, or for a man with a large boat who 
had gone’down to Bocas del Tora to return. 
There was plenty of fishing—mostly huge fish, 
almost identical with the famous Florida tarpon. 
We caught one weighing some sixty pounds, but 
the cook had no idea how to serve it. These fish 
are best caught by spearing. ‘I'wo of the party, 
more enthusiastic in piscatorial sports than care- 
ful of their health, got badly soaked by slipping 
into the river in adeep spot. ‘T'wo others, fired 
with longings to discover the unknown, wandered 
off six miles to the south, to the Laguna Sansan, 
spent the morning wading barefoot in the sea, 
and that night discovered their feet swollen to 
three times their normal size. Meanwhile the 
days passed, and the lookout for food became 
blue. The negroes, of the settlement began to 
increase their prices. Eggs rose from five cents 
to forty cents apiece in a single day. Chickens 
were at a figure to make one shudder. One old 
rascal tried to sell us pork unfit to be eaten. We 
declined it, and fell back on dried monkey’s meat 
and a few bananas. Finally, in a fit of despera- 
tion, we secured canoes to ferry us across the river, 
and hired some of the negroes to carry our lug- 
gage ; and off we set afoot for Gandoca, five miles 
in the hot sun along the beach, going northward. 

Two of the party had eaten nothing for two 
days, and were faint and feverish. A third had 
his feet so swollen that he had to leave off his 
shoes and walk in stocking feet. After fainting 
three or four times with the pain of walking, he 
lay down in despair on the sand and bade the rest 
go on to Gandoca, and send back a couple of 
darkies to carry him in a litter, which was ac- 
cordingly done. At Gandoca a boat was secured, 
and the party set sail for the north once more. 
But again the current and the wind were against 
us, and instead of rounding Cahuita Point in six 
hours’ time, twenty-six hours had elapsed before 
we were anchored in Cahuita Bay. It was then 
four o’clock Sunday afternoon. We had been 
twenty-six hours without food or drink, at the 
ymerey of the sea and the scorching sun. 


We went ashore more than gladly, and rested 
and had a good supper at the house of Mr. Peter 
Smith, a government employé. Cahuita Bay, 
with its cocoanut-grove front, is perhaps the 
loveliest place on all the Atlantic coast of Costa 
Rica. We remained there until eight o’clock in 
the evening. It seemed as if the worst was over ; 
they told us we could be at Port Limon by one 
or two o’clock in the morning. And so once 
again we set sail. But hardly were we half an 
hour out when the most tremendous squall began, 
and’ the rain fell in torrents. Hour after hour 
passed. ‘The boat seemed to fly on, but we were 
soaked to the skin. Hour after hour we strained 
our eyes, hoping to catch a glimpse of the light 
from the tower on Uvita Island, opposite Limon. 
But we could not see it. ‘Three o’clock, half-past 
three, still raining, but more quietly. Nearly 
four o’clock. Then suddenly the light shone out, 
and thankful were our hearts for the sight. Half 
an hour later we had landed, running great dan- 
ger of being capsized as we did so; the luggage 
was dragged up on the wharf, and we trooped off 
along the long pier and the railroad track to the 
hotel. Everyone was sound asleep, of course. 
We knocked and pounded and thumped, standing 
there on the porch that we had quitted so gayly 
some three weeks previous; soaked, shivering, 
the water streaming from our hair, some of us 
hatless, one shoeless, all gaunt, dripping and un- 
canny. ‘The clerk came at last, half asleep and 
slow to comprehend. ‘“ Let us in, quick !” said 
a hoarse voice. ‘‘ We’re the Talamanca expedi- 
tion—just got back.” 

The clerk’s eyes opened. He gave us just one 
glance—then turned, with a gasp, and fled. 

We were quickly admitted, however, and soon 
warm and dry in bed. hanks to the glorious 
climate of Costa Rica, we awoke a few hours later 
with ravenous appetites, and not so much as a 
sneeze to remind us of the night’s experience. 





HOW ELEPHANTS ARE TRAINED. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


WHEN the animal has learned to stay in the 
ring, and to walk obediently wherever he is di- 
rected, his weight and tendencies are taken into 
consideration in deciding what he shall do next. 
Only a light elephant can be set at bicycle riding 
or seesawing, for instance; but the number of 
things a well-instructed troupe will do in a mod- 
ern menagerie is long and varied. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the young Indian elephants exhibited in 
London a few years ago, which excited special 
attention. African elephants, by the way, show 
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little aptitude for tricks. “‘ At a signal from the 
hand or whip,” to quote the editor of The Field 
(London), Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, ‘‘ one would lie 
down to. permit the other to place the fore feet 
on his prostrate body ; or, mounting up on short 
cylinders, some three feet in height, they would 
stand on their fore legs, or on their hind legs 


EXPLORING TALAMANCA.—“‘ THE HILL OF DEATH ”— SCENE OF THE EARLIEST 
BATTLE ON THE ENTRANCE OF THE SPANIARDS.— SFE PAGE 76. 


alone, or on the two legs of one side, or the two 


diagonal legs. Not only did they march to music 
in a manner burlesquing the action of a circus 
horse, but played on a hand organ and a gum 
simultaneously. The couple then dined at a 
table, rang violently for a second course, and 
paid the bill in the most courteous manner. 


TRAINED. 


But the most interesting part of the exhibition 
was that in which they showed that their intelli- 
gence had led them to overcome that fear of 
treading on movable objects which is apparently 
innate in all elephants. A cylindrical barrel being 
placed on its side on the stage, one of the elephants 
mounted on to it, its four feet being close together, 
and then preserving its 
equilibrium, it moved the 
feet so as to cause the barrel 
to roll with it to the oppo- 
site side of the stage. This 
was done without any hes- 
itation on the part of the 
animal, or enforcement on 
that of the manager. But 
the most astounding per- 
formance was a game at see- 
saw, played by the two 
animals. <A strong trestle 
was placed in the centre of 
the stage; across this was 
laid a stout beam, oscillat- 
ing freely up and down, its 
centre resting on the trestle. 
Going to that end of the 
beam that was resting on 
the ground, one of the ani- 
mals walked up it to the 
centre, and then presery- 
ing its equilibrium, it rock- 
ed the beam up and down 
. .. . Still more remark- 
able was the seesawing of 
the two animals at the same 
time ; sometimes they were 
on the narrow beam with 
their heads in the same di- 
rection ; then placing them- 
selves facing one another at 
the opposite ends, they 
swayed their big bodies to 
and fro with such regular- 
ity of rhythm that the see- 
sawing took place with con- 
siderable rapidity. It was 
most singular to see these 
two enormous animals 
swinging with as much free- 
dom and ease as two chil- 
dren on a plank across a prostrate tree. On in- 
quiry, I ascertained that the animals had been in 
training from avery early age, and doubtless each 
separate trick was gradually acquired ; but, mak- 
ing every acknowledgment of the perseverance 
shown by the trainers, a high degree of docile in- 
telligence is evinced by the animals themselves.” 





‘*SHE PASSED DOWN THE AISLE LEANING ON HER FATHER’S ARM.” 


ANTONIO FERRAS. 


By BART KENNEDY. 


CHapTer I. 


Out sprang the strains of the Gloria. Through 
the aisles they rang, through the nave they pealed. 
Voices of angels caught up the echoes as they were 
dying, and seemed to sing in the afar heavens the 
music of Mozart the Immortal. Upward and up- 
ward soared the voices of humans singing in the 
sonorous Latin tongue. 

From the choir there arose a voice pure as light, 
clear as water, joyful as lark’s welcome to the sun. 
A voice of ideal beauty. A voice such as the 
shade of Mozart would guide straight to the heart 
of God’s throne. Devotion it brought to the souls 
of the kneelers. All were touched by it alike, 
from the crime-stained bandit who knelt in the 
shade praying that he might be forgiven, to the 
maiden who knelt in the light opening her pure 
heart to the All-seeing. 

It was a saint’s day in Rome, and Rome had 
come to pray in St. Peter’s. 

The voice sang joy into all hearts: The poor 
little beggar children forgot their hunger; the 

Vol. XXXIV., No. 1—6. 


old women forgot their woes and poverty; the 
rich forgot their cares; the wicked, their cruelty. 
The voice died away, anf then followed an in- 
describable hush of peace through the vastness of 
the church. All hearts were stilled to a gentler 
beating. 

But who had sung ? . 

A girl pure and beautiful of face, gentle of 
eyes and fair of hair. Chaste looked she as a lily 
in its flower. In her eyes shone alight. It was 
love’s first dawn. As she sang she raised them as 
if telling her secret to the angels. She smiled as 
if they had spoken to her words of comfort. In 
this innocent human soul was kindled the divine 
spark that lights at some time all hearts—the 
spark that makes the emperor lowly, the thief 
pure, the weakling mighty. 

The maiden knelt in the choir and prayed, her 
heart swelling with emotions strange to her—for 
the heart opens to the touch of love as do the pet- 
als of the flower to the touch of the light. 
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Afar off, in a corner of the church where the 
shades were deep, a man stood. He had been 
listening ; he knew the singer. If he had stood 
in the light, one would have seen that he was of 
tall, lithe form; that his eyes were quick and 
piercing, his forehead high, his jaw powerful, his 
mouth cruel. He might have been handsome but 
for the look of hard animal force that wag in his 
face. He was young with that kind of youth 
that seems to know and grasp all things. Such 
was Antonio Ferras, the noted Calabrian bandit, 
and he was here with some of his comrades be- 
cause he loved the girl who sang. 

Iie had met her in a strange way. A month 
before she was traveling with her father and serv- 
ants through the mountains to Rome, and part 
of his band had stopped the party and had com- 
menced to plunder them. Ferras arrived on the 
scene, and touched by the pure beauty of the girl, 
he allowed them to go unharmed, and even gave 
them escort to the confines of Rome. Between 
the maiden and him had passed a look, agd in 
that look was born a love. Bandit though An- 
tonio was, he was a man, and men are men, it 
matters not whether they dwell amid the purple 
shadows or amid the shadows of great, lone 
mountains. Neither was he as cruel as said re- 
port. He was a robber by training and by force 
of cireumstances. For generations his ancestors 
had lived wild, free and savage as eagles that 
dwell amid the clouded crags. Springing from 
such ancestry as this, could one expect him to be 
tame as the men who lived in cities and who 
bowed to man-made law? As well expect the 
lion. 

Antonio had discovered that the people whom 
he had saved from harm were none other than 
the Marchese di Ramoso and his daughter Bea- 
trice. Their family was one of the oldest and 
proudest in Rome, and Beatrice sang in the 
church, because of her beautiful voice and be- 
cause of her love of music’s art. She loved An- 
tonio, even though she knew that he was a bandit, 
for love cares not where it grows; alike it flour- 
ishes in desert sand or hothouse soil. Besides, she 
had breathed to the angels her love, and they had 
smiled to her encouragement. 

The mass was over, and the people were stream- 
ing out into the bright Roman air. Antonio 
waited in the shade; there was danger for him in 
Rome—danger of the garrote, but he cared not ; 
he braved all for one look at the woman he loved 
so passionately. 

She passed down the aisle leaning on her fa- 
ther’s arm. In her eyes shone the light of awak- 
ened love. Antonio’s heart stopped its beating ; 
his instinct told him the light shone for him. 


ANTONIO FERRAS. 


She did not see him as she walked slowly by; he 
covered his face with his hands in a sudden emo- 
tion, and when he looked up again she was gone. 


Cuapter II. 

It was a wild valley, deep in the heart of the 
mountains. Glistening torrents rushed and roared 
down the ravines. Sure-footed deer leaped chasms 
that would dizzy the brain and blind the eye of 
the daring human who peered into their depths. 
Eagles soared aloft, wolves prowled below. Say- 
age was the valley and savage the vegetation, as 
if Nature had clothed herself with fitting garb. 
The sun shone as it shines but in lands washed 
by Mediterranean waters ; shone with a glorious 
unsultry brillian¢e—a brilliance that fired the 
blood, a brilliance that refreshed. Mountains 
closed around the valley with heaven-piercing 
peaks ; they were as titanic lances, uplifted sen- 
tinels on guard. 

Here lived Antonio Ferras; here was the 
stronghold of the robbers; none could pene- 
trate this fastness—none but the robbers. They 
lived in a primitive way—their wants were few ; 
in fact, these robbers breathed air, ate food and 
covered their skins just like other men. They 
were wilder and healthier—that was all. They 
robbed because their fathers robbed before them, 
because they saw the eagle rob the hawk of its 
prey. If they had lived in cities they might 
have been law-abiding, but deserts and mountains 
breed men peculiar to themselves ; eagles are not 
doves. 

Antonio sat on a rock outside of the hut where 
he lived with his mother ; his face was buried in 
his hands; he was dreaming, thinking of the 
girl he had seen in the church. He was in love, 
deeply in love; but ah! the girl was far above 
him ; she could never be his, for who was he but 
a wild son of the mountain, over whom fell the 
shadow of the garrote ? 

Strange that Antonio should never have thought 
of the garrote in a such way as this till now. He 
had always looked upon it as his true, inevitable 
end; looked upon it without terror, without 
shame. Had not his father whom he loved 
gasped his last within its clutch? As all think 
of pitiless coming death, so thought Antonio of 
the garrote. But now he was in love, a feeling 
new to him had come upon him ; to the core of 
his being it penetrated; it melted the savage 
hardness of his nature. Nature to him had 
changed her aspect. All things were trans- 
figured, glorified. The sky was more beautiful ; 
the wild flowers opened their buds and smiled 
sweetly as they drooped their heads toward him ; 





















the little birds flew to him and trilled their 
heavenliest music. The bandit’s soul had’ been 
purified in love’s crucible, but—the shadow of 
the garrote—— 

‘“My son, what are you thinking of ?” said 
Antonio’s mother, coming out of the hut and lay- 
ing her hand upon his head. 

Antonio rose and kissed her. She was a little, 
bent-down old woman, with hard, piercing eyes 
like Antonio. She had borne many brave, hardy 
lads. All had perished fighting the law but An- 
tonio. He was the only one left, and her love 
had centred upon him. She was proud of him, 
for was he not a fine, brave lad who would pillage 
in the very heart of Rome itself? Mothers love 
sons whether they be bandits or kings. 

““ What ails you, my son ?” she said again, as 
he did not answer; and she took his hand ten- 
derly. 

Her voice was harsh, but through it ran love 
like a thread of purest gold. 

‘*Oh, mother, I am thinking of the girl whom 
I went to see in Rome.” 

‘*Why think of her, my son? She is not for 
thee. Think of Lisette, of Anita—they will bear 
thee sons who will become brave bandits like thy- 
self. This girl is of the nobility, while you—you 
belong to the mountains, my son. Though a 
queen might be proud of such a lad,” she contin- 
ued, softly, ‘ still sg 





sut, mother, slie loves me, for when I saw 
her face in the church there was in it the light of 
love, and my heart told me 

“Talk not so,” interrupted his mother. “ But 
here is Pedro back from Rome ;” and she went 
into the hut. 

‘“What news, Pedro ?” asked Antonio, eagerly ; 
and together they talked earnestly. 
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Upon the tall cliff's cloud-wrapt verge 
The lonely shepherd stands, 

And hears the thundering ocean surge 

That sweeps the far-off strands; 


And thinks in peace of raging storms 
Where he will never be 

Of life in all its unknown forms 

In lands beyond the sea 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 
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“That will do,” said Antonio, in conclusion ; 
and he left Pedro abruptly and walked quickly 
down the valley. 

He walked with that peculiar free stride that 
belongs but to the robber of the desert or the 
mountain—a stride that belongs but to men who 
know not the meaning of the word “ restraint.” 
Such men as these have the freedom of movement 
of carnivora ere they are captured by man. There 
is about them an indescribable air—an air of vast 
plains of sand, of mountain chains, of torrents, of 
forests, if you will—a savage air. ‘heir nostrils 
are widely dilated ; their gestures are at once free 
and abrupt ; amid men in civilization they stand 
as beings of another species. They live from out 
the pale of civilized law. But they care not. 
They are free. 

On strode Antonio. In his face was a look of 
resolve. 

* * * * * 6 

The next day a strange, unheard-of thing oc- 
curred in the very heart of Rome. Antonio Fer- 
ras, the terrible Calabrian bandit, bore Beatrice, 
daughter of the Marchese di Ramoso, from the 
altar rail of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. She was being wedded to the Count di 
Forma, report said against her will. The soldiers 
pursued Ferras and his band vainly. Such a dar- 
ing thing had never happened in the history of 
brigandage before. Rome rang with it. 

* * * * 2 * 

Deep in the heart of the mountains lives an old 
woman. She weeps—weeps for her son who fled 
years ago from his robber home. 

Yes, Antonio Ferras had fled from Italy with 
the woman he loved. 

Fled from the mountains, the robbers, the 
forests. Fled from the shadow of the garrote. 


So in our dreams some glimpse appears, 
Though soon it fades again, 

How other lands or times or spheres 

Might make us other men; 


How half our being lies in trance, 
Nor joy nor sorrow brings, 
Unless the hand of Circumstance 

Can touch the latent strings. 












































































































































































































































We know not fully what we are, 


Still less what we might be : 


But hear faint voices from the far 


Deep lands beyond the sea. 











From the mountains, reposeful, their tops all aglow, 
And their evergreen borders still covered with snow, 
I lift up my eyes to the azure-hued sky, 


And know that the coming of birds must be nigh. 














HOW THE 


BIRDS CAME TO THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


By Netty HArtT WoopwortTh. 


You know precisely what manner of morning it 
was—a wondrous one with the sunshine gilding 
the mountain heights and trying persistently to 
melt the heart of Nature and bring the tears 
to her cold, white face. 

It was the 15th of February. There was a 
glorious prophecy in the air that morning, and 
somebody had carried the news to the birds that 
the Spring was coming. I could ‘‘ hear the music 
of her sea-green plumes winnowing the crimson 
dawn.” But it was a weary waiting before she 
came in sight. It was the black snowbirds (Junco 
hyemalis) that were ringing the golden bells for 
her, thrilling one through and through, so inex- 
pressibly sweet and tender and welcome. The 
sound hovered over the wintry landscape and 
folded it in a soothing embrace; it lifted the 
heart to life again; it fell upon the air with the 
restful peace of a benediction. 

Upon the 14th of the following month the first 
shore lark was seen. It was cold and wintry 
again; not the faintest shadow before of com- 
ing springful events was perceptible. The birds 
were mostly restricted in their limits to the rail- 
road track and an adjacent barren stretch of land, 
though a single male came under my window and 
walked about with the greatest ease as he gathered 
up the crumbs that are always scattered there. 


He was an‘elegantly appareled guest, with a 
becoming traveling costume wrought from the 
various fashionable shades of brown and yellow, 
and a happily contrasting sprinkling of black and 
white here and there, which only served to heighten 
the general harmony. A queer little horn or tuft 
of feathers ended the black bar that lay across the 
forehead, and crescents of the same midnight hue 
ornamented the throat and sides of the head just 
below the eyes. A tiny flock of these birds rose 
from the railroad track at my approach, and 
rested upon the nearest fence posts, from which 
they launched into the air with a wavy flight and 
a deliciously sweet trilling song following after 
them, like a wave of sweetness threatening every 
now and then to overtake and sweep them away. 
Contrary to all* ornithological statements that 
they are restricted further northward in their 
nesting, they have reared their young in this 
region for the last three years. 

I came upon one of these feathered gentlemen 
in July, with his lady and three children, quite 
promising in their lovely ways, but not specially 
beautiful. They were out walking in the high- 
way not many rods from the place where I found 
a shore lark family the year before. The female 
and young were ragged, as indeed Madam Shore 
Lark always is after nesting, but the head of the 
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86 HOW THE BIRDS CAME 
family was not in bad plumage. Not quite as 
bright and fresh as March saw him, but it may 
have been only by contrast with the wealth of 
color in the surrounding landscape. 

The morning of March 27th was bright, the air 
perceptibly softer, as the spring season was 
opened formally—before noon the welcome notes 
of the first robin Ile arrived by the 
night train, seemed less wearied and more in a 
singing mood than might have been expected 
after so long a journey, and several times during 
the day I heard him singing. 


sounded. 


I saw an angel, 
too, that day: no beautiful white angel with a 
light brighter than the sun reflected from every 
feather, but a frail little seraph that was quite as 
first long-looked-for bluebird ! 
There was a suspicion of them the previous day, 
a mere momentary glimpse—the shadow from a 
bluebird’s had flitted by my window. 
Each invested with a joyful .interest, the shad- 
ows now began sweeping across the lawn, the 
little dark spots that move so rapidly across the 
landscape and teach us to look up if we would 
understand their meaning and note the loveliness 
that lies above them. Nature’s heart grows light 
and joyful as the shadowy fleckings chase each 
other over the fields, and the song of the first 
bluebird gives notice that the miracle of spring 


is drawing nearer. 


welcome — the 


wing 


Three days later the first song sparrow sang. 
The air was thick with falling snow, which melted 
as soon as it touched the ground, but with won- 
derful elasticity of spirits the song rang on, though 
the gusts of wind fluffed his feathers up over his 
head and almost made him turn a somersault in 
the midst of his singing. Scattering crumbs be- 
neath the piazza attracted his attention, and the 
tempting lunch was fully appreciated. He came, 
too, to the window sill for the same purpose, and 
as I write he comes again, his little bright eyes 
glancing toward me, and with a half-trusting, 
half-fearful look he accepts the favor. 

Though the snow had mostly disappeared from 
the valley, it still lay deep upon the mountains, 
and when the sunny days were succeeded by the 
the rising slowly. The 
wasted gradually day by day, and setting out 
upon its journey to the lake, meekly wended its 
way with no dangerous roar and rushing. By 


rains river began ice 


evening the broad meadows lay deep beneath the 
swelling river; it crawled leisurely farther up the 
land, folded the little within its broad 
arms, and not a shining ripple marked the place 


. L- 
brook 


where it had frolicked and sported. 
fringe, which still told its story, was mirrored in 
the placid lake; the delicate tracery of the out- 
lined ferns 


The willowy 


branches like gigantic maidenhair 
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quivering in sympathy with the leaning tracery, 
while over all the venerable elms held their arms 
outstretched in ceaseless blessing. There is such 
an overflow of affection in the nature of the elm! 
With what marvelous grace they lean to those who 
love them! And did two of these ever stand side 


by side without clasping hands and twining their 
arms about each other ? 

The moonlight found the flooded valley resting 
beneath the melted snows ; the river crept slowly 


landward till it paused beneath my window, glis- 
tened and fairly threw back the reflected moon- 
light. 
snows succeeded the rain. 

Our colored brethren, the blackbirds, came on 
the early morning train via the elevated railroad, 
a most inopportune arrival, for they just had a 
chance to say ‘‘Good morning” when the wind 
took after them, and the snow followed it up, 
until they must have felt it, literally, a chilling 
reception. 

During the 4th and 5th a deep, heavy snow 
covered all the beautiful April land ; the streets 
were not only a slough, but a veritable Slough of 
Despond ; and this is how my neighbors accepted 
the situation: Instead of mourning, they sung 
their way through the cold, cheerless day, just as 
some people sing their way through life, and I 
fancied we might all do well to imitate their 
serenity under adverse circumstances. 

The shore larks, juncos and sparrows went hur- 
rying about their morning errands, and were all, 
including a forlorn blue jay who was seeking 
notoriety by telling a dramatic tale, invited with 
kindly hospitality into the song sparrow’s store- 
house, where they helped themselves without 
further ceremony. Perhaps the recording bird 
angel has written the beautiful deed in the golden 
volume! 

The robins disappeared as if by magic. They 
hid away in the thick evergreen woods, doubtless ; 
but when the snow yielded to the seductive in- 
fluences—the melting glances—of the sun, they 
sang again in the early morning. When April 
6th was ushered in there was a plainly apparent 
For the robin ladies arrived eleven days 
after their liege lords came to town, and the con- 
sequent hurry and bustle of thie day was followed 
by a grand serenade in their honor. 
spring without its blossoms, a summer without 
its golden sunshine, an autumn without its shin- 
ing harvest, but never a robin without a vesper 

! I heard the first plaintive notes ringing 


song : D5 


Before morning the air grew cooler, and 


change. 


Give us a 


from the top of the tallest elm where the mag- 
nificent soloist (I thought I had never seen one 
so brightly clothed before) had climbed to voice 
the tender, melodious story. 
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Meanwhile the birds were becoming locally 
distributed ; song meteors kept bursting in the 
sky; bright, scintillating flashes and sparkles 
came crackling and spluttering down and falling 
all over the flocks of blackbirds! In a few days 
the chippy sparrows joined the ranks, and a pair 
of grass finches, bearing their white flag of truce, 
were roaming about the garden. 

April 11th a flock of cedar birds whispering 
drearily among themselves, mostly males with 
the conspicuous crests and velvety plumage, 
haunted the maples, while the 14th saw the first 
phoebe safely into harbor. As the male flew from 
the telegraph wire to the side of his mate he re- 
peated in easy succession four or five soft, low, 
musical notes, unlike the orthodox ‘‘ phabe ”—a 
pleasing strain I hear rarely in early spring, when 
the burden of the day is lightest. 

Upon the morning of the 15th a flock of wild 
geese went screaming northward. It was not the 
first time, however ; they had previously made 
and un-made the journey, returning disgusted 
with the inhospitable climate of the great, frozen 
country ! ‘Two great blue herons were also sighted 
flying straight and high, and I saw a handsome 
golden-eyed duck solemnly following the feathered 
procession, 

The frost flowers that had blossomed in such 
loveliness while a world was sleeping were seen 
no more; the chilling, pitiless mornings when, 


Wakened to life, the tiniest seed 
Becomes a flashing jewel weed, 


and the myriad branches of the willows became 
no longer a sparkling pearl and diamond mystery. 
Lingering snows upon the mountains again raised 
the ambition of the river, and the grass was 
greening rapidly. 

The 18th was delightfully clear and warm ; « 
morning when spring bursts to life not only in 
nature, but in the heart as well, and the hearts of 
sinner and saint alike must be white and spotless, 
for they could not harbor an impure thought in 
so pure an atmosphere. 

A marvelous strain arose from the apple trees, 
which was chanted and repeated by a whole bat- 
talion of the junco procession, It was such a 
comforting, satisfying song, as though each indi- 
vidual bird were wearing a sprig of heart’s-ease in 
his bosom! The air seemed interlaced with their 
numberless songs; the whole earth roofed and 
crowned with a musical twitter. The very morn- 
ing grew still to listen, until in melting measures 
the strain died away in a momentary silence. 

The wood thrush was abroad that day—the blue- 
birds will come to you; you must go to the woods 
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to know the thrushes! Before this Nature had 
been listlessly turning over the leaves of her won- 
derful book, as if she hardly expected to come 
upon anything interesting, when the bracing tonic 
of the perfect day gave her fresh interest and an 
impetus to go to work in a more determined man- 
ner. How noiselessly she opened each leaf, half 
expecting that some one might steal away the 
happy secret that is hidden between the covers of 
the old-fashioned volume! She ignores the fact 
that her methods are enveloped in mystery, her 
reading room well hidden from observation. No 
interruptions there to interfere with her well- 
ordered adjustment of times and seasons! Ller 
simple directions are intelligible only to her chil- 
dren. She whispered to the alders, and they 
hung out tueir brown catkins, and deep in tlie 
woods the shadows moved, and the branches 
stirred, and the tender leaves went dancing to 
the tune of the thrushes. For the hermit soon 
followed, exhaling its delicious aroma of song— 
the condensed fragrance of all bird music. 

It is the spirituality and serenity of the strain 
that characterizes the fascination exercised over 
the hearer ; a strangely sympathetic vein, a sor- 
rowful longing for some unattainable bliss; a 
pathos and depth and richness acquired only by 
contact with that earthly heaven—the green 
woods. Whenever I enter their glorious soli- 
tudes, the gentle harmonies of color, the marvel- 
ous beauties laid bare to the sympathetic sens>, 
and pausing upon the threshold to listen to the 
thrushes’ anthem, there comes to me the rushing 
thought: Earth is not ; heaven is, and this ? 
—surely this is the song of its welcoming angel. 
It is the prayer of the soul for all it has missed on 
earth. 

Within this sylvan border land the air was heavy 
with the balmy odors. and the dews still sparkled, 
though noon had faded, and following up the 
woodman’s brown, leaf-strewn path, bordered by 
flowers and ferns and creeping vines that chal- 
lenged the world for loveliness, I found a little 
hamlet where the thrushes, with exquisite taste, 
had established themselves, and left the gates 
wide open that led into the land. It was a full 
month later that the divine music of the hermit 
thrush was answered by the sobbing of the wood 
pewee—the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
and voicing in its song the sorrowful accents of a 
homesick world. 

By the 20th of April troops of purple finches 
came marching in with no regard to military 
order ; birds with plumage of richest bronze and 
wine ; with half-crested heads and breasts like a 
full-blown rose—the loveliest flushing shade imag 
inable. 
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A few had been about for several weeks, and a 
pair were often quarreling in the apple trees, de- 
ciding the disagreement by main strength, and 
singing out loudly and rapturously when the com- 
bat lessened. ‘The notes were thrown out in an ap- 
parently offhand manner, but were really a provo- 
cative to renewed contest in an exhibition of their 
rival powers ; then dashing away through the air 
with a cargo of song, and spilling it out every- 
where on the sunshine about them. Such a 
sweet, melodious carol! “sweetness long drawn 
out,” for the song continued until it was merged 
into another rapture ebbing and flowing in sym- 
pathy with the heart of the singer, and telling, 
unconsciously, the beautiful secret of happiness 
and love to all who listened. 

No more great flakes of whirling snow dropped 
down upon the lawn only to be blown to sea by 
the next breezes ; the great robe of the sky was 
bordered with feather 
bands of fleecy white- 
ness ; the Spring angel 
had rolled the stone 
away from the tombs 
where the flowers 
were sleeping, and 
the book of Nature 


dropped out the blos- 


soms from between 

fragrant page. 

April’s hysteria was 

nearly over; the 

smiles and tears which 

blended daily ;_ the 

sunbeams which 

sparkled through the 

rain ; and the aerial river flowed steadily on, and 
birds of all tribes and nations now engaged a 
passage. 

The white-bellied swallows arrived ; the ruby 
and golden crowned kinglets came—those mites 
of birdlings with such expansive voices, The 
white-throated sparrows were ticketed with stop- 
over checks, and lounged about for several days 
before resuming their journey ! 

Their clear, whistling notes ring out with star- 
tling emphasis upon the frosty mornings of April, 
as they rest within the maples, serenely conscious 
of their own uprightness, and refusing to move 
or interrupt their meditations when strongly 
urged to do so by the sparrows. . 

The 1st of May was warm and lovely—an Eng- 
lish May day, and all was charming and cheering. 

The golden chariots of the skies swung low, 
and kings and queens, ‘‘ whose dear heads never 
crowned a crown,” and who needed none to assert 
their royal presence, stepped out in imperative 


each 


IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST. 
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haste and with lasting satisfaction. Bathed in 
the golden glory of Love’s light, their pure, re- 
fined gold seemed gilded over again needlessly 
and in vain! 

These miniature tides of goldfinches left airy 
hieroglyphics here and there as they cleft the 
vibrations of heat and light, and went singing 
their psalm of life, laying special emphasis upon 
the line, ‘‘ Life is #o¢f an empty dream.” It 
might have been a mere iteration of platitudes, 
but who cares ?—it is the most hopeless element 
that the very commonness of Life’s music makes 
us insensible to its sweetness! <A thousand melo- 
dies unheard before now arose; clear streams of 
song that seemed to flow forever; cascades of 
kindred sweetness falling from those luminous 
little bodies that seemed to float in an atmosphere 
of glory ; illuminated strains twinkling and flash- 
ing with scintillating beauty told hourly the faith 
in a Love that knows 
no ceasing. 

The broad river 
sang now in accord 
with the happiness of 
Nature, the swallows 
dipped their shining 
Wings upon its sur- 
face, the fishermen 
kingfishers resumed 
their work, the sand- 
pipers flev up and 
down the stream, and 
upon its borders two 
worlds united and 
clasped hands—the 
real and the ideal. 
Earth and air and sky were in accord ; the world 
had 

only slept, 
And, waking, kept 
A tryst with Heaven! 


When the first faint flushes of the dawn trem- 
bled in the east the birds on the upper boughs 
saw the morning in the distance, and made prep- 
arations for its approach in gentle demonstrations 
of satisfaction voiced in a subdued, plaintive ec- 
‘At their morning devotions,” I said, 
‘all things praise Him !” As the dawn reddened 
with the splendor of the advancing train these 
accents changed to a more emphatic song; a 
loud, clear, ringing, jubilant trill was the hymn 
of praise succeeding the low, prayerful measures. 

** Divine !” I exclaim ; and in the evening, when 
the reflected glory of the sunset is lingering in 
pink and purple upon the hills, ‘‘and still di- 
viner !” 

The flaming light that marks the presence of 


stasv. 
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BY THE 


the oriole now gleamed amid the verdure of the 
fields and gardens, and the little madam, with 
the highest order of intelligence, was hunting 
precisely the right -kind of a bough from which 
to hang her dainty hammock. 

The Canadian fly-catching and the chestnut- 
sided were among the earliest warbler arrivals. 

The 5th of May was noticeably cooler, with an 
unfulfilled prophecy of winter in the air, and 
fluffy blue-yellow-backed warblers were abundant. 
A dignified robin sat half dozing upon the maple 
while they flitted and hopped about him, regard- 
ing them with a look of disgust and disapproval, 
as if he thoroughly despised such little restless 
creatures, and could by no manner of means 
think of associating with them. 

Upon the 8th the vireos and flycatchers were 
home again — they had traveled in company. 
Thoreau asserts that ‘‘ the after life of those who 
have traveled much is very pathetic”; but I 
could detect no pathos in the lives of my little 
friends. They were in specially fine spirits— 
perhaps they were exempt from the general 
assertion ! 

The sylphlike loveliness and the air of refine- 
ment of the vireo family are particularly marked 
and interesting. 

The leaves were expanding rapidly; the bird 
world had gone wild — intoxicated by the winy 
warmth of the air—and went hurrying hither and 





RIVER. 


thither upon their numberless errands as though 
there were some imperious necessity and life were 
not half long enough to accomplish all they had 
to do. The woods were at their best: billows of 
verdure, faint, delicate, shadowy green in which 
each symmetrically rounded maple top was a big, 
billowy bowlder. 

The loveliest surprise came to me that morn- 
ing in a tumbling, tossing gush of song—the first 
wren ripple of the season. I had forgotten how 
intense was the expression of their joy, how like 
a wave of rapture surging upon the air and throb- 
bing out their happiness ; but it all came back in 
& moment as that little throat trembled and 
swelled with the imprisoned song that could not 
find a way out half fast enough; and nearly 
choked my little neighbor. Now he ran up the 
branches, stopping for a moment to lift his little 
head and peal that silvery trumpet! Then, spy- 
ing ‘‘ Petite’s ’—the flycatcher’s—last year’s nest, 
he rushed impetuously over there, and settling 
down to rest within it, “tried it on” like Dick- 
ens’s little lady who went to church for the same 
purpose. 

Now Petite had only arrived that morning, 
and what with telling us that she had really 
come, enjoying her welcome, and expressing her 
unbounded satisfaction at seeing her home and 
friends again, she had not had time to visit the 
old homestead and see how it had wintered. But 
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when she saw an unknown person sitting there, 
I did not wonder that she was justly indignant ! 
I should feel just the same if I came home from 
a long journey and found some stranger opening 
my wardrobe and trying on my prettiest gowns 
and bonnets, or standing in my front door so 
that I could not enter! Petite was there in a 
twinkling, and hustled him out of the mansion ; 
but, bless me! it didn’t do any good, for the in- 
stant her back was turned he was inside again. 

A funny little warfare went on for some time 
till he spied the hitching post and went over to 
explore the hole where the chain went through. 
In he went and staid several minutes, and as 
there was no pump upon the premises, an article 
dear to the wren heart, he half decided that the 
cozy place would do for building. Perhaps he 
took a little nap in there, he was gone so long. 

‘« It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” I 
thought it a very ill wind when it had broken the 
heart of my handsome maple (soft hearts are 
asier broken, you know), and there were the 
daintiest, most seductive hollows exposed to view. 
When at last the wren stuck his head out from 
the aperture, this charming prospect opened be- 
fore him, and, elated with joy at the discovery, 
he hopped inside, filled his mouth with the de- 
vaying wood, reached out his head and dropped a 
mouthful, varying his work meanwhile by stand- 
ing upon the ridgepole of his house and shower- 
ing down cascades of rippling, stirring eloquence 
that would have made a Cicero frantic with envy. 

All that day the flycatcher called to me, echo- 
ing her name, “ Petite, Petite.” She was all at 
sea regarding her future abode, but she landed 
happily by and by. She was only waiting for the 
apple blossoms to unfold that she might select a 
site where the lights and shadows were perfectly 
adjusted—the little, shadowy recluse—some vine- 
curtained corner, maybe, from which she could 
look out upon the world or be half buried in a 
pink drift of falling petals. 

Black-throated blue warblers and elegant mag- 
nolias peered from the swinging elm branches, in 
entire disregard to the natural order of ups and 
downs; and just at sundown a tiny bit of feather- 
ing came to the maple, following every branch 
and exploring it thoroughly from top to root— 
the black-and-white creeping warbler. 

The next morning he was the first person I saw 
as I left myroom. He was looking.over the same 
tree again, stopping to follow up the intricate 
network of branches, and being quite as much at 
ease when the usual law of nature was reversed as 
in a more orthodox position. He is smaller than 
the brown creeper, and undoubtedly loves the 
trees aside from their harvest, for he hugs them 
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persistently, the little black-and-white spirit of 
reform ! 

A humming bird, all aweary, rests upon the 
clothesline, and draws feathers down so 
closely over his feet that you would not know he 
had any understanding save a breast-to-breast one 
with nature’s invisible god, the atmosphere. 


his 


A baby bird in jeweled dress, 
Evanescent loveliness! 


Redstarts also flashed their fiery wings, and many 
a tiny twig trembled as they rested there for a 
brief moment ; restless souls, forever upon a 
march ! 

Bobolink, the spirit of the meadows, was 
abroad, full of fun and frolic, his song replete 
with the thought that life was but one long holi- 
day. Another voice sounded —‘“‘ only a_ little 
sparrow’s,” but not the serene chippy’s, nor the 
faithful, trusting song sparrow’s ; not the field, 
tree, swamp, fox or yellow-winged, but the white- 
crowned, altogether the finest representative of 
the immense sparrow family. 

The others saw and regarded him with extreme 
severity. They were conservatives respecting mil- 
linery, and didn’t approve of the style of his bon- 
net. Chestnuts and browns and grays, with no 
startling black and white innovations, were good 
enough for them, and consequently were becom- 
ing and suitable for everybody; at least that 
seemed to be the way they reasoned, and larger 
people ofttimes resort to the same sophistry. 
They drove him about with characteristic cour- 
tesy, and profiting by the lesson, he flew to the 
peabrush and chased the goldfinches unmerci- 
fully, carefully scanning the vines to make sure 
that everyone had been ousted. 

Meanwhile the flycatchers introduced their 
relatives, Traill’s and the yellow-sided, and the 
kingbird was urging his cause with the usual vim 
and odious egotism. After all, it has no unwhole- 
some influence. He only looks at life from a 
broad, philosophical basis, though it result in a 
continuous indictment of his neighbor’s rights ! 

True to their watery instincts, they made their 
nest just under the roof in the tin eave spouts, 
where every shower must have made them conscious 
that, at the best, life is but a comedy of errors. 
In spite of discouraging aquatic conditions that 
would have dampened the spirits of a less viva- 


cious bird, they brought out a lovely group of 
fledgelings, watching over their début with a 
charming interest and tenderest solicitude. 

The kingbird’s is one of the fairest of all bird 
babies ; the soft gray coloring of the infant blend- 
ing in matchless harmony with the clear pure 
white—none of the intermingling of shade that 
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is so prominent in most young bird families. In- 
deed, they correspond to those bright, entertain- 
ing children who are always a fascination and 
reflect such credit upon their parentage ! 

Catbirds, dressed with artistic elegance and 
with an air of intentional smartness, were fash- 
ioning their nests; the early birds were at last 
‘at home,” their songs far-sounding, deep, clear 
and sweet, and the music of life was at its best, 
surpassingly full, rich and melodious, 

The Ist of June was exceedingly warm; the 
trees were a glory of greenness, each separate leaf 
a miracle work wrought in polished emerald, and 
from ten thousand times ten thousand living 
altars ascended the perfumed incense of the blos- 
som time—the angel of the apple bloom was swing- 
ing her pink-lined censer above the earth. As 
the sunshine lingered lovingly to kiss the delicate 
flowers it gilded the edges of the leaves in lines of 
dancing, tossing, leaping light that multiplied 
continually in a wild chaos of golden sunshine, 
fragrance, brightest light and tenderest shadow. 

Whenever the breezes set a tune a-playing, 
stimulated by some mad impulse the pink petals 
hurled themselves down into the mystery under- 
neath them, or drifted skyward momentarily only 
to come rushing to earth, like little bars of color 
music rising and falling in purest flow. 

The dearest little caller was waiting patiently 
in the pear tree for me that morning, and hurry- 
ing out, my approach was stealthily conducted 
lest he might be frightened away through mis- 
construing my intentions. 

‘Dear little Twitter,” I said, ‘‘I hope I have 
not kept you waiting ; it was lovely in you to call 
so early ;” and I paused a few feet away to admire 
his fearless trustfulness. , Imagine my surprise 
when the greeting was answered in the softest, 
smoothest, gentlest tones imaginable, at the same 
time stepping out from behind his leaf-latticed 
windows and coming nearer to satisfy himself 
what manner of creature I might be. In the 
hush of the succeeding silence, brought about 
through admiring appreciation of the genial 
stranger, he did his best to reassure me. The 
sweet, seductive notes that followed were readily 
construed: *‘ Don’t be afraid of me; I won’t 
hurt you. Come nearer and see how pretty I 
am !” 

Responding gratefully to the invitation, I stood 
beside him, continuing to the best of my ability a 
conversation in which he found a fund of enter- 
tainment, twittering out his applause in the most 
exquisitely soothing, sunshiny, silver ripples. 

Ile was evidently some one of the sparrow rela- 
tives, which one I could never determine, since 
the most careful search failed to locate him. 


Perhaps le was some frank, open-hearted youth 
unused to the ways of the world, whose feathers 
had not yet assumed the tints of maturity, though 
the song was rounded and full as a prima donna’s, 
and infinitely reposeful and soothing. 

By the 20th of the month the oriole mansion 
in the elm had become a scene of the direst con- 
fusion. The children were outgrowing their 
surroundings; large and strong enough to see 
something of the world, they were constantly 
telling their satisfaction at its marvelous beauty. 
Such hurry! such bustle and hasting to and fro 
on the parents’ part to complete the preparations 
for their launch upon life’s journey! So many 
sons and daughters to be ‘* brought out” at once 
necessarily filled their hearts with anxiety lest it 
should not be attended with becoming ceremony. 

A cold rain was falling upon the 24th, and the 
first installment from the ‘‘ upper stories” came 
to grief. The most promising child, the heir 
presumptive, was shrieking from the grass, and 
as I rescued him another began to call, a delicate, 
little creature already chilled and weakened. The 
bonnie lassie soon departed this life, and her de- 
mise was speedily followed by the first—the child 
who bade so fair to keep up the beautiful tradi- 
tions of the family. 

As if to fill the place of my departed guests, an 
elegant black-billed cuckoo came to me that day, 
but the poor bird was dying from the cruel wound 
of some thoughtless sportsman. A few more 
tremors thrilled this little bronze edition of life, 
and the coral circle of the eyelids lessened and 
closed forever! Miracles of color lingered upon 
the satin cloak and wings of the fairy stranger ; 
tints of bronze and amber, green and brown; 
gathcred sunlight, beauty of growing grasses, 
brown woods, gleaming star and frowning sky 
intermingled. : 

The matronly, stay-at-home summer yellow 
bird now became all at once a distinctive person- 
ality. There was evidently some unusual demand 
for vigilance ; she dashed against every bird that 
entcred the garden, flew at them, and made them 
run at her pleasure. The aldermanic robin was 
the only exception. Merely ignoring his fair 
neighbor, he resumed his balance as she dashed 
up to him unexpectedly, and kept an eye upon 
her ever after. He might have admired her cour- 
age; doubtless he comprehended the fact that 
there were little birds to be protected only at the 
cost of ceaseless watchfulness. 

Upon the 24th of June I visited a neighborhood 
where I had previously met a distinguished 
stranger who was not indifferent, happily, to ex- 
tending his acquaintance, It was the loggerhead 
who, like the shore larks and the white- 


shrike, 
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crowned sparrows, had upset all former family 
customs, and settled down among the Green 
Mountains as an ordinary, law-abiding citizen. 
He was not at home. The following day wee 
friends who had previously shared the intimacy 
brought the intelligence that his lordship’s train 
was in, and calling again, the queer proprietors of 
the thorn bush withdrew from their abiding place 
to an adjacent maple, where, by way of welcome, 
they barked and whined as if some invisible hand 
were stirring up a nest of puppies. 

Meadow larks were abundant in their vicinity, 
persons of elegant leisure now that their working 
season was over, while the leisurely shrikes, born 
in some Castle of Indolence, had yet to begin. 

The air was insufferably warm. A single scar- 
let tanager rose from the fence rails and flew 
slowly over the dry fields where the hot pulses of 
the day were beating in feverish unrest. The 
cattle were silent, the tinkle of the sheep bells 
was dreamy and far away. A single loop of 
song the oriole dropped—a mere stitch from the 
web he had been weaving; the shining of his 
twinkling stars gleamed through the leaves like 
the hues of marvelous sunset. 
How warm his colors were ! how harmonious with 
the belongings of the heated summer day! Al- 
ready the grand inflorescence of song was fading ; 
already the short stories had succeeded the tones 
strong with emotion and tremulous with love. 

A pensiveness was stealing over nature in which 
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Tug promise conveyed in the title, ‘*‘ Wagner 
as I Knew Him,” has been ably fulfilled in the 
volume by the late Ferdinand Praeger, himself a 
composer and musician of considerable ability. 
He was Wagner’s friend of many years’ standing, 
and during the early history of the Wagnerian 
movement was his principal champion in Eng- 
land. They were fellow townsmen, born within 
two years of each other at Leipsic. They had 
much in common, and corresponded for some 
years, their acquaintance having commenced in 
1843, through the intermediary of August Roeckel, 
of Dresden. When Wagner visited England in 
1855 it was to Praeger’s house he went, and they 
met for the first time. A few hours after his ar- 
rival the enthusiastic Wagner exclaimed: ‘ Au- 
gust was right ; we shall understand each other 
thoroughly.” Thus the friendship was cemented, 


*‘* Wagner as I Knew Him.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


By Ferdinand Praeger. 
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most of the friendly birds sympathized. The 


song sparrow’s bright, sunshiny faith was too 
deep-rooted to be undermined so soon ; still he 
sang as earnest in message and delivery as is the 
way of the family—true-hearted creatures who 
allow no shadows in their song sky. 


The catbird, wearied of its limitations, moved 
his young household from the hillside to the gar- 
den, where they gorged themselves upon the rip- 
ening fruits. He was no beggar, however, pay- 
ing lavishly in that vesper song throbbing with 
sweetness, and especially beautiful now that the 
eariy birds had become morose and silent. 

The winding river slackened its pace ; the hurry 
was over; a dreamy peace, a restful, hushed har- 
mony succeeded the rushing, hurrying tide. No 
hurry now. The stream may pause to dream of 
fuller days, to linger lovingly upon the fair re- 
flections within its placid bosom where two worlds 
clasped hands, gazing long into each other’s faces 
and loath to turn away. 

Enthusiastic still, the catbird sang to the sun- 
set—a marvel of glory, the west banded with soft 
green and flaming orange. Such music of color! 
such delicacy of hue! such quality of tone and 
shade! Flushing, trembling, palpitating as if 
some velvet wind fanned the flume and imparted 
its soft consistency to the cloud mass, it hung 
above the world, the very soul of color, a flower of 
the sky, its golden petals glistening with the re- 
flected light of heaven. 
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and it continued with renewed force until the 
great poet composer died. 

There have been many lives of Richard Wagner 
written, but few will command more interest than 
the one now published. ‘There is scarcely a dull 
page init. The master’s character is vividly por- 
trayed, his faults are not excused, his foibles are 
not hidden ; when praise has been due it has been 
given, and the book bears the impress of a consci- 
entious desire to give to the world a truthful his- 
tory, one which should be of service to genera- 
tions yet unborn. It is no great literary work : 
there are many faults of expression and grammar, 
and errors in dates; but these might easily have 
been corrected if those towhom Mr. Praeger con- 
signed his work had cared to do so. He tells us 
that Wagner as a little boy was sickly, and up to 
the age of nine music lessons he had none, while 
he himself says that he certainly was not a musical 
prodigy. The first faint indication of musical 
talent was his strumming, on the piano, the 
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bridal chorus from ‘*‘ Der Freischutz,” at the age 
of eight years and four months, which caused his 
stepfather to say, ‘‘Has he perhaps a talent for 
music ?” At his school he early attracted notice 
by his ready speech and sarcasm. As to his per- 
sonal appearance, he was below the middle height, 
and, like most undersized men, held himself 
erect. He had a superabundance of animal spir- 
its, well seconded by his active frame, which led 
him often into harebrained escapades, and he be- 
came known in the Dresden school as the best 
tumbler and somersault turner. The skill ac- 
quired in his youth was not forgotten in after 
years, and the author says: ‘‘I remember full 
well, one day, when we were sitting together in 
the drawing room at Tribschen, on a sort of otto- 
man, talking over the events of the years gone by, 
when he suddenly rose and stood on his head 
upon the ottoman. At the very moment he was 
in that inverted position the door opened and 
Mme. Wagner entered. Her surprise and alarm 
were great, and she hastened forward, exclaiming : 
‘Ah! liebe Richard, Richard!’ Quickly recover- 
ing himself, he reassured her of his sanity, ex- 
plaining that he was only showing Ferdinand he 
could stand on his head at sixty, which was more 
than the said Ferdinand could do. This was a 
ridiculous incident, but strikingly illustrative of 
the ‘ Wagner as I knew him.’” 

ITis to become a musician was made 
when he was about fifteen years old. The first 
time he heard Beethoven’s symphonies was at the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic; he had heard 
Haydn, Mozart, and earlier writers ; but a new 
world dawned upon him, and from that date his 
future career was decided. Henceforth, he, too, 
would be a musician. 

Wagner's first visit to England was in 1839, 
his age being twenty-six. He had left Riga ina 
sailing vessel for London, en route for Paris; he 
was accompanied by his wife and a big dog, and 
staid eight days. In 1855 he returned to con- 
duct the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
owing to the resignation of Costa. Mr. Praeger, 
through the instrumentality of M. Sainton, the 
eminent violinist, induced the directors of the 
society to offer the appointment to Richard Wag- 
ner. At that time there was a strong and bitter 
feeling of animosity entertained by the bulk of 
the musical press for what were then known of 
the musical tendencies and opinions of Wagner. 
Mr. Praeger gives a very interesting account of 
the new conductor’s reception at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and of the adverse opinions held 
by his critics, which Mr. Praeger, admirable critic 
as he himself was, knew well how to gauge. How- 
ever, at the first rehearsal, Wagner conquered the 
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band by his diplomacy and undoubted skill; ‘‘ at 
the end he was applauded heartily, and henceforth 
the band followed implicitly his directions.” 
Wagner’s love of animals is well known. He 
has introduced them frequently into his musical 
dramas. Mr. Praeger had the courage to remon- 
strate with him on one occasion upon the Iudi- 
crous effects produced by animals on the stage. 
When Wagner first visited London he brough’ 
over a large dog as his companion, and on his 
second visit he made friends with a large black 
Norwegian dog belonging to Mr. Praeger, took 
him under his own especial care, and as long as 
he remained in London the two were inseparable. 
It was Wagner’s custom to go daily to Regent’s 
Park to feed the ducks with French rolls ordered 
for the purpose. ‘‘ There was a swan, too, that 
ame in for much of Wagner’s affection. It was 
a regal bird, and fit, as the master said, to draw 
the chariot of Lohengrin.” He had a favorite 
dog named Peps, which is often referred to, and of 
whom it used to be said that he helped him to com- 
pose ‘‘ Tannhanser.” The dog, whose constant 
place was at his master’s feet while Wagner was 
composing at the piano, would sometimes how! 
piteously. ‘*Then Wagner would address his 
eloquent critic with, ‘ What ! it does not suit you ?” 
and shaking the animal’s paw, would say, quoting 
Puck, ‘ Well, I will do thy bidding gently.’” One 
of the most touching passages in the book occurs 
in Wagner’s account of the death of Peps in his 
arms. ‘I cried incessantly, and since then have 
felt bitter pain and sorrow for the dear friend of 
the past thirteen years, who ever worked and 
walked with me. It has clearly taught me that 
the world exists only in our hearts and concep- 
tions.” 


As a pianist Wagner was always clumsy, and 
when joked about his fingering would reply, “1 
play a great deal better than Berlioz,” who, it 


should be stated, could not play at all. Wagner 
composed at the piano, pounding it and singing 
in a voice peculiarly loud and harsh. This piano 
was his sketchbook, and Mr. Praeger says he 
dressed in an elegant, loose dressing gown, taking 
at intervals large quantities of scented snuff. 
When singing, the more impassioned he became 
the more frequent the snuff taking. ‘He did 
not care for snuff,” but ‘his insatiable nature 
yearned for the enjoyment of all the supposed 
luxuries of life.” Wagner’s love of luxuries is 
said to have been shown by his predilection for 
silk underclothing, silk-lined coats, and traveling 
first-class, even when his finances were at a low 
ebb. He experienced not the slightest pleasure 
in smoking, but he said: ‘‘Other people find 
pleasure in smoking, then why should not I ?” 

















THE CHURCH OF OVERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM. 


TULIP CULTIVATION 


IN HOLLAND. 


By J. Hoynck VAN PAPENDRECHT. 


Ir is stated that bulb growing about Iaarlem 
is over three hundred years old already. Some of 


the wealthy burghers of that ancient city (then 


the second in importance of Holland, Dordrecht 
being the first) possessed ground and gardens out- 
side the town walls where they used to rest after 
their day’s work in warehouse, workshop, or 
countinghouse. Through their trade with the 
Levant they imported bulbs of rare flowers, and 
so were able to grow these themselves and adorn 
their gardens with them. Though the means of 
transport were of course very bad and few, the 
bulbs were comparatively easily sent over, being 
able to remain packed for several months. The 
first bulbs which came to Holland were probably 
presents from Eastern merchants. ‘The hyacinth 
was thus imported in 1557, and the tulip a couple 
of years later. 

As on prints engraved in 1612 bulb flowers are 
represented, it is likely they were already grown 
in large numbers to be considered of importance. 

About that period it became fashionable among 
the ladies at the French court to wear flowers 
in their bodices. At the season when tulips were 
blooming these were most sought after, and Haar- 
lem possessed the rarest and most brilliantly 
colored specimens. So the demand from France 
was the origin of the bulb trade, which has so 
greatly developed since. The gallant French cav- 
aliers were not afraid of paying high prices for 
new or rare combinations of colors. 

Cultivating tulips became profitable, and the 
number of growers, actuated now by the desire of 


making money, and not by mere pleasure, rapidly 
increased. Unhappily, so many flowers were 
wanted that the number of bulbs sold far sur- 
passed that of bulbs existing. Prices became 
ridiculously high. In one town of Holland 
10,000,000 of gulden (about $4,165,000) were 
spent in tulips in one year. 

The ‘‘ windhandel,” or, as we should call if, 
“‘boom,” lasted from 1634 till 1637. Then prices 
fell, but the bulb commerce was firmly founded 
and went on flourishing. The only demand at 
that time was from the owners of gardens and 
collectors of rare flowers. The number of these 
amateurs decreased in the course of time, but the 
demand increased when ‘people found out that 
bulb flowers could be kept in houses during the 
winter. Hyacinths, in particular, became very 
popular. When railroads came, it became possi- 
ble to transport even cut flowers. . 

The district in which bulb flowers are grown 
lies in the western part of Holland, between Alk- 
maar and Leyden, with Haarlem for its centre. 
It lies just behind the ‘‘duinen,” or range of 
sand hills, running along the North Sea coast. 
The tourist traveling in that part of the kingdom 
in spring can enjoy the sight of the flower fields 
from the railway carriage. Brilliant streaks of 
yellow, pink, crimson, red and purple make the 
vast plains gay. More is to be seen of them still 
on a walk through the country near Haarlem, and 
in the villages of Overveen, Bloemendaal, Heem- 
stede and Bennebroek. These villages form a 
pleasant contrast to the desolate, treeless plains 
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CANAL THROUGH THE BULB FIELDS. 





south of Leyden and 
north of Alkmaar, 
where nothing but 
grass and water 
is to be seen. One 
of the sketches 
shows a view along 
the canal between 
Haarlem and Over- 
veen, St. Bavo’s, 
the cathedral where 
the big organ is, is 
visible in the back- 
ground. ‘Two other 
sketches respective- 
ly depict a canal 
through the bulb 
fields and the 
Overveen Church, 
with the *duinen’ 
in the background. The reason why the above- 
mentioned district is the best for bulb growing is 
this: The bulbs want a very light, dry, sandy soil 
for themselves and a moist one for their roots. 
Now the peaty, moist soil of Western Holland has 
a thin layer of sand blown over it from the sand 
hills by the sea wind, and where this layer is too 
thin the necessary sand is easily added. 

In 1882 about 600 hectares of ground consisted 
of bulb fields. On thirty-eight per cent. of this 
surface hyacinths were grown ; on thirty-four per 
cent., tulips; and on the remaining twenty-eight 
per cent., other bulb flowers. Now about 800 
hectares have been converted into bulb fields. 

Some of the larger firms of florists also grow 














bulbs from warm-temperate climates— 
from the Cape of Good Hope, for in- 
stance—in pits and conservatories, and 
from tropical climates in stoves. Some 
of the florists have especially beautiful 
collections of amaryllis, and supply the 
whole civilized world with them. The 
outdoor flowers bloom in spring, from 
March till about the middle of May; 
the flowers in conservatories and stoves 
bloom in summer or in autumn. 

On the whole, Haarlem, with its 
flowers, its beautiful organ, its number 
of old, quaint houses and picturesque 
streets, telling their tales of hard fight- 
ing and hard times ; its picture gallery, 
with paintings by Franz Hals and other 
good Dutch artists, is one of the most 
interesting and most typical of Dutch 
places the foreigner can wish to see, 
and one of the first he should visit. 
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GATHERING THE BLOSSOMS. 
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‘* HE IS INTENT ON HIS WORK OF MENDING SOMETHING ABOUT HIS SHIP.” 


SHERWIN’S ‘CLOCK. 


By HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 


» O my friend Sherwin, Fortune seem- 
ed prodigal of her favors. His 
home was beautiful with pict- 
ures, bronzes, pottery and cu- 
rios ; yet, notwithstanding this 
lavish display, there was an ach- 
ing void in the owner’s bosom, 
and a corresponding emptiness 
on the second landing of his 
handsome staircase, for which 
he craved a tall, old-fashioned 
clock. 

On numerous occasions he 
had poured into my sympathetic 
ear the doleful tale of his fruit- 
less quest, besides pressing me 
into service now and then, dur- 
ing his investigations amid the miscellaneous rub- 
bish of some ‘‘old curiosity shop,” until, in a 
spirit of self-defense, I began to feel a particular 
desire to supply this one longed-for article. 

The opportunity seemed likely to present itself 
when I was sent out by my business firm on a 
collecting trip which would take me through 
several of the quiet rural districts of the State. 

Late one afternoon, some two weeks after I had 
started out, I noticed that a threatening storm was 


rapidly approaching, and as I was on the turn- 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 1—7. 





pike, apparently at a distance from any habita- 
tion, I urged my horse into a brisk trot. 

At last I saw a house across the fields, and while 
the deep-voiced thunder grew more menacing | 
hastily opened a gate leading into a woodland, and 
rode along an avenue which brought me to a 
low, rambling brick building with a long porch 
in front. 

An imperative “ Tello !” brought to the win- 
dow a lady in black, and a moment latcr a young 
man and a negro boy came around the corner of 
the house. 

On asking for shelter for the night I received 
a cordial invitation to alight, the boy taking my 
horse, while the young man conducted me into 
the house. 

The lady whom I had seen at the window met 
us in the hall, and was introduced by my guide 
as his mother, Mrs. Richards. 

She took me into the family room, where a fire 
was burning brightly on the hearth—a most wel- 
come greeting in my present chilled condition. 
A gay rag carpet gave a cheerful, homelike ap- 
pearance to the scene, while the furniture was ctf 
that antiquated type which at once suggested to 
me the possibility of finding here the coveted old- 
fashioned timekeeper. 

We had to pass through a back hall to reach 
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the room intended for my accommodation ; and 
when I was shown to it, a little before supper, in 
this hall, sure enough, there stood a tall clock, 
grim and stately, against the wall, its round white 
face shining out from the dark cherry case as if 
Time were in his coffin. 

As I paused, the young man, thinking I wished 
to note the hour, remarked : 

‘That has been silent a long time.’ 

«TI should think this was too useful an article 
to stand thus idle, without fulfilling its duty,” I 
replied. 

‘‘T am not so sure but its duty has been ful- 
filled,” he answered, seeing that I was interested 
in the piece of furniture. ‘‘ At any rate,” he 
added, ‘it has rested from labor for about thir- 
teen years, and is likely to be idle for some time 
to come.” 

«Why so ?” I asked. 

‘Well, it stopped under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and, I must confess, we are slightly su 
perstitious regarding the matter, and so have not 
disturbed it since that memorable night it ceased 
to run.” 

I would have questioned him further had he 
not interrupted me. 

‘Tam afraid you will not be ready for supper 
if we talk longer at present. Later this evening 
I am sure my mother will readily give you the 
history of the clock, if you desire to hear it, along 
with some other events connected with the affair, 
which are both strange and interesting, as well as 
true.” 

After supper, when we were seated around the 
fire in the cozy family room, I asked to hear the 
history of the dumb old clock, and Mrs, Richards, 
kindly consenting, told me the following story, 
while outside in the stormy night the wind swept 
around the house in fitful gusts, and drove the 
cold March rain against the windows noisily—an 
accompaniment most appropriate for the recital 
of such a grewsome tale. 


‘Several years ago,” said she, ‘‘a gentleman 


by tne name of Harman owned this house. He 
was a widower with only one child, a little boy 
near the age of my own son. 

‘* Shortly after Mrs. Harman’s death her hus- 
band, who was in bad health himself, sent for the 
only two relatives he had living, a middle-aged 
woman and her son, almost grown, both of whom 
made this their home, and undertook the man- 
agement of the farm. 

“‘Some months later Mr. Harman himself died, 
after making this kinswoman guardian of his 
child, and leaving her a sm»]] annuity. 

‘* At this period we lived on an adjoining farm, 
and as the two families had been neighboring for 
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a long time past, of course I saw a good deal of 
these newcomers. 

** Mrs. Clem was a bright, sprightly woman, and 
an excellent worker, and she seemed to take a 
greater liking to me than to any of the other 
neighbors, though I’m sure I don’t know for what 
reason. 

*‘Nearly two years after Mr. Harman’s death 
I was greatly startled at my work one morning by 
the news that little Willie Harman had been found 
drowned. 

“‘I hurried over here as fast as possible, and 
found that the news was indeed true. His poor 
little dripping body, with matted, yellow hair, was 
a pitiful sight to see. 

“* Tt seems that he had a toy boat, which young 
Clem had made for him, and which he was in the 
habit of sailing around the edge of a small pond 
just a short distance from the house. 

“He had gone to the pond, as was frequently 
the case when he tired of the house, and had 
taken his boat along in his arms; but not re- 
turning after some little time, Mrs. Clem grew 
alarmed, and sent one of the hands, who had 
come in from the fields, to look for him, where- 
upon he was found in the water a short distance 
from the edge, while the boat, no longer held in 
check by the string he had tied to it, had floated 
out to the centre. 

**T learned that Mrs. Clem was in her own 
room, so I went there immediately, and rapped 
at the door. I waited a few moments and list- 
ened. ‘here was only deep and unbroken si- 
lence within. Then I gave a second rap, more 
decided than the first. 

““*Who is it ?” asked a voice, so husky and 
changed that, for a time, I did not think it was 
Mrs. Clem who had spoken. 

‘*When I called my name she came at once te 
the door, but did not open it, and spoke to me 
from the other side. 

«¢¢Was it not a fearful accident ?’ she cried, in 
the same husky voice, so different from her usual 
pleasant tones. ‘I am completely prostrated.’ 

««« Yes,’ I answered, ‘it is very dreadful; but 
can I not do something for you ?” 

“«*Oh, no; I only want to be left quite alone 
for awhile. I shall feel better by and by. If 
you will kindly attend to things for me, and di- 
rect the servants what to do, I shall be so grate- 
ful to you. Even Herbert is not here to see to 
matters.’ 

‘** Herbert, her son, just verging into manhood, 
and in whom all the affections of his mother were 
centred, had gone to town on some business, and 
was expected back in a short time. 

**Mrs. Clem did not leave her room that entire 
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morning, nor even taste the food I had carried to 
her at noon. She was growing more composed, 
though, she said. 

«After dinner I took a seat in the front porch, 
to rest a little. Several of the other neighbors 
had gone away, some promising to come back 
and sit up that night. 

‘As I sat there, alone and sorrowful, the noise 
of creaking wheels caught my ears, and looking 
down the avenue, I saw a wagon, in which there 
were two or three men, slowly approaching. 

“IT cannot tell why—perhaps it was really a 
presentiment, and the coming event had cast its 
dark shadow before — but, at all events, a chill 
crept over me the very moment I caught sight 
of the clumsy vehicle. 

*“‘T need only say that the inanimate object, 
carefully covered from sight, and which these 
men bore slowly into the hall and placed by the 
side of the little dead boy, was the mangled re- 
mains of Herbert Clem, which had been found at 
the foot of a cliff, under the wreck of a broken 
buggy. A frightened and unmanageable horse 
had caused it. What a series of calamities had 
befallen this unfortunate household! Never 


shall I forget it. 
‘What a sad sight it was—the little yellow- 


haired boy, so pretty in his quiet rest, like some 
fair picture; and the young man, so terribly 
mangled, his features marred by numerous 
wounds ; both lying ‘side by side in yonder hall ! 

**<QOh, what a house of dark misfortunes this 
has become!’ I cried, in my great sympathy. 
‘ How shall I ever break the dreadful tidings to 
his poor mother ? She will not be able to bear it 
after this first great shock.’ 

“‘T had scarcely finished speaking when the 
housegirl, who, with sponge and water, was wash- 
ing away the blood from the face of the young 
man, gave a little cry, and looked toward the 
stairway just back of me. 

‘* Before I could turn my head a scream such 
as I hope never to hear again, it was so heart- 
rending, rang loudly through the house, while 
some object fell heavily to the floor. 

“‘It was Mrs. Clem, who lay at the foot of the 
stairs in a dead faint. 

‘*For weeks she lay unconscious, or raved in 
wild delirium, and when the fever at last left 
her, her mind was a hopeless wreck. 

‘Poor woman! She was a quiet, harmless 
creature, having little to say to anyone, and she 
now went about the house like some sad, noise- 
less phantom rather than a living being, and 
seeming never so satisfied as when I was near her. 

“My husband finally took charge of this farm, 
and I came here in order to care for Mrs. Clem. 
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‘**Kach year, at about the anniversary of this 
day of dire misfortunes, she would become more 
gloomy and depressed, and while in this state 
would talk, in a wild, rambling way, about some 
terrible secret that was gnawing always at her 
heart ; a secret which she dared not tell, and yet 
which was ever trying to eat out and betray her. 

‘*When I would attempt to question her, she 
would either shake her head and make no reply 
to my interrogations, or indulge in some wild, in- 
coherent mutterings that contained nothing of 
reason in them. 

‘Once, when I was having some rubbish re- 
moved from a closet, during house cleaning, the 
toy ship was brought to the light again, and Mrs. 
Clem, on seeing it, was thrown into such a state 
of excitement, that I took good care to have the 
cause effectually removed. 

««'Three years passed by, and again the anniver- 
sary of that memorable day returned. 

‘1 was sitting in my room, with the work still 
in my lap, which the growing darkness had caused 
me to lay aside. 

‘The evening was a rainy, gloomy one, with 
the wind blowing stormily about the house, as it 
is now doing without. 

‘Presently the door of my room was opened, 
and Mrs. Clem entered. She crossed the floor 
and knelt down beside me ; then, taking my hands, 
which were lying idly in my lap, she pressed them 
to her lips, and passionately kissed them. 

***¢ Ah, good, kind hands!’ she cried. ‘There 
is no ugly stain on them which can never be re- 
moved. If mine were only like them !’ she said, 
regretfully. 

«¢ «What is it that you have done ? I asked her, 
gently, humoring the fancy, and laying my hand 
lightly on her shoulder as J spoke to her through 
the gathering darkness. 

***T dare not tell!’ she muttered, hoarsely, 
crouching lower at my feet. ‘You would hate 
me; you would cry out at the stain upon my 
hands, and bid me go away. I havé written it, 
though, this dark secret—every word of it, so 
that you can some day know—when I am dead, 
for you will not hate me then. You will some 
day find this letter, and you will pity me, and . 
thank God that your hands are stainless.’ 

***Had you not better go to your room and try 
to sleep ?’ I said, soothingly. ‘You are exciting 
yourself, and this you must not do.’ 

‘‘Immediately she grew quiet. 

*** You are angry with me,’ she said, sorrow- 
fully. ‘I did not mean to make you so. What 
have I been saying to you? Oh, my poor head ! 
it is all wrong—all wrong !’ 
** Without a word of remonstrance she followed 
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me to her own room, and quietly went to bed, 
while I read to her until she dropped to sleep, 
after which I left her. 

‘‘Some hours later the loud slamming of a 
door aroused me from the slumber into which I 
had fallen, and getting up, I went out into the 
hall to see if I had not forgotten to fasten the 
front door, as the noise seemed to proceed from 
that direction. 

‘‘T slept in the room that you will occupy to- 
night,” she said, addressing me, ‘‘so that I had 
to pass through the back hall. I stopped before 
the old clock, which stands just where it did 
then, and held up my candle to sce the time of 
night. 

‘*As I did so there was a sharp click, and the 
clock suddenly stopped, the hands pointing to 
the hour and minute to which they do now. This 
was thirteen years ago. I knew I had wound it 
only that morning, and while I am not supersti- 
tious, a shiver I could not repress crept over me 
as I looked. Was this an omen of some evil that 
was quickly to follow ? 

‘*At this moment the front door blew open, 
then shut with a slam again; and I went at once 
to it and securely fastened it—not, however, un- 
til the wind had extinguished my candle. 

‘*T felt my way to Mrs. Clem’s room to sce if 
the noise had disturbed her, but all was quiet ; 
and the fire had burned so low that everything 
was enveloped in shadow, so I concluded that she 
was sleeping soundly, and went to my own room. 

“When Will, my son here, went out to feed the 
stock the next morning he was horrified to find 
that Mrs. Clem had hung herself in the barn 
some time during the night. 

‘‘Such was the tragic climax of the last mem- 
ber of this ill-fated family.” 

And the letter ?” I said, after a short silence. 

‘None was ever found, although I looked care- 
fully among the things belonging to Mrs, Clem. 
It is more than probable that one was never writ- 
ten; that both it and the carefully guarded se- 
cret were but the strange fancies of a diseased 
brain.” 

Before retiring I ventured to inquire if Mrs. 
Richards would sell me the old clock. 

‘““Well, I don’t know,” she replied, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘I have never thought of parting with it, 
although it does no good here, I must admit.” 

‘‘T have a fancy for these old relics,” 1 con- 
tinued, remembering my friend’s vacant landing ; 
‘and if you will sell me the clock, I shall be glad 
to pay you forty dollars for it.” 

‘‘Qh, that is more than its real value,” said 
Mrs. Richards, with a genuine honesty of belief 
that was rare to my experience. ‘It has not run 
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for thirteen years, you know, and is probably all 
rusty, and would require new works to put it in 
order again.” 

**Let it go, mother, for what you think it is 
worth,” said young Richards. ‘‘I am tired of its 
silence.” 

I finally became its purchaser for thirty dol- 
lars, and the clock was to be packed and shipped 
to Sherwin’s address the 1st of April, at which 
time I would be in the city again. 

Sherwin gathered me to his bosom in the full- 
ness of his joy when I announced my purchase, 
and declared that the one void in his existence 
had been filled. 

When the coffin-shaped box finally made its ap- 
pearance at the Sherwin mansion I was duly noti- 
fied, and found on my prompt arrival that a 
clockmaker was also there to see what could be 
done for the silent timepiece. 

Sherwin and I were as eager as two curious 
children who had secured a novel toy. 

The clock was unpacked and placed upright, 
and the long, narrow door opened. The clock- 
maker attempted to move the pendulum to and 
fro, but something seemed to be holding it above, 
where the works were. 

Next, a drawer just over the dial face was tried, 
but this was fastened ; so we had to curb our im- 
patience while the workman leisurely removed 
the big hands, then the smaller ones, and finally 
the white face itsolf, 

Ile peered into the works for a few minutes, 
and then, giving a grunt of satisfaction, put his 
hand in, and fumbling among the wheels, at last 
drew forth an old musty letter, its envelope in- 
dented by the cogs of the brass wheels, which had 
held it in a strong grasp for thirteen long years. 
The letter had doubtless been placed in the 
drawer, and had slipped through into the works 
of the clock. 

** The lost letter !” I cried, eagerly, while Sher- 
win seized it and tore open the envelope. 

The paper was yellow with age, and the letter 
began abruptly, without date or address. 

This is what I read : 

‘God have mercy upon me, for my soul is stained 
with a great crime. 

“The presence of this guilt is like some terrible cancer 
that is slowly eating my life away. It is ever in my 
thoughts day and night, and will not be quieted. 

“It is my own hands—my blood-stained hands—that have 
shut me out from all human love and sympathy, and have 
placed a gulf between me and all that is pure and good. 

‘* Even now I see a little child at play with his toy ship 
on the edgeof a pond. He is intent on his work of mend- 
ing something about his ship, and he does not see a woman 
who is watching him with cruel eyes from behind some 


bushes growing near, and who draws still nearer until she 
stands just behind him. 
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‘* There is a fearful conflict in that woman’s breast, for 
wrong is fighting right, evil is battling with good. 

“She understands that if this child were dead she and 
her own son would become the heirs to the farm, which 
they otherwise must give up some day. She thinks that 
when she grows old and infirm this child will have been 
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lightning. She looks hurriedly around—no one is near, 
and the water is deep. Such an accident could very easily 
happen. A terrible struggle is raging within this woman's 
heart. She must choose between a life of ease and plenty, 
and toil and poverty. 

‘She hesitates. It is a fearful moment. 
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grown to man’s estate, and he will probably have married, 
and there will be no room for her nor for her son in his 
household. 

“‘They will have to begin life anew, and all because of 
this little frail body. Suppose this child should drown? 
The thought comes quickly to her, like a flash of deadly 


‘‘Suddenly she stoops, and pushes the child forward ; 
then, with her hands pressed to her ears, she rushes 
swiftly from the pond. 

‘‘She hears a splash and a faint cry of terror, and she 
knows that there is a little child behind her who is drown- 
ing, but she only goes on the faster, and strives to forget 
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that she has committed a fearful crime, and that her hands 
and soul are stained with blood. 

‘“‘T am that miserable, guilty wretch, and God, who 
knows all things, has sent His avenging wrath on me, 
through mine. I, who have shown no mercy, have re- 
ceived none. This is God’s law, and He is just.” 
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So the letter ended, and a shudder ran through 
me when I had finished it. ‘ By my faith, but 
the clock has held an uncanny secret !” cried 
Sherwin ; “‘ yet I rejoice that the landing on my 
stairway will no longer be vacant.” 
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M. RENAN’Ss latest volume is a kind of hors 
@euvre coming between the heavier dishes of the 
literary feast with which he is regaling his gen- 
eration. Its title, ‘‘ Scattered Leaves,” is a suf- 
ficiently exact description of its contents, which 
vary from after-dinner speeches to dissertations 
on the deepest problems of life. There are crit- 
ical notices of Victor Hugo, of George Sand and 
of Amiel, a charming love idyl, and some de- 
lightful gossipy souvenirs. The most solid con- 
tributions, however, are at the beginning and the 
end, being the preface and the ‘‘ Examen de Con- 
science Philosophique,” in which we have the 
summing up of his views on humanity and life. 
Detter, perhaps, than in any of his more solid 
works do we get here at the very soul of the man, 
and at the exact point of view from which he re- 
gards things in heaven and earth. The book will 
excite varied feelings. On one point, however, 
we imagine, all competent critics will agree. No 
other man of his age and country possesses as he 
does the secret of style. Never was there a more 
perfect art of putting things. We find ourselves 
swallowing his most audacious paradoxes, seduced 
by the taste of the exquisite sentences in which 
they are wrapped up. 

When we come to deal with the substance, as 
distinguished from the form, of what is here of- 
fered us, we are struck, first of all, with the en- 
tire difference of atmosphere in which we are 
viewing things as compared with that of av- 
erage English thought and feeling. The medium 
through which the universe is viewed is an en- 
tirely Parisian medium, and the universe we get 
is, consequently, one may say, a Parisian universe. 
M. Renan is, in the nineteenth century, what 
Rabelais was in the sixteenth, what La Fontaine 
was in the seventeenth and Voltaire in the eight- 
eenth. In him is incarnated that Gallic spirit 
which, century after century, has assured the 
world that the true philosophy consists in taking 
nothing very seriously, that life is a comedy, and 
that to quarrel about questions of morals or reli- 


*“ Feuilles Détachées.” Ernest Renan. (Calmann Levy, 
Paris. ) 
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gion, as thoagh there were anything important in 
them, is a trifle absurd. In discussing the man- 
ifold subjects dealt with in this volume, he repeats 
this general verdict in a hundred forms. Never 
since Lucian’s day have fundamental questions 
been treated in so easy a fashion. Many thinkers 
outside of France who go with him in rejecting the 
dogmatic forms of religion are in passionate ear- 
nest about securing morality and virtue on a sure 
basis, and in showing their obligation on all, irre- 
spective of questions of religious orthodoxy. Not 
so M. Renan. In his critique on Amiel, for in- 
stance, he ridicules the serious views of the Ge- 
neva philosopher on moral evil. Virtue, he says, 
is a kind of aristocracy, to whose manners all 
the world is not at all equally bound to conform. 
The intellectual and moral nobility will feel con- 
strained by its laws, but “ the old Gallic morality 
does not impose the same charge upon everybody.” 
The masses may amuse themselves as they like. 
He pooh-poohs temperance societies, for he finds 
that with many men the moment of drunkenness 
is often the ‘‘ moment of love, and the time when 
they are at their best.” 

He deals with questions of the other world en- 
tirely in Lucian’s manner. The old Greek, who 
turned Olympus into a pantomime, in which Ju- 
piter, Mercury and the other gods played the 
most ridiculous réles, reappears in the French- 
man, who treats hell, paradise and purgatory in 
precisely the same fashion. Paradise, he says, 
must be insufferably dull according to orthodox 
accounts, inhabited only by old and prosy devo- 
tees. Purgatory, in comparison, would be pleas- 
ant, as, what with the earthly amours that there 
might be resumed, and other elements, the posi- 
tion might afford some piquant situations. As 
to hell, he would prefer it to annihilation. If he 
found himself there, he would be certain to get 
out, for he should address such arguments to his 
Creator as would amuse Him to the point of le- 
niency. 

It is not to be supposed from this, however, 
that M. Renan poses as the enemy of religion or 
of Christianity. On the contrary, he regards him- 
self as in a certain way its defender. To under. 
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stand him here, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count tle apparently contradictory elements in 
his organism, about whose harmonization he does 
not appear to greatly concern himself. Though 
no man has aimed harder blows at dogmatic 
Christianity, yet he is instinct with its religious 
feeling, and there is nothing to which he responds 
more quickly than manifestations of simple and 
genuine piety. The exquisite story of Emma 
Kosilis is an illustration of this. A more perfect 
idyl of pure love, chastened and controlled by 
deep religious conviction, has never been written. 
And the moral of it is as good as the story. At 
its conclusion he speaks in a strain which we 
wish he would oftener use. How I wish, he says, 
that we could have in our literature more ‘‘ mo- 
rality in action” in portraitures of virtuous love ! 
‘*T believe the great success of the age would be 
a book which should paint for us men as they 
ought to be. We have only too many occasions 
to see them as they are.” And further, “the 
profanation which is made of love in our super- 
ficial Parisian literature is the shame ‘of our time. 
Love reaches its prize only through the difficulties 
of duty. There is no part of life which imposes 
more obligations, nor which is submitted to more 
complicated rules.” This is one of the few occa- 
sions in which he speaks for virtue without re- 
serve. His habitual philosophy of life is, as we 
have said, not to take things too seriously. If 
we make our life investments on the idea that 
virtue is the true theory, we ought, at any rate, 
he thinks, to hedge by having something on the 
other hypothesis. In utrumque paratus. There 
is one method which will insure, at least, our hav- 
ing been right some time. ‘‘If we give ourselves 
up by turns to confidence, to skepticism, to opti- 
mism, to irony, we shall have here a means, at 
all events, of being certain that in some one of 
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our moods we have been on the right track.” 
The nearest approach to a really serious con- 
sideration of the greater problems is in his ‘* E::- 
amen de Conscience Philosophique,” which con- 


‘tains some profound reflections admirably ex- 


pressed. The uniformity of law which we observe 
in the universe, he says, does not disprove the 
existence of an active volition there. What seems 
to us infinite time may be the moment between 
two miracles. On the whole, his position ap- 
proaches that of Kant. Where reason seems to 
deny on the subject of God and of immortality, 
the moral nature reaffirms. We are to act as 
though religion were true. ‘‘ Humanity is hedged 
in this singular ¢mpasse—that the more it reflects 
the more it sees the moral necessity of God and 
immortality, and the more clearly, also, it sees 
the difficulties against the dogmas whose neces- 
sity it affirms.” 

One of his peculiarities is his apparently nerv- 
ous horror of female rationalism. Like Hume, 
he prefers that his womankind be orthodox. He 
says somewhere that he would like to come into 
the world again as awoman. After having looked 
at the universe with both a masculine and a fem- 
inine eye, he would bave got nearer to a proper 
appreciation of it. 

One thing must be said. M. Renan is unde- 
niably a cheerful philosopher. His moods are 
many, but they are all dominated by the note of 
optimism. He laughs at Hartmann and at those 
who follow him in France in founding religion 
on a pessimistic basis. ‘To the former’s assertion 
that ‘‘ Where we do not find this pessimistic di- 
rection of thinking religion cannot grow,” he re- 
plies, ‘‘ Here, indeed, are we at the antipodes of 
ideas. We think, on the contrary, that a man is 
religious precisely when he is content with the 
good God and with himself.” 
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Wirn Rosabel, in rose-lipped May, 

I heard the jucund brooklet’s flow: 
The hills were pink with the dying day, 
And the sanguinaria’s drift of snow— 


Which whitened all the meadow bank— 
Displayed almost a shimmering light ; 

And while the earfh to slumber sank, 

In splendor rose the dreamful night. 


A whip-poor-will in the hedgerow sang 
His strange, pathetic minor key, 
And the crickets’ chimeful voices rang 
Where the tripping brooklet sought the sea. 
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We lingered, caring not for day, 
Till night walked hand in hand with fate ; 

The falling dew was sweet with May, 

The stars looked half compassionate. 


One fleecy cloud athwart the moon 

Half blurred her beauty from my sight ; 
What mattered it, when very soon 

The earth was bathed in love and light ? 





Under the stars a zephyr blew 
The apple blossoms’ breath our way, 

As if the heart of nature knew 

The eonquering spell of love and May. 
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ABDUL-HAMID II., SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


ABDUL-HAMID II. 


By T. D’Apkry. 


AspuL-Hamip II., the Sultan of Turkey, 
recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday, and is 
now in the sixteenth year of his reign. 

It is difficult for those who have not followed 
Turkish contemporary history closely to under- 
stand the difference in his real life and the ad- 
vancement of his country made by him during 
his reign over those of his predecessors. Perhaps 
it is not quite possible for anyone to comprehend 
who has not lived in that country which for so 
many centuries has been the wonder and the ob- 
ject of desire of so many nations. 

All other countries have their peculiar glories 
and advantages, their drawbacks and their 
changes; but Islam changes never, and never 
can change. What it was in the beginning so 


will it be in the end, though recent events show 
that there is no reason why the march of science 
and progress should halt on the outskirts of this 
beautiful empire and never enter. 

To those outside of the Ottoman Empire the 
city of Constantinople appears to be the centre 
of its dominions ; but the Sultan has a wide juris- 
diction, extending in three continents and em- 
bracing all those lands made famous by classical 
literature. Constantinople, as a city, is as im- 
portant as the entire dominion, being the seat 
of the Imperial Government, with a population 
more diverse than that of any other city in 
the world. People from all countries live there ; 
religions of all denominations enjoy a tolerance 
greater than in any other country, America not 
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excepted ; and there are certainly not less than 
seventy or seventy-five different languages or 
dialects. 

While the boundary line has been drawn in a 
little closer than it was in 1453, the empire has 
become more compact, and the chances for its 
better development as it now is have been greatly 
enhanced ; and the benefits accruing from the 
relinquishment of much profitless territory are 
beginning to show in the revival of the ancient 
activity and public-spirited energy by the present 
Sultan. 

For several generations before Hamid II. the 
Sultans cared more for personal ease and pleasure 
or conquest than for the general welfare of Tur- 
key, and, with the exception of Mahmoud, none 
have shown firmness in dealing with vital ques- 
tions. Sultan Medjid was tenderly loved and rev- 
erenced for his gentleness and goodness, but he 
did not evince the qualities that were required for 
the best interests of his people. Abdul-Aziz was 
a weak man when it came to dealing with great 
questions ; and of Murad it is not necessary to 
speak, as his mental condition was not strong 
enough to bear the strain, and sixteen years ago 
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the throne of this great country came to the pres- 
ent ruler, through sorrow and grief. 

The Sultan of Turkey is not only the ruler of 
that country and its dependencies, among which 
is Egypt, but is the head and chief of all Islamism. 
He is the head of all persons professing the Otto- 
man religion, called variously the Faithful, the 
True Believers, Osmanlis, Mohammedans and Mos- 
lems. As the Emperor of Russia is the head of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, so the Sultan is of 
the Osmanlis ; and there is this difference, that all 
the wild tribes in many of the Russian fastnesses, 
in Persia and in Arabia, and also in Africa, owe 
him allegiance as their religious chieftain. In 
that very fact lies the principal reason why the 
other powers are so slow about trying to attack 
Turkey. 

The Sultan has the right to raise the standard 
of the Prophet Mohammed and proclaim a holy 
war, and every Mohammedan in the remotest place 
would rise as one man to follow that standard. 
That it has not been raised is more due to the 
great clemency and tenderness of the reigning 
Sultan than any other cause, for he knows how 
awful, how widespread and how devastating the 
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result would be. The numbers of ‘‘ True Be- 
lievers” are appalling, when one takes note of 
them with an idea of their being set in deadly 
array against Christendom. They all have not 
the modern appliances of war, it is true, but they 
have what is equally terrible to face—religious en- 
thusiasm. There is no earthly power greater than 
that which is in the hands of Abdul - Hamid. 
That he uses it so wisely and considerately is to 
his everlasting praise. 

Times have, indeed, changed in Turkey when 
a Sultan can live to be fifty years old without 
signing but one death warrant—and that, too, 
when a wave of his hand could consign a person 
to instant death. The days of despotism are 
done in that land. 

Abdul-Hamid was born the 22d of September, 
1842, and his father was the gentle and good 
Abdul- Medjid. During his boyhood the most 
of his time was passed at the beautiful Kiosk of 
Kyathany, where he learned to ride on the fieriest 
horses and to drive, which he is still fond of doing. 

As he grew older he led a life of greater activity 
than is usual among Turkish princes, as he pre- 
ferred the more active life in the saddle; and he 
also was very fond of hunting, not so much from 
the desire to kill as from a love of nature and the 
quiet of the great forests, and with one or two 
faithful attendants he passed whole days in the 
woods and wandering over the hills, or by the 
side of the stream known to Europeans as the 
Sweet Waters. 

Always of a thoughtful and serious nature, he 
took a rather sombre view of life; and as there 
were few avenues for amusement after his own 
tastes open to him, he began studying political 
economy, and without notice, and, in fact, almost 
without his own volition, he mastered the complex 
but inefficient system of interior government, and 
planned changes for the better which he was then 
far from ever putting into execution. 

Then came his sudden call to the throne, which 
he mounted with a head bowed down under a 
weight which his whole course of life had caused 
him to comprehend. 

He alone of all the Sultans had made a long 
and serious study of his country and its laws, its 
failings and its inefficiencies, and set about the 
reforms that he intended to bring to pass ; but he 
was too wise to begin them too abruptly, lest he 
should be considered an iconoclast. He knew his 
country, its resources and its people, and he knew 
what was the manner of government in all other 
countries; and notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties he began, and it has been a marvel how he 
should have succeeded as he has. 

The country was bankrupt, and he has restored 


its credit. There were but the torn and battered 
remnants of one of the finest and bravest armies 
that ever marched, and he has brought them to- 
gether, filled in the gaps, and in the face of the 
greatest financial difficulties has now a well- 
equipped and efficient army, commanded by ex- 
cellent officers, and he has the latest and most 
approved arms. He is now buying machinery 
for the manufacture of fine cloth for soldiers’ 
wear, and he has factories in operation which 
turn out all the ordinary cloth for leggings, 
blankets and fezes for their use. He has powder 
factories, and, in short, he has fostered private 
and public enterprise wherever it could be done. 

But he is wise, and works slowly, giving one 
innovation time to take root before he begins an- 
other ; and knowing his people, he knows what to 
touch and what to let alone. He knows the strong 
conservatism of the Turkish character, and does 
not crowd one reform upon the heels of the other ; 
but those who have kept watch of that country 
since he mounted the throne have seen that edu- 
cation has been fostered until every village has its 
free school, and every city its college and normal 
schools for boys and girls. ‘They have seen the 
taking of a census, the abolition of many of the un- 
just personal taxes that were so burdensome on the 
poor, a reform in the abuses by the pashas of out- 
lying pashaliks in the collecting of taxes, and the 
cruelties and abuse inflicted on the poor ; the fos- 
tering of the silk industries, as well as the wool 
products ; the opening of mines of coal and min- 
erals, the building of railroads, the adopting of 
gas and Edison electric lights instead of the lan- 
terns, the widening of streets; and last, but not 
least, the fostering of native literature, which is 
often of exquisite beauty. 

A year before his reign it was next to impos- 
sible to publish a paper there and have it mere 
than the driest record of commercial affairs, and 
every few weeks a paper would be suspended for 
a short or long time, or suppressed entirely, and 
the type distributed in the Borphorus. 

Now there are many periodicals and newspa- 
pers published, besides a number of magazines and 
other books. Garabed Effendi publishes two mag- 
azines and a large number of books, in Turkish, 
well illustrated and handsomely bound. Ahmed- 
Ishan publishes a handsomely illustrated weekly 
paper devoted to pure Turkish literature, and 
books are published on various subjects, most par. 
ticularly such as relate to science. The Tarik is 
a fine paper, and the Saadet and Terjuman-Ha- 
kikat are others of equal importance, and all 
printed in Turkish. The entire press is free to 
everything pertaining to literature and science ; 
and it is a wise move for the Sultan, whose émpire 
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is surrounded by enemies, to request them to es- 
chew politics. What would happen if the press 
was as free to make invidious remarks as it is 
here no one could tell, but it would be disas- 
trous. 

The mineral, industrial and agricultural re- 
sources of Turkey are practically inexhaustible, 
and this sagacious Sultan is striving to develop 
them by bringing foreign engineers, skilled 
manufacturers and farming overseers to teach the 
people that science and the latest applications 
for the development are better than their crude 
implements of hundreds of years ago. 

Now, the comfortable and picturesque divan 
and national costumes and household furniture 
are giving place to foreign goods. The mangal 
is disappearing, and English fireplaces or pretty 
American stoves are taking their places, lessen- 
ing the danger of conflagrations one-half ; and in 
the palace polished tables and chairs, in the grand 
dining room where state din- 
ners are served, have crowded 
out the old style, though in 
private the old style is main- 
tained. Steamboats and 
naphtha launches glide over 
the Bosphorus, crowding out 
the picturesque but risky 
caiques ; cable cars and tram- 
ways run through such streets 
as can be traversed; other 
streets are widened, hills 
graded; and slowly, but by 
sure degrees, progress is mak- 
ing itself seen rather than 
felt. 

Making a constant study of 
his vast empire, with its 
widely diverging interests and 
communities, Abdul-Hamid is 
gradually improving every- 
thing, and bringing diverse 
interests and ideas into har- 
mony. 

There are numbers of 
palaces in and about Con- 
stantinople, each Sultan hav- 
ing usually built one for him- 
self; but the present Sultan 
has not wished to burden his 
people with further taxation, 
and so he chose Yildiz Kiosk 
for his residence, preferring 
it to the more splendid palace 
of Dolma Bagtche, which is 
said to be the most superb 
palace in the world, Tche- 
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ragan Palace is a little further along on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, but is of more ancient 
date than, and not so beautiful as, Dolma Bagtche 
or Yildiz. ‘There is another on the Asiatic side, 
and several sinaller ones, or kiosks, in various 
picturesque places. 

Yildiz Kiosk is on the apex of the hills that 
rise up just behind Dolma Bagtche, and is reached 
by an excellent winding road. The grounds be- 
longing to it reach down on the other side to the 
upper portion of the Golden Horn, and there are 
roads to go through and around all this tract. 
Around it is a high wall, and the view from it is 
megnificent, with the beautiful Bosphorus wind- 
ing in and out and around picturesque spots 
—the Seraglio Point, the Mosque of St. Sophia; 
the hundreds of slender, gilded minarets and 
graceful domes gleaming out from among the 
dense green of the cypress and plane trees ; the 
sad solitude of the cemetery at Scutari; the dim 
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Princes’ Islands in the distance ; and even a faint 

shadow of Mount Olympus, far off in Asia, shows 

in the pure atmosphere of this charmed spot. 
Yildiz was built by Abdul-Medjid, and is about 


two miles from the Bos- 
phorus, which is nearly 
three miles wide, and 
sends its refreshing 
breeze up the hill. 
From its position every 
approach is guarded and 
every lovely view is re- 
vealed. 

The interior of Yildiz 
is beautiful beyond the 
power of words to de- 
scribe. It is not crowd- 
ed with ornament and 
bric-a-brac, but there 
are a few priceless vases, 
pictures and magnifi- 
cent rugs and carpets. 
There is an atmosphere 
of quiet and repose all 
through it. There are 
a few portraits. 

Sultan Hamid has 
four sons and two 
daughters, or, rather, 
had, as it was reported 
recently that one of his 
daughters had died; 
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THE GARDENS OF YILDIZ KIOSK. 


MALTA KIOSK, IN THE YIIDIZ GROUNDS. 


and he loves his 
children most ten- 
derly, though never 
publicly very de- 
monstrative, as his 
manner is at all 
times marked by a 
calm dignity, 
though a benign and 
serious expression 
overcomes the stern- 
ness. 

The daily life of 
Abdul-Hamid is one 
of simplicity and 
toil. Not content 
with leaving the 
government of his 
country in the hands 
of often dishonest 
officials, accepting 
everything they said 
as sublime truths 
and acceding to all 
their cajoling ad- 


vice while giving himself up to a life of indo- 
lent excesses, he attends to all matters of impor- 
tance himself. Knowing everything connected 
with his empire in the most thorough manner, 




















he has the quiet firmness to insist upon his own 
judgment being followed, and the result proves 
his wisdom. 

He rises very early, and, after his prayers, 
takes a very light breakfast, and is then ready for 
business. Six days in the week he goes through 
the routine of reading dispatches, dictating 
others, and giving orders about various pressing 
matters. He works thus sometimes until three 
o’clock, without other intermission than the time 
prescribed for prayers and a light repast ; and 
after the business of the day is done he either 
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or the little mosque of Hamidiea, or at Beehik- 
tach. As long as the Sultan lives he must go to 
the mosque, even if so ill that he has to be car- 
ried. It is asacred duty. The occasion is one 
of great pleasure to the people, as there is gen- 
erally a military display and a sort of review of 
the troops as he passes. ‘The spectacle is a very 
fine one, and the Sultan looks royal as he drives 
or rides slowly along between the lines of soldiers, 
each regiment dressed in the picturesque costume 
belonging to the particular part of the empire 
they are from. 





THE TURKISH 


walks, rides or drives, or sometimes hunts a little, 
or rows around the small lake. At six o’clock, or 
somewhat later, he dines in his own apartment, 
sometimes his nephew and one or more of his 
sons being present. He drinks no wines or 
liquors, and eats but little, and that very slowly. 
After dinner he smokes and reflects, and no one 
must disturb him then. His baths and exercise 
are regulated, as, indeed, is all his life, by care- 
ful rules. 

Friday, which is the Turkish Sabbath, he must 
make his prayers—and for this purpose he goes 
to the mosque—either at St. Sophia, in Stamboul, 





FIRE DEPARTMENT AT WORK. 


The bands play the piercingly sad but ineffably 
sweet music of their own, and the people stand 
along the line and greet the Sultan with cries of 
‘¢ Padishah !”—which means “ Father of his Peo- 
ple *—and sometimes a wretched wife or mother 
will kneel, holding out her hands in a petition 
that is never denied. It may be, and generally 
is, an appeal for the release from a debtors’ prison 
of a husband or son; but, whatever it is, it is 
granted. The going to the mosque is called 
‘The Selamlik ”; and on the occasion of his 
birthday the Sultan witnessed the parade of 
his troops at Yildiz, and then set at liberty 156 
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persons, paying their debts himself, and released 
fifty prisoners from the criminal prison of two- 
thirds of their term ; the same was done through- 
out the realm by his order. 

On this day all the foreign residents and vis- 
itors crowd the streets to get a glimpse of the 
pale but noble and commanding face of the Sul- 
tan. Sometimes he rides a white Arabian horse, 
which is kept without food twenty-four hours be- 
forehand to prevent his being wild, and he makes 
a truly royal appearance on horseback. He usu- 
ally dresses quite plain, for a sovereign, on these 
occasions ; but he would be a central figure any- 
where. When he drives his horses he sits firmly, 
and watches carefully that the animals do not step 
on the multitude that crowd around them. The 
new mosque that he has had built near Yildiz is 
the occasion of some pleasant little incidents. 


* Often, after he has finished his prayers, the Sul- 


tan looks out on the mass of people who are 
watching for one more glimpse of their loved 
Padishah, and if he sees a person whom he 
specially desires to honor, he has that person 
brought up for the exchange of a few kindly sen- 
timents. Foreign ministers or distinguished 
strangers are usually the persons most often hon- 
ored. 

One of the most beautiful traits of his charac- 
ter is his simple and unaffected piety and the 
reverential observance of the rites and ceremo- 
nies appertaining to him as the head of Islamism. 
At the Feast of Sacrifice, or Courban Bairam, he 
must go to the door of the palace and there slay 
a lamb with his own hand, and then divide the 
carcass among the poor; and at the Feast of 
Bairam, the Sultan, as well as the poorest man in 
the land, eats of roast lamb, black bread and bit- 
ter herbs ; and he also prostrates himself five times 
a day in fervent supplication, praying ‘for the 
repose of the souls of all unburied dead, and for 
all his ancestors. 

The Fast of Ramazan, which lasts forty days, is 
just as rigidly observed by the Sultan as by the 
poorest laborer in the realm. 

According to ancient and solemn custom, the 
Commander of the Faithful must go each year, 
in the middle of Ramazan—that is to say, on the 
twentieth day—to the mosque, where the most 
precious relics of Islam are sacredly guarded in a 
casket of silver, which the Sultan opens, and after 
taking the relics from their places he reverently 
kisses them. 

For this ceremony the cortége with the Sultan 
leaves Yildiz Kiosk in the morning, and it is 
composed of the flower of the Turkish Army. It 
descends the roads from Yildiz and follows the 
grand avenue of Top-Hané and passes Dolma 





Bagtche, turns into Galata, crosses the Bridge of 
Karakui, and at last arrives at Top-Kapou Palace, 
which was an ancient residence of the Sultans, 
and whose still imposing ruins occupy one of the 
most marvelously beautiful sites in the world, sit- 
uated as it is between the Golden Horn and the 
Sea of Marmora. The imperial cortége is an 
impressive and beautiful sight, distinctively Ori- 
ental in coloring and type. Each regiment has 
its own colors, and the brilliant accoutrements of 
the soldiers and caparisonings of the horses 
make the scene rich in color and splendid in 
numbers and military precisiom. 

A regiment of cavalry, in their glittering, gold- 
bedecked uniforms and on prancing horses, lead 
the way; next come the high dignitaries of the 
palace, each more brilliant than the next; and 
then the ministers of state ; and the generals fol- 
low in their carriages, preceded and followed by 
their different regiments. 

In the midst of these the Sultan, surrounded 
by resplendent officers of the Imperial Guard, 
rides, in his state carriage, calm, collected and 
dignified. 

On the seat opposite him are the two oldest 
generals of the Turkish Army. One is Ghazi 
Osman Pasha, who won the sincere admiration of 
his enemies, as well as the whole world, for his 
brave defense of Plevna. He is one of the truest 
and most devoted of the Sultan’s followers, and 
his loyalty is an example. 

Other regiments are stationed along the road, 
and bands of students who sing and pray for the 
Sultan as he passes. An aid-de-camp thanks them 
for their patriotism, and hands a sum of gold 
money in a silken purse. 

The immense crowds who gather maintain a 
respectful silence as the Sultan passes, as it would 
be a mark of disrespect to hurrah. 

This being a most solemn occasion, the entire 
ceremonies are carried on with the due amount 
of dignity and impressiveness, and the people all 
show the utmost respect and reverence. 

At the end of a long hall, and near the Imperial 
Treasury, is a sanctuary where a soft light streams 
through colored glass, and it is here that are kept 
the heavy chests wherein are the sacred relics of 
Islam. ‘This sanctuary is called the Hall of the 
Sacred Mantle, or, in Turkish parlance, Hirkai 
Cherif Odassi. 

This mantle, of which nothing remains but a 
little piece scarcely larger than your two hands, 
tradition says was given by the Prophet to one of 
his ancient and most obstinate adversaries, whom 
grace had at last touched so that he avowed him- 
self conquered. ‘They preserve also in this place 
the sacred Sandjak Cherif, or Standard of the 











Prophet, which was once the curtain to the tent 
of his favorite wife. 

The third relic consists of a few hairs from the 
Prophet’s beard. ‘These were sent to a venerable 
and venerated sheik of Bagdad, who humbly asked 
for them to enrich his mosque. ‘This relic was 
transported with great pomp and ceremony, and 
all along the route was shown for the venera- 
tion of all true believers. 

The fourth relic is a tooth which the Prophet 
lost at the battle of Beder, where it was knocked 
out by the blow of a hatchet, but a disciple 
picked it up. 

A fifth relic is a piece of calcareous stone 
bearing the imprint of a human foot, and which, 
it is said, served Mohammed as a block to mount 
his horse, and this imprint was left upon it the 
last time he mounted. 

The sixth and last relic is a papouche, or slip- 
per, which had belonged to the Prophet, and 
which was found in 1871 by a Kurdish chief, at 
Diarbekir. A special steamer transported it from 
Diarbekir to Samsoun, and from there to the 
landing at Top-Hané. 

When the Sultan enters the sanctuary the 
great chest is opened and the casket given to 
him. The Caliph of the Faithful then breaks 
the seal which he had placed on it the preceding 
year, at the same time lifts the cover and exposes 
the venerated relic, and kisses it fervently, after 
which he kneels and prays. When he rises he 
touches the relic with a number of fine cambric 
handkerchiefs embroidered in gold. These are 
afterward distributed among the dignitaries and 
functionaries present, beginning with the Sheik- 
ul-Islam, the Grand Vizier, the Grand Chief 
Eunuch, etc. 

The Sultan then affixes his seal to the casket, 
which he closes, and retires; but the casket is 
left exposed during the last half of Ramazan, 
and the faithful flock from all points to kneel 
and kiss the casket. At the end of Ramazan it 
is closed in the strong boxes until the next year. 

At the end of Ramazan the whole Ottoman Em- 
pire gives itself up to rejoicing, and at night there 
is a general illumination called Kandili Gegesee. 

Under the clement rule of Abdul-Hamid every 
religion is given protection, and there is never 
any conflict between the followers of Mohammed 
on religious grounds and the followers of other 
beliefs ; but the quarrels and often bloody fights 
between the followers of other religions are bitter 
and irrepressible, especially at Easter and Epiph- 
any. The Jews and Armenians are not so quar- 


relsome, but the Greeks and Catholics would be 
always fighting if it was not for the firm hand of 
the Sultan. 
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The Armenians are among the very best and 
most valuable of the alien subjects of Turkey, 
and as they are naturally intelligent and trust- 
worthy, and are diligent students, their better 
education and other qualities, and their peace- 
able dispositions, make them eagerly sought for 
to fill the most important positions. Their am- 
bition is to excel in higher education and the 
peaceful arts rather than take part in politics or 
strife, and the Sultan has a number of them oc- 
cupying high positions of responsibility. They 
are often writers of elegance and force, and they 
have done much to revive and perpetuate the 
Turkish literature as well as theirown. Under 
Sultan Hamid’s rule they have, as a race, been 
encouraged to their highest development, and 
thus indirectly their emerging from the shadow 
of obscurity has been due to him. 

It has been said in many places and times that 
Abdul-Hamid is a timid man, living in constant 
fear of assassination, weak and irresolute of char- 
acter, and without executive ability. There are 
few sovereigns in these days who do not fear 
dynamite or the assassin’s knife, but to anyone 
who has ever seen the perfect trust and con- 
fidence in his people displayed by this Sultan, at 
all times as he appears in public, the fact is pat- 
ent that he fears nothing and has nothing to 
fear. 

Instead of being weak and irresolute, he has 
shown himself the strongest and most resolute 
Sultan who has ever reigned, for he has done 
more than the best of the others did, since he has 
known how to govern himself. He has instituted 
reforms that none but he had dared attempt. He 
abolished the traffic in slaves, has fostered educa- 
tion and is a scholar himself, has reorganized his 
army, has given franchises, for railways that will 
be of incalculable advantage in the revival of 
commerce, has established charitable institutions, 
and recently has given permission for a great 
bridge which will span the Bosphorus, and thus 
connect Europe and Asia with a direct railway 
line. 

In disposition the Sultan is most compassion- 
ate, and loves children very tenderly. He gives 
money liberally from his private purse for the aid 
of the poor and helpless, and there has never been 
so humane and lenient a sovereign as he in the 
history of that wonderful country. 

There is no sovereign in Europe who is better 
instructed than he about current events all over 
the world, and from each he strives to draw a 
lesson for the benefit of his people. THe has trav- 
eled extensively through Europe, and thereby is 
enabled to understand events and improvements, 
which he inaugurates as rapidly as is practical. 























ms A RECEPTION BY THE SULTAN AT YILDIZ. 


In person Abdul-Hamid is a noble and impos- 
ing man, with splendid dark eyes, which look at 
} one straightforwardly and honestly, but which 
; seem to penetrate one’s most secret thoughts. 

t He is well built, with a soldierly bearing, but is 
si) pale, and wears an habitually serious, not to say 

- sad, expression, There is an atmosphere of great 


refinement about him that is very attractive, and 
one feels that the destiny of his empire is safe in 
his hands, for, while other ‘sovereigns pursue an 
aggressive policy, or strive for military supremacy 
and display, Abdul-Hamid is quietly and consci- 
entiously laboring for the best moral, national and 
individual welfare of his people. 


AVICE. 


By Austin Dopson, 


Wuen you enter in a room, 
It is stirred 
With the wayward, flashing flight 
Of a bird; 
And you speak—and bring with yor 
~* Leaf and sun ray, bud and blue, 
d And the wind breath and the dew, 
At a word. 





You have just their eager, quick 
Airs de tete, 
All their flush and fever heat 
When elate ; 
Every birdlike nod and beck, 
And a bird’s own curve of neck, 
When she gives a little peck 
To her mate. 























ETCHING 


by 












HALF-CLAD savage trac- 
ing with a burnt stick 
the rude outlines of a 
wild beast on a piece 
of white birch is only 
a step from the prac- 
tice of a beautiful 
art. When in the course of ages he had dis- 
covered the use of iron and learned how to shape 
it into a rod to stir his fire, he was ready to take 
this step. He could now make much more last- 
ing his charcoal sketch. Once burned with the 
iron into the bark or into the 
smooth surface of a lightning-riv- 
en tree, it would not get dim under 
the touch of curious fingers, or 
vanish before the myriad drops of 
summer showers. 

Ancient as must have been the 
origin of etching with fire, it has 
been the most neglected of all the 
arts. It has lagged far behind 
those that it most resembles. En- 
graving on wood and steel, and 
etching on steel and copper, whose 
birth was much more recent, have 
a career of brilliant achievement 
that can be fully described only in 
volumes. The names of the men 
that have made them great and 
beautiful are many and illustrious. 
But the history of the fire etcher’s 
art might almost be written on a 
page. The hands that have in the 
past burned on wood the creations 
of their fancy have been forgotten ; 
those that are striving to give the 
art the position due its ancient 
origin and singular beauty are not 
yet known to fame. 

Traces of fire etching among the 
Caucasians are few. It is recorded 
that monks in the Middle Ages 
practiced the art to some extent. 
Examples of their rude efforts are 
still preserved in the French Muse- 
um of Cluny. ‘They are also to be 
found in other European museums. 
Pieces of furniture with panels dec- 
orated with fire etchings are owned 
in the Island of Guernsey, and else- 
where on the Continent. Etching 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 1—8. 
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with fire is said to have been practiced in Japan 


for many centuries. In Persia it 
favorite method of decoration. 

‘he modern revival of the art is quite recent. 
It is within a decade that fire etching has at- 
tracted attention in England, France, Germany 
and the United States. To a very large extent, 
however, it is still in the hands of amateurs, and 
confined to trivial decoration. But there are 
some exceptions, and one man at least, a young 
American, has established its claim to a serious 
and beautiful art. But before speaking of his 
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A. Benzine Receptacle. B. Air Bulb, C. Non-heat- 
conducting Holder. D. Platinum Point. 


THE PAQUELIN CAUTERY, AS USED FOR FIRE ETCHING. 


methods and achievements, I must tell the story 
of the one that came before him. 


II. 

SEVENTY years ago an English lad invited his 
sweetheart to visit a country fair. While they 
were wandering about seeing the sights their at- 
tention was attracted by the singular perform- 
ances of a mountebank. Enveloped in the cloud 
of smoke from the piece of wood that he was 
branding, he appeared to be making something 
of great interest to the crowd gathered about him. 
The young people wondered what it could be, and 
stepped up to discover. Their curiosity was soon 
gratified, After the mountebank had burned the 
wood to suit his taste he turned it toward his 
audience, who generously applauded his skill. 
With a hot iron he had made a picture. While 
the achievement was not remarkable as a work of 
art, it was so novel that it made a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of the lad. Although he was 
an artist, and must have been dimly conscious 
that a noble art lay hidden in the mountebank’s 
trick, it was not till many years later that he 
sought to bring it forth. 

This lad was Ball Hughes, the English sculptor. 
His companion at the fair afterward became his 
wife. Believing that greater fortune and happi- 
ness awaited them in the New World than in the 
Old, they crossed the Atlantic and found a home 
in Boston. Here Mr. Hughes devoted himself to 
sculpture. Foratime he prospered. He was a 
man of genius. The excellence of his work was 
recognized, and orders came from far and near. 
But after a time misfortune overtook him, as it 
has overtaken many other artists, and never left 
him as long as he lived. 

One day his poverty had quite driven him to 
despair. The work that made him famous had 
ceased to come to him. He had no money and 
his family was in want. How were they to live ? 
How was he to provide for them? While brood- 


ing over these painful questions in front of his 
kitchen fire he suddenly remembered the trick 
of the mountebank at the country fair. Why 
could he not make pictures in the same way and 
sell them to the lovers of curios? Seizing the 
poker near at hand, he heated it in the stove, and 
picking up a shingle, he attempted an answer to 
the question. A moment later his wife entered 
the room, and saw him in a cloud of smoke. Her 
alarm at the unaccountable sight passed away 
when he held up for her admiration a copy of 
Fuseli’s Witches in rich brown tints. 

This was the first of Ball Hughes’s famous 
‘*poker pictures.” If they did not add to the 
distinction that he had gained by his work in 
marble, they brought him the means, at least, to 
support his family. 

III. 

THERE was a vast difference between the trick 
of the mountebank and the achievement of the 
impoverished sculptor. One was scarcely more 
than a species of legerdemain ; the other was a 
form of art, an embodiment of the beautiful, al- 
though somewhat crude and misdirected. To 
Mr. Hughes, therefore; belongs the honor of res- 
cuing fire etching from the ignoble fate that 
threatened it ; he established its claim to a higher 
rank in the world. ‘ There is a perfect democ- 
racy in the realm of the beautiful,” says Mr. How- 
ells, ‘‘ and whatever pleases is equal to anything 
else there, no matter how low its origin or hum 
ble its composition.” Mr. Hughes had, in a word, 
placed the art of fire etching on a level with the 
other arts that delight men and adorn their lives. 

But in the hands of Mr. Hughes the new art 
only gave broad hints of its possibilities. He did 
not realize to the end of his days its real scope 
and character. He limited it to the field of the 
pictorial ; he weighted it with the restrictions of 
imitation. His work was always pictures, and 
they were always copies of other pictures. He 
was unable to conceive that the mission of fire 
etching was decorative, not pictorial ; nor could 
he give it the wings and freedom of a creative 
art. This was an achievement that was reserved 
for the young American that I have mentioned. 
His name is J. William Fosdick. To him alone 
are due the beauty and perfection of fire etching 
as a decorative and creative art. 

Mr. Fosdick was born in Charlestown, Mass. 
In his veins runs the blood of Puritan ancestry. 
Early in life it became hopelessly mingled with 
a tendency toward the fire etcher’s art. ‘‘ When 
I was a mere schoolboy,” he says, ‘‘ my father 
bouglit two ‘ poker pictures’ by Ball Hughes, 
which I tried to imitate as soon as I saw them, 
greatly to the discomfort of the Irish cook, for I 
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put out her kitchen fire in trying to burn a pict- 
ure on a starch-box cover with a crooked wire set 
in a stick.” 

The pictures that Mr. Fosdick first made were 
more of the order of curiosities than works of art. 
Nevertheless, he put them in art stores and ob- 
tained considerable pocket money from them. 
But that, happily, was not the chief benefit that 
they brought him. They Jed to an important ac- 
quaintance, and subsequently to an engagement 
that became a turning point in his career. 

One day Mrs. Ball Hughes, whose husband had 
died some time before, happened to pass a store 
where some of young Fosdick’s etchings were on 
exhibition. Attracted to them by their similar- 
ity to Mr. Hughes’s work, she stepped in, inquired 
the name of the artist, and left word for him to 
call on her. She was then living in a quaint old 
house in Dorchester, surrounded by mementos of 
her husband’s days of prosperity—medals that he 
had taken in England and a fine old portrait 
painted by the colonial painter, Colonel Trumbull. 
Mr. Fosdick called upon her. She spoke of Mr. 
Hughes’s work as a fire etcher, and explained his 
use of the irons. Further than this, Mr. Fosdick 
has never received any instruction. The art as 
he presents it to-day is his own creation. 

IV. 

It was, as I have said, a long time before Mr. 
Fosdick could bring himself to believe that fire 
etching was not a trick. He could not see that 
it was entitled to the same esteem and devotion 
that men bestow upon engraving in all its forms. 
Time and reflection were required to convince 
him, as they are required to convince others, that 
in its peculiar realm it is the equal of engraving, 
or carving, or mural painting, or of any other art 
that bodies forth the beautiful. It has the per- 
manency of engraving and the decorative power 
of mural painting. Instead of cutting, its chief 
instrament burns the wood. Of course everybody 
can scratch wu line with a graver or burn one with 
acautery. But there are lines and lines, and the 
difference between one by a schoolboy and one by 
a Raphael is infinite. There is a like distance be- 
tween the fire etching of an amateur and the work 
of an artist. Taste, skill, endless practice—gen- 
ius, in a word—separate one from the other. 

Mr. Fosdick’s failure to grasp the true charac- 
ter of fire etching led him to devote himself to 
painting. He first studied at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts under Otto Grunman. Later, he 
went to Paris, his teachers being Boulanger, Le- 
febvre and Colin. He was an apt pupil; but it 
was not as a painter that he was destined to dis- 
tinguish himself. While working against a de- 
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cree of fate, an event occurred in New York that 
restored him to his natural allegiance. 

One of the houses in the famous group built 
by Henry Villard in the the rear of the great 
Catholic Cathedral on Fifth Avenue was pur- 
chased by Mr. Edward D. Adams, who reorgan- 
ized the West Shore Railroad. When he came to 
decorate the Mexican mahogany panels of his 
dining room he conceived the idea that a fire- 
etched frieze would be beautiful and harmonious. 
But whom was he to get to do the work? He 
knew that Ball Hughes, whose pictures he had 
seen, was dead; he had not heard that the 
sculptor had left a successor. ‘To make sure on 
this point he wrote to Mrs. Hughes. She replied 
that she knew of only one person that could pos- 
sibly burn the frieze, and he was in Paris studying 
painting. 

Mr. Adams’s faith in the beauty of the pro- 
posed decoration did not permit him to give up 
the search for an artist without an effort. He 
directed his architect, who was then in Paris, to 
look up Mr. Fosdick and induce him, if possible, 
to undertake the commission. Great as was Mr. 
Fosdick’s disbelief in the art and distaste for its 
medium, the inducements held out to him were 
such that he could not set them aside. Accord- 
ingly he returned to the United States in 1884. 
He fitted up an old schoolhouse in Westborough, 
Massachesetts, for a studio, had the panels of Mr. 
Adams’s dining room shipped to him, and during 
one of the hottest summers of recent memory he 
toiled day after day with his rude appliances over 
a charcoal fire. But his labors were not in vain. 
The Renaissance frieze that he had burned on the 
panels was a revelation to Mr. Adams. It in- 
spired in Mr. Fosdick himself a pride for his 
work ; it began to make hin) think that fire etch- 
ing was not, after all, unworthy of his allegiance. 


V. 
THE art, as first practiced by Mr. Fosdick, was 


certainly an uninviting one. To persotis sensitive 
to their surroundings, its medium could not be 























1, For Outlining and Fine Detail. 
3. For Coarse Work. 


2 For Flat Tones. 


OLD-8STYLE BURNING TOOLS, SET IN COPPER TUBING WITH 
PLASTER OF PARIS. 
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otherwise than distasteful. 
The clumsy irons first in use, 
the charcoal fire and the clouds 
of smoke divested it of the 
charm and comfort of the 
painter’s or engraver’s art. 
They made burned fingers and 
tear-filled eyes almost inevita- 
ble. When Mr. Fosdick un- 
dertook Mr. Adams’s commis- 
sion he had no appliances ex- 
cept those of his own construc- 
tion. In copper tubes for 
handles he fastened pieces of 
iron with plaster of Paris as a 
non-conductor. 

Rude as these appliances 
were, they possessed peculiar 
advantages. They enabled the 
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artist to give to his work a 
strength and picturesqueness 
that disappear with the more 
perfect appliances recently in- 
vented. As they plowed 
through the wood they pro- 
duced certain accidental 
qualities that no intention 
could obtain, such as irregu- 
larities of line and variations 
in shading. These the true 


the skies; he preserves them 
with the care due their divine 
origin and beautiful effects. 
It is only the fanatic in finish 
that deplores their presence, 
labors incessantly to remove 
them, and ends by spoiling 
his work. Ile shows that too 


artist welcomes as gifts from . 





much civilization in art, as-in 
man, enervates and emascu- 
lates ; it destroys the pictur- 
esque of primitive nature. 

The old appliances also kept 
the art from the hands of 
triflers. Who, for the sake of 
their allegiance to fashion, 
would care to submit to the 
heat of a furnace ? Howcould 
they get consolation out of 
clouds of smoke or blistered 
fingers ? Their devotion to the 
fire etcher’s art would not per- 
mit them to find pleasure in 
pain or to win triumphs from 
troubles. But with the inven- 
tion of the cautery they could 
simulate the enthusiasm of the 
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artist and escape the annoyances that he had 


encountered. 


This instrument was not designed for their 
comfort or his convenience. 


invented it to cauterize 
wounds. But it was so 
admirably adapted to fire 
etching that it plays a 
more conspicuous part in 
the adornment of life than 
in the amelioration of suf- 
fering. It is a delicate 
instrument, and cannot 
be used with the freedom 
and force of the old irons. 
It permits the artist, how- 
ever, to work more rapidly 
and to finish more deli- 
cately. As improvements 
are constantly being made, 
it will in the end probably 
possess all the advantages, 
with none of the disad- 
vantages, of the appli- 
ances that it is displacing. 

The cautery is a com- 
plicated piece of mechan- 
ism. It consists of a han- 
dle six inches long with a 
platinum point, a hand 
bellows, and a glass or 
metal receptacle contain- 
ing a sponge wet with 
naphtha or some other 
highly volatile and inflam- 
mable fluid. A yard or 
two of rubber tubing con- 
nects the hand bellows 
with the receptacle ; an- 
other yard or two connects 
the receptacle with the 
handle. The platinum 
point is about three inches 
long. Inside is a small 
platinum spiral. When 
the hand bellows is 
squeezed, the gas from 
the naphtha is driven into 
this spiral. If the point 
be held in the flame of 
an alcohol lamp, the gas 
takes fire, heating it to a 
red glow. By simply 


manipulating the hand bellows, the flow of the did tour de force, ant 


A French surgeon 
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The great advantage of this instrument over 


the old irons is the perfect control of it that the 
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artist can always have. 
not have to wait until it has cooled to the proper 


& 





If it is too hot, he does 


temperature ; if it is not 
hot enough, he is not 
obliged to thrust it into 
the furnace. These are 
points that can be regu- 
lated by his hand. Per- 
fect as the instrument is, 
it has one disadvantage. 
After working the bellows 
all day, the hand of the 
artist becomes very tired, 
if not almost paralyzed. 
To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Mr. Fosdick has de- 
vised in place of the bel- 
lows a compressed air 
chamber. By regulating 
the flow of the air, he ob- 
tains the same results as 
with the bellows. 
VI. 

As A brush will not 
make a Corot or a Millet, 
so a cautery will not en- 
able one to become a 
Hughes or a Fosdick. A 
minute account of their 
methods could not fail to 
be interesting to the stu- 
dent; but as Ruskin 
pointed out long ago, 
something else is required 
to do work like theirs. 
‘“‘Powers of doing fine 
ornamental work,” says 
the author of ‘* Modern 
Painters,” “‘ are only to be 
reached by g perpetual 
discipline of the hand as 
well as of the fancy—dis- 
cipline as attentive and 
painful as that which a 
juggler has to put himself 
through to overcome the 
more palpable difficulties 
of his profession. The 
execution of the best 
artists is always a splen- 


1 much that in painting is 


gas and the degree of heat can be regulated. If supposed to be dependent on material is indeed 
the gas is accidentally extinguished, it may be only a lovely and quite inimitable legerdemain. 


relit by inserting the point in the flame again. 


Besides this incessant and painful discipline, 
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there is a subjective quality that is just as indis- 
pensable to the highest excellence in the fire etch- 
er’s art as it is in painting or architecture. It is 
the power to conceive as well as perceive forms of 
beauty. Without this constructive imagination, 
which must always be coupled with the power to 
reproduce these forms, no one ever became a great 
artist. While Mr. Ilughes possessed this imagi- 
nation to a degree, as is shown in his sculpture, 
he did not exercise it as he might have done in his 
other art. Ilere he was not creative ; he was only 
imitative, and all his fire etchings are copies of 
other pictures. His Witches were those of Fu- 
seli ; his ‘‘ Schiller ” was that of Christian Rhein- 
hardt. 

The step that Mr. Hughes failed to take in 
order to place fire etching where it belonged as a 
creative art was, as I have said, left to Mr. Fos- 
dick. As soon as this artist succeeded in over- 
coming his prejudice against its medium and in 
convincing himself that it was worthy of the gen- 
ius of any man he rescued it from its subordinate 
position. In his hands it passed from the hum- 
ble task of imitating to the noble work of creating 
the dreams of art. 

Successful as Mr. Fosdick had been in design- 
ing and executing Mr. Adams’s frieze, he was not 
yet persuaded that he ought to give up painting. 
Clear-headed as he is, he could not quite agree 
with his father that it was his duty to devote him- 
self to fire etching. So he returned to Paris to 
continue his studies in painting. But the faith 
and arguments of his father were not lost upon 
him. They induced him to look with a more 
kindly eye upon the new mistress that was beckon- 
ing tohim. While pursuing his regular studies 
he etched a number of works and gave an exhibi- 
tion of them in his studio. Among the visitors 
that came to see them were Boulanger and Moi- 
lon, who were delighted with them. Singularly 
enough, these great artists, familiar as they were 
with the history of art, thought that Mr. Fosdick 
had invented something new. But, independent 
of the novelty of fire etching, they admired it 
with the enthusiasm of Frenchmen. They ad- 
vised Mr. Fosdick to devote himself to it exclu- 
sively. Although they thought highly of him as 
a painter, they believed that greater success 
awaited him as a fire etcher. 

Had the works that induced these artists thus 
to assume the dangerous and often thankless rdéle 
of prophet and adviser been simply the imitations 
of other works, I have no doubt that Mr. Fosdick 
would still be aspiring to become a greater painter. 
But they bore the imperial stamp of an original 
and creative mind. They had not merely been 
executed with consummate skill ; they had been 


designed with the infinite pains that excellence 
invariably exacts, and with a just perception of 
the true field that Heaven has set aside for the 
fire etcher’s art. 

VIL. 

THE first thing that the fire etcher must do is 
to draw his design. It is also the most impor- 
tant thing; upon it depends the success of his 
work. Excellence of execution will not redeem 
a commonplace and inartistic design. Every de- 
tail must be carefully conceived and worked out. 
Like sculpture and wood engraving, fire etching 
is not an art that will permit the correction of an 
error. Once burned into the wood, it cannot be 
removed without ruin to the work. Therefore 
the fire etcher is often obliged to spend much 
more time in making his design than in execut- 
ing it. 

The next thing is the selection of the wood to 
which the design is transferred. Various kinds 
are used, like holly, sycamore, bass, oak, elm, 
cedar, tulip, ash, chestnut, teak and poplar. But 
the soft and dry woods are preferable to the hard 
and sappy ; poplar and bass lend themselves much 
more readily to the art than oak or ash. The 
surface is made perfectly smooth. Then, after 
the design has been transferred, the etcher is 
ready to take his cautery, or etching irons, and 
begin his work. 

The main lines of the design can be rapidly 
etched. It is when the artist comes to finish his 
work that he must make haste slowly and exer- 
cise his best skill and judgment. His first use of 
the cautery leaves a scorched and charred surface 
that looks not unlike a board rescued from a 
fire. With sandpaper or an emery cloth he re- 
moves what may be called the débris. The de- 
sign thus becomes visible. With more care the 
etcher goes over the surface again and again. 
Each time some new line of the design is etched 
or some old line is strengthened. The accidental 
qualities produced as the cautery plows through 
the close and open grains of the wood are either 
removed or carefully retained and judiciously sub- 
dued or heigntened, as the mysterious and inex- 
plicable decrees of taste may rule. Finally, when 
the cautery and emery have done their parts, sey- 
eral coats of varnish are applied, and then with 
pumice stone and oil the etcher gives his work 
the fine dull finish that brings his toil to a close, 
and adds another to the revelations of beauty. 

The ‘‘ Miller’s Daughter ”’ then stands before us 
in her sweet and simple beauty. We marvel at the 
miracle of the artist’s skill. Without a single 
touch of fire he has created the rich olive tint and 
the beautiful curves of face and neck. In simple 
lines of more or less strength he has made the 
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gentlest of eyes and the sweetest of lips; he has 
summoned the wind that toys with the dark- 
brown locks of the forehead and scatters the 
longer tresses over the finely molded shoulder. 
You think that this must have been the angel 
that inspired the poet’s lines. You look at her; 
you repeat his lines ; you are certain : 
‘* Tt is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white.” 


VIII. 

Arter the exhibition in Paris Mr. Fosdick de- 
cided to accept the advice of his father and his 
teachers. He discontinued his studies in paint- 
ing and returned to the United States. He re- 
peated his exhibition in St. Louis and New York. 
The same generous appreciation that had been 
bestowed in Paris upon his ‘‘ Lady Godiva,” the 
head of a Fury, the series of panels illustrating 
the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” was accorded 
them in these cities. There was no one to dispute 
their beauty. In the field of decoration they 
were unique. 

I have already said that Mr. Hughes’s etchings 
were pictorial. I will add here that he sought 
to secure his effects by a certain degree of model- 
ing. His training as a sculptor would lead him 
to do that. Mr. Fosdick was not thus hampered. 
He saw very early in his career as a fire etcher 
that effects must be obtained in another way. 
Eschewing all modeling, he adopted the principle 
of flat tones and of accentuated and unaccentu- 
ated lines. With them he can impart to his work 
the greatest qualities of value, strength and pict- 
uresqueness not attainable in any other way. 
With them, too, he can obtain the effect of differ- 
ent shades. It is very rarely that he resorts to 
shading as the term is usually understood. The 
most cursory examination of his work will dis- 
close the wonderful effects of this character that 
can be obtained by his method of treatment. 

At first Mr. Fosdick was disposed to make a 
pictorial application of the art. His illustrations 
of the “‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow” are excellent 
examples of-what he can do in this line. While 
pictures appeal to the popular taste, and sell more 
readily than pure decorative work, he is convinced 
that firé etching is not a true pictorial art. For 
this reason he refuses, as he has always refused, 
to surrender to the inartistic and commercial 
spirit of the age. Often he has been brought 
face to face with grim discouragement. Many 


times the thought has come that he had made a 
mistake, 


The temptation to use the art in the 
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interest of his purse has been great. 


But he has 
clung with unyielding tenacity to the idea that 
fire etching is one of the most noble and beautiful 


of the decorative arts, His fidelity, as I have 
pointed out, has not been without a reward of its 
own. If he cared to avail himself of it, he could 
now find additional satisfaction in the ardor with 
which amateurs in Europe and America are pur- 
suing the art. 

Simple as fire etching is in itself, it is not a 
universal art like writing or printing. It cannot 
be learned by everybody having a certain degree 
of intelligence ; it cannot be put to every possible 
use, from ornamenting a cigar box to decorating 
acathedral. Nor does it have an affinity for ev- 
ery color. It cannot be combined with deep reds 
and bright yellows without violence to every 
artistic feeling ; but with gray greens and gray 
blues it is beautiful beyond expression. ‘‘ What, 
for instance,” says Mr. Fosdick, speaking of its 
proper use, ‘‘ would be more harmonious than a 
Louis XVI. boudoir paneled in delicate gray-blue 
brocade with an eighteen-inch frieze of delicate 
traceries in the warm old ivory tints of burned 
wood ? On the other hand, imagine a sombre 
Gothic library or dining hall in antique low-toned 
oak, the walls paneled in the same black oak, 
while let into the four walls are decorative his- 
toric portraits adapted, if need be, from those by 
the old masters. Over the old chimney is an an- 
cient Gothic inscription, which, if the room be 
lofty, can be carried about the four walls as a 
frieze.” 

Under the wise leading of judgment and taste, 
fire etching can bestow the gift of a peculiar 
beauty upon many things. In place of the va- 
cant mirror of a mantel, it can create a scene of 
lifo and charm. It can transform the plain oak 
facings of a fireplace with the fancies of art. 
Screens, mirrors and panels respond to its magic 
touch. Churches and cathedrals are a favorite 
ficld. The quiet and subdued tones of the art 
harmonize with the solemnity of religidn. Burned 
into the panels of a pulpit or those of a chancel, 
the memories so dear to the worshiping heart have 
none of the jarring colors often found in stained 
glass. They never grow dim and fade away like 
the work of the mural painter. They vanish only 
when the temple they adorn crumbles to dust. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT DESPOTS. 
By J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D. 


THE despot, or tyrant, as he is called, has a 
bad reputation in Greek history. The Greeks of 
every age have not only loved individual liberty, 
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but are a singularly jealous people, whe cannot 
endure that one of themselves shall lord it over 


the rest. Even in the present day Greeks have 
frequently told me that they would not for a mo- 
ment endure a Greek as king, because they all 
feel equal, and could not tolerate that anyone 
among them should receive such honor and profit. 
This is why the ancient tyrant, however wisely 
and moderately he ruled, was always regarded 
with hatred by the aristocrats he had deposed ; 
so that to them the killing of him was an act of 
virtue approved by all their society. Ivery much 
doubt whether in early days the common people 
generally had any such feeling, as the tyrant usu- 
ally saved them from much severer oppression. 
Of course any individual might avenge a particu- 
lar wrong or insult, and in later days, when a 
despot overthrew a democratic constitution, the 
lower classes might share in the old aristocratic 
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hatred of the usurper. But 
Greek literature was in the 
hands of the aristocrats ; 
and so we have a long cata- 
logue of accusations from 
Alecewus, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Polybius, Plu- 
tarch—in fact, all through 
Greek literature ; according 
to which a tyrant is a ruffian 
who usurps power in order 
that he may gratify his 
lusts at the expense of all 
justice and mercy. Feeling 
himself the enemy of man- 
kind, he is perpetually in a 
panic of suspicion, and sur- 
rounds himself with mer- 
cenaries who carry out his 
behests. Ile plunders, con- 
fiscates, and violates the 
sanctity of the family and 
the virtue of the young. 
* * * * 

But if the ¢yrannis were 
so unmixed an evil, how 
comes it to have been a con- 
stant and permanent phe- 
nomenon in Greek polities ? 
Man may, indeed, as Polyb- 
ius says, be the most gulli- 
ble of all animals, though 
professing to be the most 
sagacious, and may ever be 
ready to fall into the same 
snares that he has seen suc- 
cessful in entrapping others. 
But surely it exceeds all the 
bounds of human, not to say Greek, stupidity 
that men should perpetually set a villain over 
them to plunder, violate and exile men and 
women. 

The fact is that the tyrant was at one time a 
necessity, and even a valuable moment, in the 
march of Greek culture. The aristocratic gov- 
ernments had only substituted a many-headed 
sovereignty over the poor for the rule of a sin- 
gle king, who might be touched by compassion 
or reached by persuasion. But who could argue 
with the clubs of young patricians, who thought 
the poor no better than their slaves, and swore 
the solemn oath which Aristotle has preserved : 
“*T will be at enmity with the Demos, and will 
do it allthe harm I can.” To these gentlemen 
the political differences with the people had gone 
quite beyond argument ; whatever they urged was 
true—whatever was against them, false: each side 
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regarded its opponents as morally infamous. When- 
ever politics reach this condition it is time to 
abandon discussion and appeal to an umpire who 
can enforce his decision with arms.—‘‘Prodlems 
in Greek History.” 





WAGNER’S MARRIED LIFE. 

UNLEss we are mistaken, none of the biogra- 
phies of Richard Wagner hitherto published have 
given any account of Wagner’s early married life, 
and if the name of his first wife has been intro- 
duced, it has been dismissed in a few words, giv- 
ing the reader little or no information beyond her 
name. Mr. Praeger’s book, on the contrary, dis- 
cusses her freely. Her name was Friulein Wilhel- 
mina Planer (Minna), and they were married in 
1836, when Wagner 
was twenty-three 
years old. She was 
the daughter of 
a spindlemaker, was 
comely, almost hand- 
some, and proved to 
be an excellent wife. 
This biography teems 
with instances of her 
housewifely skill and 
management, and her 
economy was a con- 
siderable check upon 
Wagner’s expensive 
habits. She was al- 
ways filled with one 
thought: her -hus- 
band and his happi- 
ness. She administer- 
ed to his wants, even 
before he knew them 
himself. Mr. Praeg- 
er’s desire is evidently 
to draw attention to 
her excellent, and in 
many respects noble, 
qualities. He had 
many opportunities of 
estimating her char- 
acter from personal 
observation, and his 
testimony in this re- 
spect is worthy of all 
possible credence. 
Why previous histori- 
ans have left her in 
the cold it is impos- 
sible to understand ; 
but her nature was 











the opposite of Wagner’s ; his artistic aspirations 
found in her no response. ‘‘ As years rolled by, 
and the genius of Wagner assumed more definite 
shape and grew in strength, she was less able to 
comprehend the might of his intellect.” On one 
occasion, Mr. Praeger says, ‘‘we were sitting at 
lunch in the trimly kept Swiss chalet at Ziirich in 
the summer of 1856, waiting for the composer of 
the then completed ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Dutchman,’ ‘ Tann- 
hauser ’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ to come down from his 
scoring of the ‘ Nibelungen,’ when, in full inno- 
cence, she asked me, ‘ Now, honestly, is Richard 
such a great genius?” It is not to be wondered 
at that Wagner, lost as he became to all surround- 
ings save that which concerned the subjects of his 
art, should have failed to find in her that response 
which his soul yearned for, and thus, after about 
twenty-eight years of married life, they 
drifted apart and separated. Minna died 
shortly afterward of heart disease. At this 
point Mr. Praeger, knowing, probably, 
more than he deemed it necessary to make 
public, prefers 
to say no more, 
and we must, 
consequently, 
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respect his silence. He points out, however, that 
nearly all Wagner’s works were created during the 
period of his first marriage, and there are many 
instances of Wagner’s appreciation of the love 
and attention his wife bestowed upon him. In 
1870 he married Frau Cosima y. Bulow, daughter 
of Liszt, a highly cultured lady, who has survived 
him. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. HurLput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Tue latest measurement of Mount St. Elias, by Mr. 
Israel C. Russell, of the United States Geological Survey, 
gives to the mountain an elevation of 18,099 feet ; and the 
same scientist fixes its position in W. Long. 140° 55’ 30", 
just within the boundary line of Alaska, so that it forms 
‘a corner monument of our national domain.” It is still 
a matter of doubt whether St. Elias or Orizaba or Popocat- 
epetl is the highest mountain in North America. 


Tue International ‘‘ Railway of the Three Americas,” as 
it was fancifully called by its first proposer, reports prog- 
ress. The surveying party, after six months’ work in 
Colombia and Ecuador, has now entered Peru, and pro- 
poses to follow the Marajion River to Cerro de Pasco, from 
which point a route will be taken to Lake Titicaca, and 
from the lake through Bolivia to Jujuy, the capital of the 
northernmost province of the Argentine Republic, and the 
present terminus of the Argentine railways. 


Tue last census of British Guiana shows a population 
for the whole colony in 1891 of 278,328. What are called 
natives’ (Indians, mingled with maroon negroes), to 
the number of 10,000, as estimated, inhabit the back coun- 
try. In 1881 the population numbered 252,186. 
town, the capital, has now 53,176 inhabitants, an increase 
of 6,000 since the previous census. The Europeans form 
about one-twentieth of the whole, and there are between 
50,000 and 60,000 Asiatics, five-sixths of them from India. 
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ALTHOUGH only five years have elapsed since the second 
edition of the great ten-sheet map of Africa, published by 
the Perthes, of Gotha, was issued, a third edition has been 
found needful, and is being published. The chahges are 
very conspicuous, and they sustain the reputation of this, 
the only really accurate and scientific map of the ‘‘ dark” 
continent, which is being so rapidly enlightened by capa- 
ble explorers. Since the second edition appeared boundary 
commissions haye been pushing inland on the west coast 
to locate the frontiers of various European possessions. 
French military columns have opened and mapped new re- 
gions in the course of their campaigns. A little band of 
explorers, with Binger in the lead, have made some re- 
markable journeys through the Western Soudan, revealing 
to us a vast territory that was almost wholly unknown. 
The ‘‘ Hinterland” of the coast region of the Gulf of 
Guinea has been occupied by a number of investigators, 
and the Germans, starting from Kameruns, have pushed 
far toward Lake Tchad. The Congo basin has contributed 
an immense amount of new material, and a great deal of 
virgin territory between Abyssinia and Victoria Nyanza, 
and east of that lake to the Indian Ocean, has been studied 
for the first time. The extension of British enterprises in 
South Africa, together with the discovery of extensive new 
gold fields, have made the present maps of fully half of 
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the southern part of the continent below the Zambesi 
River out of date, and in most other parts of the continent 
investigations of importance have recently been carried out. 


Tue Andes of Ecuador are very fully described by Dr. 
Theodor Wolf in a paper read before the Berlin Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde. The mountains extend farther to 
the east than the line shown on the maps; and in one in- 
stance this difference amounts to more than 194 minutes. 
Dr. Wolf says that the Amazon River, in curving to the 
east between 5° and 6°58. Lat., is only 32 geographical 
miles distant from Sechura Bay, on the Pacific. A chain 
of mountains, 6,500 feet, divides this point of the Amazon 
basin from the Desert of Sechura. This chain rises in 
height as it enters Ecuador, and at Loja it is between 
12,000 and 13,000 feet above the sea. Loja itself is on a 
plateau 7,200 feet high, in the main Cordillera ; and similar 
plateaus, or basins, continue northward to Colombia. The 
first evidences of volcanic action were found on the fron- 
tier of the Loja province. Here is Sangay, which Dr. 
Wolf somewhat rashly declares to be the most active vol- 
cano in the world; and north of Sangay are El Altar, 
17,700 feet, and beyond this Tunguragua, 16,680 feet in 
height. Chimborazo, which rises to 20,700 feet, stands op- 
posite to Tunguragua. A little to the south of Quito, and 
about 20 miles from the equator, is Cotopaxi, 19,150 feet 
in height. The slopes of the Andes, up to the line of 
10,000 feet, are clothed with thick forests. In this lower 
region, where fevers prevail, there are few inhabitants. 
The woods begin to lose their tropical character at the ele- 
vation of 6,500 feet. The air is cooler, and blossoming 
plants abound. At 10,000 feet begins the Paramo, a tree- 
less stretch of country, grass-covered but desolate. The 
soil is generally poor, and there is little water, and the 
cattle range over it almost untended, Plants are few in 
this region, and there is little animal life besides an occa- 
sional stag or bear, a fox or a tapir; and even birds are 
rarely seen. Mr. Whymper’s travels in the region de- 
scribed by Dr. Wolf are not less new than when they were 
accomplished ten years ago. The principal object--to ob- 
serve the effect of greatly diminished atmospheric pressure 
on the vital powers—was attained. He ascended several 
lofty mountains, Corazon, Sincholagua, Cayambe, Aunti- 
sana, Saraurcu, Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. In all, he and 


his party passed more than 200 days at elevations varying 
from 8,000 to 20,498 feet (the height of Chimborazo, as 
calculated by Mr. Whymper). 
oppression at about 10,000 feet, but beyond that height 
the principal effect was the diminution of the bodily pow- 


There was a great sense of 


ers ; and the conclusion reached was that life can be sus- 
tained, while the body is at rest, at an elevation of 20,000 
feet or more; but that, ‘‘ when in motion,” it becomes 
difficult to enlarge the breathing capacity to the extent 
necessary to meet the further demand for air which is 
the result of muscular exertion. Mr. Whymper enjoyed 
one very unusual sight. When nearing the summit of 
Chimborazo, he had Cotopaxi full in view, sixty miles 
away, and beheld a column of inky-black smoke suddenly 
thrown up from the crater to a height of 20,000 feet above 
it. At that height the smoke was caught by the wind and 
borne, first to the westward, then to the south, down upon 
Chimborazo. The summit, which Mr. Whymper and his 
party reached at 1:20 p. m., was perfectly white; but the 
dust from Cotopaxi soon began to cover the snow, and 
completely shut out the view. It had traveled the sixty 
miles in seven and one-half hours. Mr. Whmyper’s ex- 
plorations were made in the neighborhood of the loftiest 
tablelands in America, 

















Caprain Bower, of the Indian Staff Corps, recently ar- 
rived at Simla, in the Punjab, after a journey from China 
across Thibet, the region which may well be called the Roof 
of the World. He crossed the Lanakma Pass early in 
July, 1891, and marched in a due east direction, passing a 
chain of salt lakes, one of which, called Hor-ba-too, he 
found to be elevated 17,930 feet above the sea; and for 
many weeks his party traveled over plateaus more than 
15,000 feet in height. On the 3d of September, at the 
Tengri Nor (or lake) they were within a few marches of 
Lhassa, and two officials, sent by the temporal governor, 
peremptorily ordered them back. Captain Bower refused to 
retreat, but agreed, after a parley, to make a detour to the 
north to the frontier of Western China. He reached Chi- 
amdo on the last day of December, having followed for a 
few miles Bouvalot’s route. The country about Chiamdo 
is well wooded and fertile, and the town contains a number 
of well-built monasteries. The monks were hostile, and 
made threats against the party, but respect for the breech- 
loaders kept them from attempting violence. The Chi- 
nese frontier was reached at Tarchindo on the 10th of 
February, after a journey of more than 2,000 miles, most 
of the country traversed never having been explored be- 
fore ; and for thirteen consecutive days the route was over 
a plateau 17,000 feet above the sea. Simultaneously with 
this report of Captain Bower’s journey appears one from 
Bogdanovitch, giving the results of his excursions into the 
Kuen Lun range. He found these mountains to consist, 
in the narrowest part, of a series of sharp ridges, between 
13,000 and 24,000 feet high, and the country desolate, 
without meadows or trees. He passed one lake, the Shor- 
kul, at an elevation of 14,400 feet (Lake Titicaca is at 
12,645 feet), and reached his highest point, 19,000 feet, on 
the southern slope of the mountains, where, with very dry 
air, the snow line was at 18,000 feet, while on the northern 
side it was 14,000 feet. Where he crossed the range for 
the last time, from Movidalyk, he followed the Akka-tagh 
Valley, 14,000 feet above the sea, but abounding in rich, 
well-watered pasture lands. Here he saw, for the first 
time, herds of antelopes, wild asses and yaks. From this 
valley an easy pass leads into Northwestern Thibet, and it 
forms, therefure, an excellent starting point for parties. 


A CAREFUL survey of the Tongariro Mountains, in the 
centre of the Northern Island, New Zealand, has just been 
published. Tongariro itself, seen from the west, has the 
look of a single green cone, three miles wide along the 
top. On the eastern side are three great rents, from which 
issue as many streams. The lower slopes are composed of 
‘lava, and on the west the Rivor Whanganni has its source. 
There is good pasture for sheep on these lower slopes, the 
growths being tussock grass, blue grass, flax and ferns. 
On the top of the mountain are extinct volcanic cones, one 
of them filled by a lake of beautifully blue water. The 
Red Crater, which discharges steam filled with acid and 
sulphur fumes, is on the southeastern side of the mount- 
ain, at a height of 6,050 feet, and the two craters of Te 
Mari are on the northern side, 5,000 feet above the sea. 
It was the higher of these two craters from which flowed 
the latest lava stream, for a distance of three miles toward 
the north ; and at a mile from the crater it is fifty feet in 
thickness. 

Mr. H. W. Woxrr, author of ‘‘ The Country of the 
Vosges,” draws a melancholy picture of the condition of 
the Vosgians—German by race, but French by feeling— 
under Prussian rule: ‘‘ One cannot, unfortunately, visit 
Alsace-Lorraine without being reminded of politics. The 
powerful, complex, irritating apparatus of foreign domi- 
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nation, of coercion, of distrust, is, too painfully visible at 
all points. It is not only the strong garrisons massed on 
either side of the frontier, the fortresses, the prowling 
douaniers. But on the German side one finds oneself, to 
all intents and purposes, in a country under hostile occu- 
pation. The watching gendarme is everywhere ; the coun- 
try literally bristles with spiked helmets. There is noth- 
ing visible but the conqueror on one side, proud, domi- 
neering, exacting unquestioning obedience—and the van- 
quished on the other, cowed, perforce submissive, but un- 
willing. The latter speaks French when he can, reckons 
in French money, reads French papers, affects a French 
style of living, takes an interest in French events, warns 
you that there are spies about, and on the 14th of July, 
the day of the national féte, you may see him crossing the 
frontier, denationalized as he is, to keep the French festi- 
val if possible on French soil. . . . The all but prohibi- 
tion of French in schools—which makes Alsatians speak 
French all the more at home, and send their daughters 
(their sons they may not) to schools in France ; the offen- 
sive passport regulations, applied so indiscriminately that 
some time ago a French negress, who had come from a far- 
off colony to see once more her late masters, was merci- 
lessly turned back; the prohibition to French folk to 
come into the country, visit their friends, visit their rela- 
tives’ graves, visit their properties—which makes oceans 
of bad blood and terribly depreciates property; the Ger- 
man conscription—worked so as to make Alsatians feel all 
the odium, none of the glories, so peculiarly dear to their 
race, of military service—these are some of the more glar- 
ing hardships—let alone that the whole apparatus of ad- 
ministration has been seized, as if for exploitation, by a 
crowd of German officials—so that the Alsatians’ share in 
their own government is reduced to paying taxes and 
rendering obedience.” 
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As a refined, thoroughly interesting love story, pure and 
simple, without any sensational adventures, and free from 
anything that requires deep thought, ‘‘ The Three Fates,” 
by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan & Co., New York), 
must take a high place. It is interesting not because it is 
filled with startling episodes and dramatic situations, for 
these are remarkable by their absence, but because it is 
well told and the characters-are all interesting, and they 
do interesting things. The book is neither very sad nor 
very gay, although the deep, never-ending grief of a young 
wife over the sudden death of her husband by drowning 
lends, almost unnecessarily, a tinge of sadness to it. The 
story is a strong one, and the interest is.well sustained 
until within a few pages of the end, when suddenly it col- 
lapses, and the reader cannot help feeling that the author, 
without warning, had come abruptly to the limit of the 
space he had allotted for the story, and accordingly 
brought it to a speedy conclusion. Every reader will be 
surprised at the position in which he is compelled to 
tuke leave of the hero, whose interesting love experiences 
he has closely followed throughout the book, and many 
will be greatly disappointed. 

A sap tale of life among the Zulu savages of South 
Africa is ‘‘ Nada the Lily,” by H. Rider Haggard (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York). It is a story made up of 
the tales and traditions concerning the Zulu people before 
their nation had been destroyed by the march of civiliza- 
tion, which the author had heard from men who had been 
intimately acquainted with the savage tribe, with their his- 
tory, their heroes and their customs, It is told in Mr. 
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ETCHING WITH FIRE.— MANTEL DECORATED WITH FIRE-ETCHED PANELS.—SEE PAGE 113. 


Haggard’s most graphic style, and is full of exciting ad- 
ventures and interesting episodes. 
ber of good illustrations. 


There are a large num- 


Mr. Stantey WaTERLOOo has made a departure from the 
usual theme of novelists in his story, ‘‘ A Man and a 
Woman ” (F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago). He 
show that a man and woman may be happily married, and 
that their quiet, peaceful life may be made interesting. 
He has not been unsuccessful in his attempt, and the 


tries to 


working out of his idea has made a very readable story. 


A RECENT addition to the religious literature of the day 
Dis- 
courses Concerning the Way of Life and the House Not 


has this for a title page: ‘‘ Glimpses of Heaven. 
Made with Hands. Instructing Sinners to Enter by the 
Open Door and Encouraging Saints to Walk with Christ 
Evermore. Stenographically Reported as Delivered under 
the Power of the Holy Spirit. By Rev. W. H. Munnell, 
Louisville, Ky.” (John Y. Huber Company, Philadelphia). 


Aux honest voters truly anxious for good and pure gov- 
ernment would welcome almost any change in our political 
system that would do away with the corrupt politician. 
In ‘* Direct Legislation” (the Twentieth Century Pub- 
lishing Company, New York), J. W. Sullivan points out a 
way for effecting such a desirable result by suggesting 
that this country follow the example of Switzerland in 
conducting the government by direct legislation ‘‘ through 
the The initiative means the 
right of every citizen to propose any measure, and the 
referendum is the submission of every measure, after it 


initiative and referendum.” 


has been fully discussed and formulated by a quasi legisla- 
tive body, to acceptance or rejection by the people. By 


this, he maintains, ‘‘ the political ‘ ring,’ the ‘ boss’ and 
‘heeler’ may be abolished, the American plutocracy de- 
stroyed and government simplified and reduced to the 
limits set by the conscience of the majority, as affected by 
social necessities.’"’ Mr. Sullivan’s book, by the many new 
facts presented, adds materially to our political knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Povitney BicELow counts amongst his personz] 
friends the Emperor William of Germany. For this reason 
his book, ‘‘ The German Emperor and His Eastern Neigh- 
(Charles L. Webster & Co., New York), may be ac- 
cepted as an authority on the subject, as a work written 
from personal knowledge and not from hearsay. The book 
gives some interesting and valuable information about the 


bors sd 


German Emperor and his well-equipped army, and treats 
of such subjects as ‘‘ Germans in Russia,” ‘‘ The Russian 
Censor,” ‘* The Roumanian Peasant,” ‘‘ Russian Priests in 


Roumania,” ‘‘ War and Famine,” etc. 


A new series of small-sized, handy volumes, to consist 
mainly of works by American writers, has just been 
started by Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. It is 
known as the “ Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series.” The 
first volume is entitled ‘* Merry Tales,” by Mark Twain, 
and is a collection of the best short stories of this popular 
author. Why it is called ** Merry Tales’ would be diffi- 
cult to discover, as most of them are very far from being 
merry. The 
contents of this little volume include ‘‘ The Campaign 
that Failed,” ‘‘ The Invalid’s Story,” ‘* Luck,” ‘* The Cap- 
tain’s Story,” ‘‘A Curious Experience,” ‘‘ Mrs. Me Wil- 
liams and the Lightning ” and ‘“ Meisterschaft,” the last a 
rather laughable farce. 


Mark’s tales seldom merit this adjective. 
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LaTeE novels include an interesting and dramatic one by 
R. M. Manley, entitled, ‘‘ Some Children of Adam” ( Worth- 
ington Company, New York), illustrated with a number of 
process cuts; ‘‘A Modern Martyr,” by Sophie Kappey 
(W. D. Rowland, New York), one of the sensational kind, 
full of exclamation points, dashes and italics; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lygon,” by Shirley Brooks (the Price-McGill Company, 
St. Paul), a very long detective story; and ‘‘ Tatters,”’ by 
Beaulah (Lee & Shepard, Boston), an interesting story of 
English life, with a portrait of its pretty author. 


A TREAT is in store for the readers of Frank Lesxix’s 
Porutar Monraty, especially those who like detective 
stories. The August number of this magazine will con- 
tain the opening chapters of an 
exceedingly interesting serial 
story, telling of the exciting 
events that led up to the solving 
of a great mystery surrounding 
the robbery of some valuable 
jewels. It is called ‘‘ The Great 
Chantry Diamonds,” and is by 
Daniel Dane, author of ‘‘ Venge- 
ance is Mine,” etc. It has all 
the elements that go to make a 
most interesting story—mystery, 
love, hatred, jealousy, sorrow 
and happiness. The scene is 
laid in New York, and the hero 
is a young private detective, 
who for love and for the sake of 
his reputation sets himself as- 
siduously to the unraveling of a 
deep mystery. 


Ir is about a year since Oscar 
Fay Adams got himself into a 
good deal of hot water, especially 
among the *‘ women folks,” by 
writing an article on ‘‘ The Man- 
nerless Sex.” He managed to 
cool this ebullition somewhat by 
following up his article with one 
called ‘‘ The Ruthless Sex,” and 
another, ‘‘ The Brutal Sex.” He 
has now added two more papers 
to the series, ‘‘ The Vulgar Sex ” 
and ‘“‘ The Presumption of Sex,” 
and published them (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston) all together in 
a pretty book under the title of 
the last named. In an intro- 
duction to the volume the author 
gives his reasons for writing the articles and answers 
some of his critics. Whatever may be said of Mr. Adams's 
views on the sex question, no one will deny that they are 
presented in crisp, vigorous and readable style. 
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THERE is a certain charm and grace about everything 
that Olive Thorne Miller writes. She takes her readers out 
into the fields and woods among the haunts of our feathered 
friends, the birds, and talks most delightfully of their lit- 
tle doings, their habits, and even of their supposed hopes 
and fears. Mrs. Miller is more entertaining than ever in 
her latest book, ‘‘ Little Brothers of the Air’’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York), because in this she 
tells of the domestic life of the charming creatures, and 
points out the little homes they have built, and the trials 
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and tribulations they undergo in bringing forth and rear- 
ing their interesting families. Some of the chapters of this 
book are the result of observations on the shores of Great 
South Bay, Long Island, while the others were written 
during a visit in the northern part of New York State. 
Among the birds whose simple lives are charmingly de- 
scribed are the kingbird, redstart, thrasher, wood pewee, 
bluebird, blue jay, Wilson’s thrush, sapsucker, bobolink, 
ovenbird, woodpecker, phoebe, robin and goldfinch. The 
ways of birds are always interesting, but when studied 
with such a keen observer as Mrs. Miller they are doubly so. 


Count Norrarkow, whose admirable translation of Tol- 
stoi’s ‘‘ The Old Devil and the Three Little Devils” was 


PANEL—HEAD OF A FURY. 


well received, has just selected four more of the great 
Russian’s tales and published them under the title of 
‘Life is Worth Living, and Other Stories” (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York). The other stories are ‘‘ Two 
Old Men,” ‘‘ God is Love ” and ‘‘ The Candle.” They are 
all of a religious nature, but not being in the least secta- 
rian, will be read with pleasure by Christians of all denom- 
inations. They are translated direct from the Russian, 
and in this work Count Norraikow was assisted by his ac- 
complished wife, who has imparted a most delightful lit- 
erary flavor to the stories. The book is illustrated by 
V. Gribayedoff. 


James Wuritcoms Ritey went abroad last summer, and 
in temporarily getting away from Indiana he left still 
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further behind all the Hoosierisms, homelinesses and stock 
simplicities that had thitherto given employment to his 
facile pen. As a combined product of seasickness and 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of Spenser and the cli- 
mate of Great Britain, our Western bard conceived the 
idea of creating on his own account 


‘*‘A thynge of wytchencref, an idle dreme,” 


the like of which had never before been tried upon the 
reading public. Hence this weird booklet, ‘** The Flying 
Islands of the Night,” lately published by the Bowen- 
Merrill Company, of Indianapolis. It is appropriately 
dedicated to Madison Cawein. Mr. Cawein has himself 
worked language pretty hard at times; but even in his 
most furious lyrics he falls short of this achievement of 
Mr. Riley, who has discovered the new tribes of the Spirks 
and Wunks, given them such names as Krung, Crestillo- 
meem, Dwainie and Jucklet, and furnished them with an 
absolutely original vocabulary. the dwarf 
Jucklet comes into the presence of Queen Crestillomeem, 


Thus, when 


1e introduces himself in this extraordinary language : 
he introduces himself in tl traordinary Jang 


‘‘ Spang sprit! my gracious Queen! but theu hast 
scorched 

My left ear to a cinder! and my head 

Rings like a dingdong on the coast of death! 

For, patient hate! thy hasty signal burst 

Full in my face as hitherward I came! 

But though my lug be fried to crisp, and my 

Singed wig stinks like a little sun-stewed Wunk, 

I stretch my fragrant presence at thy feet, 

And kiss thy sandal with a blistered lip.” 


Later there is a banquet spread, and Jucklet notes such 
viands as 


‘* A roasted wheffle and a toc-spiced whum, 
Tricked with a larvey and a gherghgling’s tail.” 


What the motley drama is about, few if any readers will 
be able to determine. It is not all nonsense-verse, by any 
means, for there are surprises of sweet and sometimes pa- 
thetic lyrics; while outbursts like the following do not be- 


long to a mere juvenile fantasy : 


‘* Oh, have ye seen the swollen heart of summer 
Tempest, over the plain, with throbs of thunder 
Burst in the sky and drench the earth with rain ? 
She wept like that. And to recall, with one 
Wild glance of memory, our love parting—téars 
And all—it thrills and maddens me! And yet 
My dreams will hold her, finshed from lifted brow 
To finger tips, with passion’s ripest kisses 
Crushed, mangled on her lips. . . . O woman! while 
Your face was fair, and heart was pure, and lips 
Were true, and hope as golden as your hair, 

I should have strangled you!” 


On the whole, to characterize ‘‘ The Flying Islands of the 
Night,” we shall have to borrow from Mr. Riley’s the- 
saurus, and say that it is a spang hoaxlet of dreamy Wunk- 


land. 


Ir transpires that Mr. Charles H. Crandall’s sonnet, ‘‘ The 
Undercurrent,” published in the April number of Fraxx 
Lesiiz’s Poputar Montstiy, had appeared in print else- 
where, a short time previously. 


such that they alone, and no person in particular, can be 


The circumstances are 


held to blame in the matter. We did not take the sonnet 
from any other periodical, but printed it from Mr. Cran- 
dall’s manuscript, accepted from him by us, together with 
some other pieces, about two years ago. As all contrib- 
utors and some readers are aware, there is usually a long 
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interval between the acceptance of an article and its ap- 
pearance in print, particularly with a monthly magazine. 
In this case, as the author has explained to our satisfac- 
tion, he had lost record of the sonnet in question, and 
sent it to a second periodical, quite oblivious of the fact 
that it was lying perdu, awaiting publication, at the office 
of the first. 


‘‘Natural Law in the Business 
World ” was pronounced a valuable contribution to eco- 
nomic science, has dipped a little into theology in ‘* God's 
Image in Man” (Lee & Shepard, Boston). The book is, 
however, by no means a theological treatise, but consists 
of pictures of advanced religious thought. It is a series 
of visions through the intuition rather than an argument. 
It separates the external and dogmatic from what is inter- 
nal and intrinsic. The different modes of divine revela- 
tion, the universality of law, race solidarity, evolution, 
and the present great transition from the old to the new 
in spiritual and metaphysical science, are presented in an 
unconventional manner, and with great force of style. 


Henry Woop, whose 
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THE BEST RAILROAD 


It is an interesting fact, and one which serves 
as a marked illustration of the growth of the 
West, that within a radius of 500 miles from the 
city of St. Louis there reside a larger number of 
people than can be found within a similar radius 
around any other citv in America, It is not sur- 








NEW UNION DEPOT AT ST. LOUIS. 


prising, when this fact is taken into consideration, 
that the great railroad systems of the United 
States are a unit in regarding St. Louis as a point 
not to be overlooked in railroad calculations and 
arrangements, nor is it surprising to find that St. 
Louis is to-day the best railroad centre of the 
United States. 

For several years it has been practically the 
best railroad centre on the continent, and the 
amalgamation of the Atchison and Frisco sys- 
tems, making, as it has done, St. Louis the 
Eastern terminus of the most gigantic railroad 
system in America, has placed the metropolis 
of the West and Southwest far in the lead, and 
St. Louis is now magnificently endowed with 
transportation facilities throughout at least two- 
thirds of the States and Territories of the Union. 

Another grand aid to the transportation facil- 
ities of St. Louis is the Merchants’ Bridge, with 
the terminal facilities in connection with it, which 
now enable a large number of Eastern roads to 
run direct into the very heart of the manufactur- 
ing sections of the city, which made more growth 
from a commercial point of view during the last 
decade than any other city in America. The new 
bridge and terminals have only been open a few 
months, and the amount of traffic across the for- 
mer, when several new depots now in course of 
construction are completed, will be enormous, 
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Other lines are now building rapidly in the di- 
rection of St. Louis, and it is believed that within 
the next few years the railroad mileage of roads 
centring in St. Louis will exceed 50,000. 

The absorption of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, al- 
ready alluded to, resulted in giving St. Louis di- 
rect traffic facilities over 9,000 miles of railroad, 
extending to California on the west, Texas and 
Old Mexico on the south, and the Lakes on the 
north. It also gave St. Louis another route to the 
Pacific coast and also to Old Mexico, and among 
the other incalculable benefits to the city was 
the placing it in direct communication with 
the newly opened country of Oklahoma, which 
is practically made a commercial suburb of St. 
Louis by its intimate railroad connection with 
the city, which it is proud to recognize as its 
metropolis in commerce and finance. 

The Missouri Pacific system, with its 6,000 
miles of road, is a distinctly St. Louis line, St. 
Louis being its Eastern terminus and its head- 
quarters. This road alone affords unsurpassed 
transportation facilities throughout the entire 
West and Southwest, and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern runs directly through 
the South, giving St. Louis merchandise an- 
other route to Texas and Mexico. The Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road, with 6,700 miles of 
tracks, is also a St. Louis line, and is spending a 
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fortune in acquiring improved terminal facilities 
and erecting a magnificent freight depot in the 
city whence it draws such an immense amount of 
profitable business. 

The mileage of these three mammoth railroad 
systems is about equal to the aggregate mileage of 
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the roads of either England, France or Germany, 
and there are, in addition to these, eighteen other 
roads centring in the great city on the bank of the 
Mississippi. These include the Louisville and 
Nashville, the three C’s, the Wabash, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas, which is now building 
extensively in Missouri; the St. Louis, Arkansas 
and Texas, and other shorter but not less impor- 
tant roads. In a word, St. Louis is so situated 
that its merchants can ship to any point in the 
territory of which the city is the metropolis, with 
great rapidity and at very low freight rates. 

The fact that St. Louis is the best railroad 
centre in America has of course helped it greatly 
to attain the proud position it now holds as the 
great manufacturing city of the West. It will be 
observed that the railroads having headquarters in 
St. Louis, or centring in that city, have networks 
of tracks throughout the entire South, Southwest, 
West and Northwest, and hence manufacturers in 
St. Louis are admirably equipped for securing sup- 
plies of raw material at lowest prices, and also 
shipping manufactured goods as rapidly as they 
can be produced. The revival in the South has 
been a subject of comment throughout the entire 
world, and owing to the intimate relations main- 
tained between the Monarch of the Mississippi and 
the Southern States, the former has aided the lat- 
ter in their forward march, while in return the 
genuine progress of the New South has solidified 
St. Louis’s interests and helped to make it one of 
the soundest and most prosperous commercial 
cities of the world. 

While the South has been emerging from the 
dullness which followed the war the great South- 
west has forced itself to the front, and its progress 
has also been reflected to a marked and indeed 
extraordinary degree on the city which is the nat- 
ural commercial metropolis of the States and Ter- 
ritories lying between it and Mexico on the south 
and the Pacific Ocean on the west. Some idea of 
the growth of this district may be gathered from 
the fact that during the last four or five years one- 
half of the entire of the 
United States has been in connection with the 
railroads directly connected with St. Louis, and 
running from # in a western and southwestern 
direction, while the traffic returns have increased 
in equal proportion. An increase of twelve or 
fifteen per cent. in one year is not regarded as ex- 
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traordinary, and during the current year the 
freight returns of the St. Louis roads will proba- 
bly exceed 18,000,000 tons, or twice the total re- 
turn in 1880. 
they justify in so marked a degree the 1890 census 
returns, which showed the manufactures of St. 
Louis about doubled themselves during the 80’s, 
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The traffic of St. Louis is not confined to the 
South or Southwest, nor even to the great West 
and North. ‘The city has four direct routes to 
Mexico, and its trade with that republic is in- 
creasing to an enormous extent. It also ships 
via the various roads mentioned large quantities 
of manufactured goods to New Orleans and New 
York for the South American and European 
trade, while it has a record of selling more goods 
in Cuba than any other city in America. Its 
manufactured goods are shipped to every country 
in Europe, aud it also sends its choicest products 
to British colonies as far distant as New Zealand 
and to nations of the Old World as far removed 
from America as Japan, to which country it has 
recently sent several street railroad and other 
cars. 

St. Louis is acknowledged to be the best winter 
wheat flour market in the world, and its ship- 
ments of grain and flour alone are sufficient to 
find employment for thousands of railroad cars ; 
while, in order to carry on the enormous manu- 
facturing interests of the city, 72,000,000 bushels 
of coal and 7,000,000 bushels of coke were hauled 
into the city during 1891. 

Passing from the freight to the passenger rail- 
road question, it is superfluous to mention that a 
city so situated in regard to railroads as St. Louis 
is the most accessible in the United States. In 
addition to the railroad mileage already given of 
the roads centring in St. Louis, the census re- 
turn of 1890 shows that the mileage of railroads 
tributary to that city is 57,174, or 60 per cent. 
greater than it was in 1880. As a result, St. 
Louis can be reached at less expense and in a 
shorter time from a greater number of States and 
cities than any other point in the United States, 
and this is a great aid to the city’s popularity and 
advance as a city of attractions and of conventions. 
The most pleasant routes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific are through St. Louis, and it is becoming 
more and more the practice every year to stop off 
at the metropolis of the West for a few hours or 
days, and take in the numberless sights and at- 
tractions of a city which combines to such an 
extraordinary extent manufacturing greatness 
and a love of beauty and legitimate enjoyment. 
Arrangements have been completed with the lead- 
ing roads whereby visitors to the World’s Fair 
will be able to travel via St. Louis, and stop off 
in that city without additional expense. The op- 
portunity will be taken advantage of by thousands 
of visitors from Europe, from the East and from 
Central and Southern America, and the enormous 
passenger-hauling facilities of the great roads 
running into St. Louis will be taxed to the ut- 
most during America’s great carnival year. 























